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FOREWORD 


The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  took  place  at  the  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  USA.  The  host  committee  was  the  Rochester  Committee  representing  the 
Rochester  Council  of  Churches,  the  University  of  Rochester  and  the  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Asbury  First  Methodist 
Church.  This  session  included  a  public  act  of  worship,  and  the  Report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  of  the  General  Secretary. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  various  special  programmes.  The  Committee  was 
entertained  at  the  Genesee  Valley  Club.  There  was  a  Public  Reception  in  the  Strong 
Auditorium  of  the  University  of  Rochester  when  greetings  were  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  City  and  University  and  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
personally  presented  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Averill  Harriman.  The 
Council’s  officers  responded. 

Morning  and  evening  worship  was  conducted  throughout  the  meetings  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School. 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the 

Central  Committee 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  USA 

August  26  -  September  2,  1963 


OPENING  ACTIONS 


1.  Call  to  Order 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 
having  been  presented  at  the  public  Service  of  Worship  on  the  preceding  evening, 
August  26,  the  Chairman  called  the  Central  Committee  to  order  for  the  resumption 
of  its  business  on  Tuesday,  August  27. 

2.  Presiding  Officers 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Ernest  A. 
Payne,  presided  during  the  meeting. 

3.  Roll  Call 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  those  present  (Appendix  I). 

4.  Greetings 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the  Committee  by  President  Eugene  Bartlett,  of 
Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  and  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting 

The  Minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  Paris,  August  7- 
16,  1962,  were  accepted  as  printed  and  distributed. 

6.  In  Memoriam 

(See  also  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Appendix  II.) 

By  a  standing  act  of  remembrance,  the  Committee  paid  its  tribute  to  the  late 
Bishop  E.  Bromley  Oxnam,  a  member  of  the  first  Presidium  of  the  Council  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  between  the  First  and  Second  Assemblies.  In 
voicing  the  gratitude  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Niemoller  spoke  of  Bishop  Oxnam  as  one 
who  “set  a  standard  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  all  of  us.” 
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7.  Exposition  of  Agenda  and  appointment  of  sub-committees 

Dr.  Goodall  presented  the  agenda,  together  with  a  proposal  that  four  sub-com¬ 
mittees  be  appointed.  Following  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  Divisions 
hearings  would  be  held  at  which  opportunity  would  be  given  for  discussion  ;  written 
reports  of  the  Divisions  would  subsequently  be  before  the  Committee  for  action. 

It  Was  AGREED 

that  the  agenda  be  adopted  and  the  following  sub-committees  be  appointed : 

Policy  Reference  I,  Chairman  —  Bishop  B.  Julian  Smith, 

Policy  Reference  II,  Chairman  —  Professor  H.  Berkhof, 

Policy  Reference  III,  Chairman  —  Principal  D.  G.  Moses 
(The  Finance  Committee  is  a  standing  committee  ;  Chairman  —  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Niemoller). 


8.  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  General  Secretary 

The  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  (Appendix  II)  and  of  the  General 
Secretary  (Appendix  III)  were  received  as  read  the  previous  evening,  and  referred 
to  the  Policy  Reference  Committees. 


9.  Nominations  Committee  on  the  General  Secretaryship 

Dr.  Fry  reminded  the  Committee  that  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  expressed  his  desire 
to  retire  from  the  General  Secretaryship  in  1965.  The  Executive  Committee  had  given 
careful  consideration  to  a  number  of  proposals  concerning  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  had  finally  agreed  una¬ 
nimously  to  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

“Looking  forward  reluctantly  to  the  approaching  retirement  of  the  present 

General  Secretary  from  office  in  1965,  the  Executive  Committee  recommends  that 

1.  The  Central  Committee  proceed  at  this  time  to  constitute  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  of  12  (twelve)  of  its  members  to  nominate  his  successor  to  the 

Central  Committee,  the  sub-committee  to  consist  of 

a)  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  with  the 
former  acting  as  convenor  ; 

b)  6  (six)  members  chosen  by  the  Central  Committee  itself  in  the  manner 
described  below  ;  and 

c)  4  (four)  additional  members  chosen  thereafter  by  the  Executive  Committee 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  a  proper  balance,  both  confessional 
and  geographical,  in  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  election  indicated  in  “b”  above  (namely  of  6  (six)  members  by  the  Central 

Committee  itself)  be  conducted  as  follows  : 

a)  The  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

b)  It  shall  proceed  without  oral  nominations. 

c)  All  those  who  are  normally  entitled  under  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  vote  in  Central  Committee  meetings  (that  is,  its  members 
and  regularly  designated  substitutes)  may  vote  in  this  election. 

d)  Voters  shall  use  the  officially  prepared  ballots,  placing  an  “X”  before  the 
name  of  each  person  for  whom  a  vote  is  cast. 
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e)  Every  voter  must  vote  for  exactly  6  (six)  persons  or  his  ballot  will  be 
invalid. 

f)  In  making  his  selection,  every  voter  is  urged  to  keep  in  mind  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  an  adequate  distribution  of  the  membership  of  the  special  nomin¬ 
ating  committee  by  confessions  and  geographical  areas. 

g )  The  completed  ballots  shall  be  deposited  in  a  ballot  box  on  the  platform  of 
the  Central  Committee  meeting  room  prior  to  10.00  a.m.  tomorrow 
(Wednesday)  morning  at  which  time  they  will  be  counted  by  tellers  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee. 

h)  The  highest  6  (six)  on  the  tally  of  the  ballot  shall  be  declared  elected 
whether  or  not  any  or  all  of  them  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

i )  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  a  second  ballot  for  the  place  or  places  affected  will 
be  taken  at  once  on  the  floor  of  the  Central  Committee.” 

Archbishop  Iakovos,  seconded  by  Dr.  Marsh,  moved 

that  the  proposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  adopted. 

The  following  substitute  motion  was  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  : 

that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  nominate  a  General  Secretary 
to  succeed  Dr.  Yisser ’t  Hooft. 

Dr.  Payne  asked  whether  the  Committee  desired  to  substitute  this  motion  for  that 
of  Archbishop  Iakovos,  and  it  was  agreed: 

that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  motion  be  substituted  for  that  of  Archbishop 
Iakovos. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  following  points  were  made  :  Dr.  Niemoiler  pointed 
out  that,  following  the  usual  practice,  the  Executive  Committee  would  be  elected  at 
this  meeting  of  Central  Committee.  Dr.  Payne  stated  the  general  agreement  that  the 
term  “Executive  Committee”  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  motion  should  be  taken 
to  mean  the  Executive  Committee  as  constituted  by  the  present  meeting  of  Central 
Committee.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Fry  said  that  the  only 
reason  behind  the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  nominations  committee 
was  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  felt  that  Central  Committee  might  wish  to 
select  persons  for  this  specific  purpose,  since  the  Executive  had  not  been  chosen 
with  this  task  in  mind. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  : 

to  empower  the  Executive  Committee  to  nominate  a  General  Secretary  to 
succeed  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 


REPORTS 

10.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

Dr.  Blake  presented  the  Report  of  the  Division.  Dr.  Cooke,  in  speaking  to  the 
report  said  that  it  laid  special  emphasis  on  questions  with  which  the  Division  was 
wrestling  as  it  sought  to  fulfil  its  mandate  in  every  continent  and  encourage  the 
churches  in  the  continuing  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  This  did  not,  however,  imply 
any  lessening  of  the  Division’s  interest  in  the  ministries  of  emergency  aid  and  relief. 
Dr.  Cooke  stressed  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  Division  was  to  encourage  the 
churches  to  express  in  service  their  fellowship  in  the  World  Council  and  to  provide 
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means  through  which  this  might  be  done.  The  Division  sought  to  interpret  Inter- 
Church  Aid  in  two  ways  :  (a)  mutual  aid  given  by  the  churches  to  one  another  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  life  and  ministry  ;  (b)  aid  to  churches  to  enable  them  to 
minister  to  the  human  need  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Dr.  Cooke  spoke  of 
the  continuing  work  of  inter-church  aid  in  Europe  and  also  of  the  work  which  the 
Division  was  doing  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  work  of  its  Committee 
for  Specialised  Assistance  for  Social  Projects  (SASP)  was  becoming  increasingly 
valuable,  and  proposals  were  under  consideration  for  building  into  the  structure  of 
SASP  one  or  two  boards  of  experts  competent  in  certain  fields  and  furnishing  them 
with  resources  to  develop  technical  projects  in  those  fields.  Now  that  the  Division 
had  its  full  complement  of  Area  Secretaries  it  was  hoped  they  would  enter  into 
further  consultation  with  national  councils  with  a  view  to  discovering  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  task  of  inter-church  aid  might  be  better  fulfilled.  The  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  staff  were  seeking  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Third  Assembly  “to 
develop  the  work  of  inter-church  aid  from  emergency  and  relief  service  to  a  permanent 
and  positive  and  continuing  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  a  world-wide 
scale.” 

Dr.  Blake  thanked  Dr.  Cooke  and  then  presented  the  following  documents  : 

—  the  printed  statements  :  “In  the  Service  of  Mankind,  a  Manual  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,”  and  “Many  Churches,  One  Service,”  the  1962  Report ; 

—  the  Report  of  the  Division  to  the  Central  Committee  (Appendix  IV)  ; 

—  “Joint  Action  for  Service”  (Appendix  V).  Dr.  Blake  indicated  that  certain 
proposed  resolutions  in  connection  with  this  statement  were  referred  to  Policy 
Reference  Committee  I  (see  p.  25),  but  that  the  statement  itself  was  tabled 
for  information. 

—  “The  Churches  and  Government  Funds  for  Development  Aid  Abroad” 
(Appendix  VI),  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  (see  pp.  22-24). 

Dr.  Blake  reported  that  the  study  of  the  organization  of  the  Division  by  the 
firm  of  Klein  and  Saks  had  been  completed  and  the  report  received  by  the  Divisional 
Committee.  The  staff  were  authorized  to  implement  some  recommendations  at  once, 
to  study  others  and  to  report  concerning  any  that  in  their  judgement  should  not  be 
implemented.  Some  recommendations  from  the  Report  would  come  to  the  Central 
Committee  through  the  Staffing  Committee.  The  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Division  would  come  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  in  general  its  financial  position  was  favourable. 

Dr.  Blake  expressed  gratitude  to  other  units  of  the  Council  for  their  cooperation 
with  the  Division,  particularly  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
the  Department  on  Church  and  Society. 

Bishop  Manikam  welcomed  the  safeguard  that  government  funds  would  not  be 
used  for  the  normal  work  of  the  churches  and  expressed  concern  about  certain  of  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  paper  concerning  the  use  of  government  funds,  explaining 
that  he  would  amplify  his  position  further  in  the  hearing. 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  gratitude  to  Dr.  Blake,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Cooke  and  his  col¬ 
leagues. 


11.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  referring  to  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  reported  that  from 
July  1964  Mr.  Henry  Makulu  would  join  the  staff  on  a  half-time  basis  as  CCIA 
Representative  in  Africa,  based  at  Mindolo,  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  eighteenth 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  CCIA  had  had  three  major  matters  before 
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it :  (1)  the  fact  and  consequences  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  which  the  Director  would 
refer,  (2)  the  international  aspects  of  racial  tensions  on  which  a  document  was  being 
passed  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  III,  and  (3)  religious  liberty  issues.  Sir  Ken¬ 
neth  particularly  referred  in  this  context  to  the  situation  in  Spain  which  showed 
certain  hopeful  prospects,  to  Colombia  where  also  any  changes  had  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  direction,  and  to  the  assurances  secured  for  religious  liberty  in  the  new  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaysia.  In  each  case  the  CCIA  felt  the  need  to  maintain  its  vigilance. 

The  Director,  Dr.  Nolde,  referred  to  the  new  atmosphere  created  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  presented  the  statement  on  “The  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  next  steps,”  adopted  by  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  CCIA  Executive 
Committee.  He  explained  its  initial  paragraphs  as  referring  to  the  nature  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Treaty  itself,  and  the  ten  following  paragraphs  as  indicating  the  steps 
which  should  now  be  taken  or  explored  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities. 
The  Statement  was  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  II.  As  Appendix  VII, 
it  appears  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee.  (See  Item  25  A,  p.  38.) 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Central  Committee 
had  on  several  occasions  expressed  its  mind  concerning  the  urgent  need  for  a  treaty 
concerning  nuclear  tests,  the  Committee  should  instruct  its  Officers  to  send  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  an  appropriate  expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
heads  of  the  three  governments  which  negotiated  and  originally  signed  the  Treaty 
Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
Water. 

Archbishop  Iakovos  moved  and  it  was  agreed  : 

that  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft’s  suggestion  be  approved  and  that  a  communication 

be  presented  to  the  Committee  later  in  its  meeting.  (Appendix  VIII). 

Dr.  Fry  reported  the  action  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Helsinki  in  continuing  to  look  to  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  in  respect  of  the  Federation’s  concern  in  these  matters. 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  appreciation  to  Sir  Kenneth,  Dr.  Nolde  and  their  colleagues. 

12.  Report  concerning  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
Montreal 

Mr.  Rodger  reported  on  the  Montreal  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  (See 
Appendix  IX.) 

Mr.  Rodger  presented  the  recommendation  concerning  Communion  Services  at 
Ecumenical  Gatherings  from  Section  IV  of  the  Montreal  Conference.  This  statement 
was  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  II.  (See  pp.  35-37.) 

Dr.  Fry  thanked  Mr.  Rodger  for  his  presentations. 

13.  Report  on  the  Second  Vatican  Council* 

Dr.  Vischer  presented  a  Report  on  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  Dr.  Fry  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
to  Dr.  Vischer  for  his  report  and  for  his  work  as  the  WCC  Observer  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
(Appendix  X)  Bishop  Sadiq  said  that  those  involved  in  its  work  were  mindful  of  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  which  was  laid  upon  them.  They  were  aware  of  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  organization  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Division,  which 

*  For  the  text  of  Dr  Vischer’s  report,  see  The  Ecumenical  Review ,  October  1963. 
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differed  in  its  structure  from  that  of  the  other  Divisions.  This  complexity  of  structure 
should  not  obscure  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which  we  sought  to  proclaim.  Since 
integration  the  relationships  between  the  Division  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  had  been  both  challenging  and  rewarding.  Joint 
meetings  had  taken  place  and  useful  procedures  adopted  for  the  avoidance  of  over¬ 
lapping  and  misunderstanding.  Bishop  Sadiq  asked  that  members  would  pray  that 
through  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Mexico  there  might  be  a  new  understanding 
of  the  Church’s  missionary  and  evangelistic  task.  Bishop  Sadiq  then  called  on  Bishop 
Newbigin  who  presented  the  report  of  the  Division.  He  drew  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  documents,  which  were  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  I : 

—  Final  Report  of  the  Advisory  Group  on  the  Future  of  the  Theological  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  (Appendix  XI)  ; 

—  Proposed  Christian  Literature  Fund  (Appendix  XII). 


15.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Dr.  Bliss  presented  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (Appen¬ 
dix  XIII),  and  called  attention  to  a  statement  distributed  to  the  Central  Committee 
(not  included  in  the  Minutes,  but  available  from  WCC  headquarters)  reporting  on 
a  study  of  the  question  “Whom  Shall  the  Educated  Person  Serve  ?“ 

Dr.  Bliss  also  presented  a  document  “Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres”  (Appen¬ 
dix  XIV),  which  was  referred  to  Policy  Preference  Committee  I. 


16.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies 

The  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies  was  tabled  without  formal  presentation. 
(Appendix  XV.) 


17.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  concerning  the  World 
Conference  on  God,  Man  and  Contemporary  Society 

Mr.  Abrecht  spoke  to  the  report  on  plans  for  the  World  Conference  on  God, 
Man  and  Contemporary  Society  (see  Appendix  XV).  The  enlarged  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee  which  had  been  held  in  June  had  included  representatives  from 
every  continent  and  almost  every  major  confessional  group.  More  than  half  its 
members  were  laymen.  The  group  had  done  some  valuable  preparatory  work  and 
its  main  conclusions  were  incorporated  in  the  report.  Mr.  Abrecht  drew  special 
attention  to  the  thinking  of  the  Working  Committee  concerning  the  participation  of 
the  local  churches  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  conference  (see  Appendix  XV, 
p.  117).  It  was  hoped  to  make  available  for  wide  distribution  in  late  1964  or  early 
1965  a  study  pamphlet  on  the  issues  being  considered  for  the  World  Conference. 
The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  meeting  in  Rochester,  had  made  the 
following  comment  on  plans  for  the  Conference  :  “Modern  technological  society 
implies,  to  many,  a  deep  negative  influence  on  man’s  relation  to  God.  This  fact 
profoundly  affects  the  contemporary  understanding  and  concept  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  kind  of  spirituality  demanded  by  the  Gospel  in  technical  society. . . 
The  Conference  should  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  deal  with  all  aspects  of  Christian 
obedience,  but  it  should  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  new  technical  society  challenges 
traditional  concepts  of  obedience  and  of  spirituality,  and  should  seek  to  explore 
what  response  in  both  concept  and  practice  should  be  made  to  this  challenge.  The 
Committee  invites  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  to  develop  its  plans  for 
the  Conference  so  that  people  may  be  helped  concerning  the  question,  ‘What  is  the 
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nature  of  the  life  demanded  of  a  Christian  in  the  new  social  situation  ?’  ”  This 
statement  made  explicit  the  fact  that  we  are  concerned  inevitably  with  the  spiritual 
characteristics  of  contemporary  technical  society,  with  its  ethos,  and  the  ways  in 
which  that  ethos  is  confronting,  challenging  or  confirming  the  Christian  faith.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  modem  society  can  and  must  be  transformed  by 
Christian  action  ;  but  we  are,  in  a  prior  way,  concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  modern 
world  view  on  the  Christian  man’s  interpretation  of  himself,  his  hope  and  his  destiny 
in  society.  In  closing  Mr.  Abrecht  said  that  this  project  was  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  study  conferences  the  Council  had  yet  attempted.  Almost  every  group 
and  agency  of  the  Council  was  related  to  it,  and  it  was  proposed  to  begin  regular 
staff  joint  discussion  on  the  progress  of  plans. 


18.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 

Mr.  Parlin  called  upon  Mr.  Maury,  who  presented  the  Report  of  the  Department 
(Appendix  XVI).  Mr.  Maury  also  presented  a  plan  for  a  proposed  project  of  ecu¬ 
menical  radio /television  news  service  (Appendix  XVII). 

Following  this  presentation,  Mr.  Parlin  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  work 
of  the  Department  was  carried  out  on  a  minimal  budget  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  demands  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
might  make  it  necessary  at  some  stage  to  reconsider  the  scale  of  its  operations. 

It  was  then  agreed  : 

that  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Information  and  the  document  “Ecu¬ 
menical  Radio/Television  News  Service  Project”  be  received. 


19.  Report  of  the  New  York  office 

Dr.  Barnes  presented  the  Report  of  the  New  York  office  (Appendix  XVIII). 
Dr.  Fry  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Barnes’  report  and  work,  and  it  was  agreed  : 
that  the  Report  of  the  New  York  office  be  received. 


20.  Action  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Divisions 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  Reports  of  the  Divisions,  hearings  were  held 
upon  each  of  the  reports.  The  function  of  the  hearings  was  to  provide  opportunity 
for  members  to  ask  questions,  and  to  see  whether  issues  arose  which  would  justify 
consideration  by  the  Central  Committee  as  a  whole.  It  was  not  reported  that  any 
such  issues  appeared,  other  than  those  already  referred  to  Reference  Committees. 

The  Central  Committee  therefore  agreed  : 
that  the  following  reports  be  received  : 

(a)  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service. 

(b)  The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

(c)  The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action. 

(d)  The  Division  of  Studies. 
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MAIN  THEMES 


21.  The  Church’s  Responsibility  in  the  New  Societies 

Pastor  Jean  Kotto  and  Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck  addressed  the  Central  Committee 
on  this  subject.* 

In  the  introduction  to  the  two  addresses,  the  following  statement  was  read, 
representing  both  Dr.  von  Bismarck  and  Pastor  Kotto. 

“Two  addresses  will  be  given  on  the  same  subject,  ‘What  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  in  the  “new  societies”  ?’  One  comes  from  Cameroon,  and  the  other  from 
Germany  —  two  very  different  spheres  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  two 
speakers  did  not  discuss  the  subject  together  before  writing  their  addresses.  Yet 
there  is  no  overlapping  between  them ;  the  two  contributions  complement  one 
another.  They  reveal  a  remarkable  measure  of  agreement,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  should  be  drawn. 

1 .  Both  the  speakers  stress  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  traditional  culture  into  a  technological  one,  the  church  is  particu¬ 
larly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  narrowness  in  ethical  matters. 

2.  Both  speakers  therefore  appeal  to  the  churches,  congregations  and  individual 
Christians  to  play  a  more  responsible  part  in  all  the  political  and  technological 
developments  of  our  time.  Both  of  them  show  the  terrible  possibility  that  the  church 
may  become  a  camp  of  refugees  who  are  afraid  of  the  future. 

3.  Both  of  the  addresses  clearly  show  that  the  Christian  church  must  accept  the 
‘ministry  of  reconciliation’  amid  the  hatred  and  the  conflicts  which  accompany  social 
change  ;  it  must  rise  above  the  situation.  With  the  growth  of  power  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ideological  and  racial  blocs,  the  political  leaders  need  more  than  ever  to  be 
confronted  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  conscience  of  the  state. 

4.  Pastor  Jean  Kotto  is  a  clergyman  and  Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck  a  layman,  but 
their  experience  has  brought  both  of  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  afraid 
that  in  both  their  countries  the  Christian  church  may  withdraw  into  self-satisfied 
isolation,  and  instal  itself  comfortably  there,  well  away  from  the  further  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  society.  This  insight  calls  not  only  for  sober  analysis  and  awareness. 
It  calls  also  for  the  liberating  message  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the 
Church  and  the  world,  over  the  present  and  the  future.  ‘We  have  our  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels. . ” 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  following  points  were  made : 

Bishop  Bartha  stressed  the  importance  of  transmitting  to  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  congregation  the  principles  and  ideas  which  were  discussed  in  our  committees. 
It  was  necessary  to  guard  against  contrasting  Communism  and  Christianity  as 
though  they  were  both  ideologies.  The  churches  were  not  properly  equipped  to  deal 
with  economic  questions.  Speaking  of  his  own  country.  Bishop  Bartha  said  that  out 
of  ten  million  people  three  million  had  no  basis  of  economic  existence  at  all.  “We 

*  These  addresses  are  published  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review. 
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should  have  done  something  about  this  but  we  did  not  and  now  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  where  we  really  are  not  the  right  people  to  make  a  judgement  of  what  is 
good  in  economic  matters...  There  really  is  not  a  great  danger  of  confusion  between 
Christianity  and  ideology.  In  a  worship  service  it  is  our  task  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  Communist  that  we  love  others  in  the  name  of  Christ  —  even  them,  particularly 
them.”  He  felt  that  the  conclusion  that  dialogue  should  be  carried  on  was  essen¬ 
tial.  In  the  fellowship  of  Christ  we  could  all  speak  very  freely  to  one  another  on 
specific  questions. 

Dr.  Niemoller  referred  to  the  function  of  the  Church  in  the  new  societies.  He 
almost  wholly  agreed  with  what  was  said  in  the  two  papers  but  felt  that  they  dealt 
not  with  the  function  of  the  Church  but  only  with  the  presuppositions  of  the  churches. 
The  claim  of  Dr.  von  Bismarck’s  paper  was  that  the  traditional  message  can  be 
completely  impeded  if  it  fails  to  express  its  sympathy  with  contemporary  people. 
“But  the  question  is,  ‘What  is  the  traditional  message?’  The  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  encourages  us  to  speak  to  the  individual.  We  can  speak  to  the  person 
about  his  environment  but  how  is  he  to  behave  in  his  environment  and  what  is  he 
to  do  to  live  his  life  in  the  Christian  faith  in  his  environment  today  ?  That  is  the 
main  question  from  which  everyone  shrinks  and  on  which  people  need  to  be  helped 
to  find  the  answer,  but  they  can  only  be  helped  by  those  who  have  themselves  been 
helped.  I  see  not  only  a  cleavage  between  man’s  nature  and  environment,  but  a 
cleavage  between  the  methods  in  which  we  are  taught  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  the 
method  by  which  it  needs  to  be  preached  to  show  a  way  out  of  that  cleavage.” 

Principal  Chandran  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  main  point  that  the  Church  must 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  claim  power,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  ask 
whether  there  was  not  the  possibility  of  getting  involved  in  power  structures  if  we 
are  to  make  effective  changes  in  society  ?  The  difficulty  was  that  Dr.  von  Bismarck 
did  not  make  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
who  were  inspired  by  the  Gospel  to  go  into  the  world  and  get  involved  in  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  society.  That  distinction  was  important,  and  we  ought  to  give  guidance 
to  members  as  to  how  to  use  power  structures  to  fulfil  a  Christian  role  in  society. 
In  India  it  was  this  idea  of  avoiding  the  use  of  power  which  had  excused  church 
members  from  becoming  involved  in  politics  and  social  responsibility.  He  would 
like  to  underline  what  Dr.  von  Bismarck  said  about  ideological  involvement.  India 
was  known  for  its  non-alignment.  The  Church  had  an  important  part  to  play  in 
strengthening  the  forces  which  worked  for  a  democratic  way  of  life.  In  analysing 
our  situation  in  the  modern  world  it  was  important  to  look  for  methods  which  the 
churches  could  adopt  to  make  their  role  in  society  effective.  “We  have  to  ask  our¬ 
selves,  how  does  the  Church  become  more  free  from  the  traditional  forms  of  preach¬ 
ing,  teaching,  theological  patterns  and  so  on  ?  How  do  we  use  the  educational 
programme  of  the  Church  to  help  it  to  fulfil  its  role  in  society  ?” 

Mr.  Jan-Erik  Wikstrom  said  that  both  papers  failed  to  give  a  solution.  This  was 
rather  typical  of  the  World  Council  today.  He  felt  we  were  good  in  giving  an  analysis 
of  our  plight  and  very  poor  in  giving  constructive  proposals.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  when  a  European  criticised  the  European  churches  he  could  be  very  strong, 
but  was  far  less  so  when  criticising  the  African  or  Asian  churches.  The  same  applied 
to  a  speaker  from  the  Asian  or  African  churches.  He  himself  would  like  to  say,  for 
example,  that  our  religious  broadcast  programmes  were  far  better  in  many  countries 
than  the  political  programmes.  “When  it  is  fairly  popular  to  be  honest  to  God,  you 
should  also  be  honest  to  the  Church.” 

Bishop  Barbieri  spoke  about  the  situation  in  Latin  America.  There  had  been  two 
different  positions  in  the  churches  as  far  as  society  was  concerned  :  the  position  of  the 
dominant  church  which  had  tried  to  dominate  the  life  of  Latin  America,  which  was 
still  the  case  in  many  countries  ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  minority  churches  produced 
by  the  missionary  effort.  In  the  majority  of  these  a  spirit  of  aloofness  from  society 
was  found.  We  had  been  living  between  two  extremes.  During  recent  years  there 
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had  been  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  minority  churches.  There  was  the  case  of  Cuba 
where  the  minority  churches  identified  themselves  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
almost  100%,  and  finally  many  of  those  who  embarked  on  that  revolution  were 
outside  the  country  today.  “We  cannot  go  on  with  the  idea  that  has  been  prevalent 
in  the  minority  churches  that  the  only  thing  to  preach  is  that  their  relation  is  with 
heaven  and  not  with  earth . . .  One  thing  we  must  ask  is  :  Is  the  church  really  ready 
to  change  ?  And  we  find  in  Latin  America  it  has  changed  very  little.  It  is  like  living 
in  a  fortress  defending  itself  against  the  world,  instead  of  going  out  into  the  world. 
The  church  must  take  on  the  role  of  the  Suffering  Servant. . .  A  complete  renewal  of 
theological  education  is  needed  so  that  it  does  not  live  in  an  ‘ivory  tower’  but  is 
related  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  people.’’ 

Bishop  Lilje  expressed  the  desire  that  such  analyses  of  the  structure  of  society 
should  be  much  more  precise.  He  asked  that  without  minimising  the  importance  of 
certain  political  aspects,  we  should  at  the  same  time  not  neglect  two  other  aspects 
which  contributed  to  changes  in  our  social  structure.  One  was  the  changes  in  com¬ 
munity  life  produced  by  the  growth  in  technological  skills  :  he  raised  the  question 
whether  the  World  Council  had  taken  sufficient  cognizance  of  this  fact.  The  second 
was  the  tremendous  revolutionary  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  thought  of 
our  generation.  The  result  was  that  the  best  thinkers  of  our  age  could  no  longer  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  the  theologians  and  philosophers  :  it  was  high  time  that  we 
took  cognizance  of  this  also.  The  results  for  the  churches  of  these  various  critical 
analyses  were,  first,  the  demand  for  the  church  to  change  its  form  and  ways  of  life, 
and  secondly  the  demand  that  it  modernize  its  language.  “We  have  developed  a 
theological  language  in  Germany  that  has  almost  resigned  itself  to  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  make  itself  understood  to  any  educated  modern  man.’’  Bishop  Lilje  agreed 
with  those  who  said  that  something  needed  to  be  done  at  the  level  of  the  parish  and 
the  congregation.  That  was  where  the  Word  of  God  encountered  the  man  who 
works  in  the  technological  society.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Church  was  to 
discover  how  the  life  of  the  Church  could  be  enabled  to  encounter  contemporary  life 
in  its  new  social  structures  and  still  remain  the  Church  and  be  more  effective  as  the 
Church. 

Bishop  Hajek  spoke  of  the  conditions  under  which  Christians  in  such  countries  as 
his  found  themselves.  “Just  imagine  that  you  have  a  real  love  for  your  people  and 
for  your  homeland  and  suddenly  your  homeland  becomes  socialist.  What  would  you 
then  do  ?  Would  you  become  an  enemy  of  your  own  people  or  would  you  rather  not 
try  to  help  the  people  under  the  new  conditions  ?  We  want  to  remain  Christians  as 
we  have  always  been,  and  we  seek  to  carry  out  our  task  as  a  Church  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deal  with  various  real  problems.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties.  That  is  obvious. 
If  there  is  a  socialist  or  communist  government  and  there  are  also  Christian  churches 
there  are  bound  to  be  problems.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this.  But  these  problems 
must  be  solved.  Our  home  will  remain  socialist  and  we  must  seek  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  live  as  Christian  churches  under  these  conditions.’’ 

Bishop  Warren  spoke  of  the  reference  in  Dr.  von  Bismarck’s  paper  to  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  deal  with  the  areas  on  which  public  interest  has  not  yet  been  focussed. 
He  felt  the  task  of  the  church  was  something  much  wider  than  this.  Its  task  was 
to  care  for  some  of  these  things  in  partnership  with  the  State.  In  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  the  Government  found  it  much  more  economic  to  work  through  the  church 
in  many  of  these  tasks  of  compassion  and  rehabilitation.  The  church  did  not  under¬ 
take  these  with  any  intention  of  attempting  to  recover  control  of  the  state,  but  to  help 
the  state  to  show  forth  the  compassion  of  Christ  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Shiro  Abe  supported  the  view  that  the  Church  must  work  to  focus  public 
opinion  on  the  need  for  taking  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  stimulate 
the  government  to  undertake  such  care. 

The  discussion  was  concluded  with  further  comment  by  Dr.  von  Bismarck  and 
Pastor  Jean  Kotto. 
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22.  The  Meaning  of  Membership  in  the  WCC 

The  General  Secretary  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject  (Appendix  XIX).  In  the 
ensuing  discussion  the  following  points  were  made : 

Professor  Alivisatos  said  that  he  liked  the  statement,  especially  in  its  attempt, 
after  Toronto  and  particularly  after  Montreal,  to  discover  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  World  Council  and  how  to  define  this.  In  some  of  the  expressions  of  the 
document  issues  had  been  raised  on  which  some  might  express  different  opinions. 
There  was  a  danger  that  we  might  proceed  too  hastily.  There  was  a  reference  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  being  “in  some  sense  the  church  and  that  membership 
in  it  adds  something  to  the  ecclesiological  reality  of  its  member  churches.”  There 
was  no  doubt  that  we  all  looked  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  fact  of  the 
Una  Sancta  but  he  did  not  think  the  World  Council  could  be  regarded  as  this.  “For 
the  moment  we  are  not  quite  clear  amongst  ourselves  about  the  ecclesiological  idiom 
of  each  of  our  own  churches  and  even  of  the  ecclesiological  idiom  of  certain  groups 
of  churches  which  are  very  near  each  other  but  which  still  have  not  yet  found  any 
agreement  as  to  their  ecclesiological  basis.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  having  a 
very  clear  and  firm  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church  would  not  agree  that  the 
World  Council  can  in  any  way  become  a  church.  This  would  be  in  contrast  to  what 
has  been  affirmed  before,  that  the  Council  does  not  want  to  be  a  super-church.” 
Dr.  Alivisatos  said  that  the  Orthodox  Church  was  very  happy  to  recognize  the 
cooperation  between  the  churches  in  the  Council  but  would  not  recognize  it  as  having 
the  prerogatives  which  belong  to  the  true  Church. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  pointed  out  that  Professor  Alivisatos  had  misunderstood  what 
he  has  said  in  the  paper  and  suggested  an  amendment. 

Bishop  Noth  said  that  we  had  acquired  the  habit  of  defending  ourselves  against 
the  attempt  to  become  a  super-church.  He  knew  of  course  what  was  implied.  “We 
think  in  institutional  terms.  Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  we  were  simply  to  become 
a  church  ?  We  are  opposed  as  an  ecumenical  council  to  the  attempt  to  become  a 
super-church,  but  don’t  we  all  desire  to  become  a  church  ?  Are  we  not  obliged  at  this 
point  to  think  through  the  whole  problem  from  a  different  and  fresh  perspective  ? 
I  would  like  to  express  a  warning  against  the  excessive  use  of  the  term  ‘super-church’.” 

Professor  Ioannidis  made  a  statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  which  he  later  withdrew,  save  for  the  assertion  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
could  never  regard  the  World  Council  as  a  church. 

Bishop  Samuel  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  year  in  writing  pamphlets 
which  answered  criticisms  against  the  World  Council.  The  line  of  thought  demon¬ 
strated  in  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft’s  paper  would  make  things  very  difficult  for  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  especially  as  many  of  them  were  still  in  the  position  of  trying  to  understand 
what  was  understood  amongst  us  when  we  spoke  of  the  Council.  He  hoped  we 
should  not  go  on  with  this  discussion  until  we  had  made  all  our  constituency  and  our 
local  churches  feel  what  we  were  feeling  together  here. 

Dr.  Berkhof  said:  “The  General  Secretary  has  helped  us  many  times  when  we 
have  had  difficult  questions  about  the  philosophy  of  the  World  Council  and  he  has 
helped  us  this  time  by  saying  that  we  cannot  be  helped  on  this  point.  At  any  rate 
that  is  my  conclusion  after  having  heard  his  clear  statement  on  this  question.  I  see 
the  World  Council  as  a  kind  of  channel  or  a  kind  of  train,  or  better  still,  a  kind  of 
process,  and  no  one  knows  what  the  outcome  of  the  process  will  be.”  He  felt  that 
the  discussion  had  clearly  shown  that  we  were  not  all  agreed  about  what  we  were 
doing  and  aiming  at  in  the  World  Council,  or  what  we  experienced  in  it.  There  was 
not  only  the  problem  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  but  also  of  the  many  “Evangelical” 
churches  which  were  hesitant  about  joining.  He  felt  that  we  could  probably  not  go 
beyond  Toronto.  “We  can  live  beyond  Toronto  and  I  hope  we  do,  but  we  cannot 
formulate  beyond  Toronto.” 
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Bishop  Lilje  expressed  appreciation  of  the  restraint  which  characterised  the  paper, 
which  did  not  say  more  than  we  could  say  at  this  time  but  tried  to  say  clearly  what  we 
were  able  to  say  and  ought  to  say.  The  paper  spoke  of  the  “ecumenical  reality”  and 
it  was  a  reality.  “It  describes  some  of  the  vague  expressions  we  use  in  an  effort  to 
describe  this  reality,  but  still  there  is  a  reality.  In  saying  that  we  must  first  seek  to 
state  more  clearly  what  is  happening  to  us  all  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  then 
try  to  go  forward  in  the  light  of  that  new  awareness,  the  paper  expressed  an  excellent 
guiding  principle.  “There  is  not  only  the  ‘event’  which  can  be  described  by  the  term 
‘ecumenical,’  but  also  an  attitude  of  mind  which  all  of  us  have  learned  to  understand 
better  and  more  deeply.  We  have  become  more  aware  of  other  churches  ;  we  have 
started  thinking  with  other  churches  and  for  other  churches,  trying  to  learn  from 
them  what  they  can  tell  us.”  Bishop  Lilje  reminded  the  committee  that  it  was  always 
a  difficult  moment  in  church  history  when  a  big  event  had  to  be  institutionalised, 
but  he  was  not  one  who  rejected  all  ideas  of  institution.  “Nothing  can  really 
go  on  living  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which  is  not  an  institution  ;  but  it  must  be 
the  right  kind  of  institution.  It  must  not  kill  real  life.”  He  felt  that  being  together 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  had  provided  insights  which  no  church  alone  could 
have  won.  We  had  no  permission  from  God  to  give  that  up.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  new  tasks  to  which  we  had  been  called.  He  himself  had  learned  a  great  deal  about 
what  the  churches  should  do  by  being  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  “I  have  learned 
what  no  church  can  learn  alone.  I  strongly  believe  that  differences  are  not  everything 
and  clear  thinking  and  clear  concepts  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  are  always  valuable.” 

Principal  Chandran  did  not  think  that  the  World  Council  was  merely  an  instru¬ 
ment  the  churches  had  made  for  themselves.  It  was  God  who  had  led  us  into  this 
fellowship  and  our  joining  and  remaining  in  the  fellowship  was  due  to  our  common 
conviction  regarding  the  calling  of  the  Church  to  be  one,  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  world.  He  recalled  the  manner  in  which  God  had  acted  in  history,  raising  up 
prophets  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  his  redemptive  acts.  Our  membership  in  the 
Council  implied  that  we  were  endeavouring  to  be  obedient  to  God’s  call  so  that  his 
mission  in  the  world  could  be  fulfilled.  In  sending  this  document  and  the  Montreal 
statement  to  the  churches  we  should  ask  them  to  try  to  expound  the  meaning  of  their 
participation  in  the  World  Council,  not  merely  to  comment  on  something  that  was 
going  on  in  the  committee.  While  the  decision  to  join  the  Council  was  taken  in  the 
synods  and  higher  courts  of  the  churches,  it  was  important  that  the  local  churches 
themselves  should  understand  why  they  were  in  the  fellowship  and  that  the  local 
congregations  should  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Professor  d’Espine  said  that  we  would  all  agree  we  were  members  of  a  movement. 
We  were  moving  and  things  were  changing  and  it  was  useful  to  try  to  see  from  stage 
to  stage  the  position  that  had  been  reached.  The  definition  of  the  unity  for  which  we 
work  and  pray  adopted  at  New  Delhi  already  marked  one  such  step.  He  asked 
whether  the  reference  to  mutual  correction  and  mutual  enrichment  brought  with  it 
the  necessity  of  saying  something  about  our  ecclesiological  convictions.  If  we  were 
truly  taking  part  in  the  World  Council  it  was  implied  that  we  were  ready  to  accept 
mutual  correction  of  our  convictions  and  a  mutual  enrichment  of  our  convictions. 
“This  means  that  we  do  not  consider  that  our  conception  of  the  Church  is  one  which 
will  not  change.  It  means  that  we  are  led  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  to  teach  one 
another  certain  things  about  ecclesiological  relationships  and  about  the  conception  of 
the  Church.” 

The  Metropolitan  of  Minsk  said  that  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  knew  that 
the  Council  was  not  a  super-church.  The  Orthodox  Churches  would  always  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  accord  to  the  Council  marks  which  were  proper  to  the  Church, 
but  he  did  not  find  in  the  General  Secretary’s  paper  any  attempt  to  give  elements  of 
ecclesiality  to  the  nature  of  the  WCC.  He  had  listened  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter 
and  if  the  interpretation  was  correct,  he  would  like  to  repeat  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  document  unacceptable  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  There 
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was  in  the  ecumenical  movement  a  striving  towards  full  and  deep  unity  of  faith  in 
fulfilment  of  the  command  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  We  cooperated  in  various  aspects, 
including  practical  activity.  But  participation  in  the  World  Council  was  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  finding  a  local  solution  of  certain  practical  questions.  The 
striving  to  attain  unity  of  faith  was  the  work  for  which  we  were  all  gathered 
together  in  the  Council.  The  WCC  was  described  as  an  instrument.  “This  is  com¬ 
pletely  true  :  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  instalment ;  it  serves  to  help  us  in  taking 
practical  measures  in  everyday  life ;  and  it  is  an  instrument  which  helps  us  to  unite 
our  efforts  in  striving  to  attain  unity  in  Christ.”  The  Metropolitan  said  that  the 
Toronto  declaration  spoke  clearly  of  the  nature  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  relationship  of  member  churches  to  it  and  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
any  new  statement  on  this  question.  At  the  same  time  he  welcomed  the  proposal  to 
refer  the  paper  to  member  churches  for  study  and  for  written  comment.  Although  the 
Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  clear  and  precise, 
he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  study  what  other  member  churches 
thought  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Harms  reminded  Professor  Ioannidis  that  the  Orthodox  churches  were  not 
alone  in  claiming  that  membership  in  the  Council  did  not  require  them  to 
recognize  all  other  member  churches  as  churches.  “My  own  Church  as  never 
thought  of  the  Orthodox  as  the  Church.” 

Dr.  Payne  said  he  came  from  a  community  of  Christians  among  whom  there 
were  those  as  anxious  and  sometimes  as  critical  of  the  World  Council  as  any  in  the 
world.  For  this  reason  he  hoped  that  the  document  in  some  slightly  amended  form 
might  find  its  way  into  wider  circulation.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  paper  was 
tentative  and  that  those  in  the  Council  were  in  perplexity  themselves  about  the  real 
significance  of  all  that  God  is  doing  amongst  us.  Some  who  came  from  the  most 
radical  Protestant  churches  believed  they  had  an  ecclesiology  and  believed  they  had 
something  to  say  about  the  nature  of  the  Church.  He  hoped  that  if  the  document 
were  circulated  it  might  include  a  request  to  the  churches  to  think  again  about  their 
particular  ecclesiology  in  the  light  of  events  in  the  last  50  or  60  years  and  in  the  light 
of  what  God  had  shown  to  the  churches  in  the  fellowship  and  to  those  who  stood 
outside.  “One  of  the  most  radical  of  thinkers  —  John  Owen,  an  Independent  who  held 
a  doctrine  of  the  local  church  as  able  to  make  claims  to  the  full  grace  and  power  of 
the  Church,  said  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  commit  his 
soul  to  any  local  fellowship  which  was  not  in  fellowship  with  other  local  churches. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  note  is  something  which  not  only  we  as  Independent  or 
Congregational  churches  have  to  carry  to  much  wider  spheres,  but  that  it  is  something 
which  has  a  word  to  say  to  those  who  come  from  other  traditions  and  fellowships. 
It  is  no  longer  safe  for  any  group  of  Christians  anywhere  to  say  that  they  can  live 
their  life  and  make  their  full  contribution  apart  from  other  Christians  in  the  world.” 
Dr.  Payne  did  not  feel  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  use  of  the  term  “Chris¬ 
tendom”  in  his  speech  at  the  Public  Reception  *  would  greatly  help  us  :  the  word  still 
had  an  overtone  in  many  circles  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  disregard.  Though  we 
were  in  a  new  situation  and  uncertain  of  all  its  implications  of  what  God  is  doing 
for  us,  the  enquiry  suggested  by  Faith  and  Order  on  the  question  of  how  we  really 
view  the  World  Council  of  Churches  might  help  us  in  thinking  about  these  problems. 

Sir  Francis  Ibiam  suggested  that  the  paper  might  be  circulated  as  a  booklet  or 
pamphlet  and  not  included  in  any  other  report.  He  had  found  as  a  layman  that  once 
you  began  asking  questions  of  theologians  you  got  entirely  mixed  up.  “I  believe 
that  Christ  was  simple  and  spoke  to  us  simply  even  when  he  spoke  in  parables.  Our 
wisdom  is  foolishness,  our  strength  is  weakness  with  him.  His  simple  Gospel  is  that 
we  believe  and  trust  in  him,  and  if  the  World  Council  can  pass  that  truth  on  to  the 
world  I  think  we  would  be  witnessing  fruitfully  to  him.” 

*  For  the  text  of  this  speech  see  The  Ecumenical  Review ,  October  1963. 
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Dr.  Moses  said  that  he  had  tried  to  explain  to  critics  of  the  World  Council  that 
this  was  a  new  movement  with  specific  functions,  especially  that  of  trying  to  achieve 
the  unity  that  our  Lord  desired.  It  had  a  common  witness  and  service  to  a  needy 
world.  Self-examination  was  necessary  but  we  should  do  well  to  keep  this  related 
to  the  functional  aspect  of  the  Council,  watching  and  hoping  always  for  the  final 
achievement  of  unity. 

Professor  Nikolainen  believed  that  the  World  Council  was  a  new  event  and  a  new 
experience.  He  agreed  with  those  who  felt  that  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  Council,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  explain 
theologically  the  relations  between  the  present  Church  of  Christ  and  the  coming 
Church;  the  one  Church  of  Christ  and  the  many  historical  churches.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  in  New  Testament  times  there  were  already  many  churches.  “If  we 
cannot  define  the  nature  of  our  unity  and  the  nature  of  the  churches,  we  can  work 
to  regain  this  oneness,  this  practical  fellowship  which  the  first  Christians  had.” 

Bishop  Chandu  Ray  said  that  every  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  mystery  :  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  had  brought  us  together  into  this  great  mission 
in  unity  through  the  World  Council.  “We  believe  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave 
himself  to  draw  us  together  in  this  way.  Let  us  continue  to  depend  on  him  and  to 
serve  under  his  guidance  because  he  is  our  wisdom.” 

The  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia  said  we  had  been  brought  together  under  the 
guidance  of  God  to  form  a  common  instrument.  We  must  not  minimise  this  event, 
but  we  must  not  be  complacent  about  it.  “In  Montreal  we  spoke  of  worship  as  a  real 
element  of  the  congregation,  of  the  Sacrament  as  the  heart  of  worship.  We  have 
spoken  of  wholeness  and  the  growth  of  the  Church.  All  these  things  are  among  the 
elements  which  make  our  ‘event’  strong  and  real  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship.”  He 
felt  that  the  report  did  not  go  far  enough,  because  it  referred  to  past  discussion  and 
divisions.  The  paper  should  be  sent  to  the  churches,  which  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  visible  reality  in  other  terms. 

Dr.  Marsh  hoped  the  fruits  of  the  study  by  the  churches  would  be  made  available. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  be  related  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
without  being  changed  in  our  relationships  with  one  another.  “We  live  in  a  kind 
of  between-time  ;  in  a  kind  of  between-state,  between  existing  as  individual  churches 
and  becoming  that  one  Church  which  we  believe  in  good  time  God  will  give  to  us . . . 
Some  of  us  find  it  easier  to  live  with  our  vision  of  separated  churches  having  ceased 
to  be,  so  that  we  become  part  of  a  larger  unity.  In  some  ways  we  are  being  asked  not 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  our  life  in  the  WCC  more  real  than  our  life  in  our 
own  communion.  When  we  go  back  to  our  own  churches  we  have  to  live  in  a  church 
which  is  separated  from  other  churches,  though  it  may  be  immersed  in  this  particular 
movement.  Until  we  come  to  the  point  —  as  I  hope  we  shall  —  that  our  separations 
are  over  we  must  recognize  that  in  fact  we  still  are  separated.” 

Father  Verghese  commented  on  three  areas  on  which  as  a  member  of  staff  and  a 
member  of  a  church  he  had  some  disagreement.  (1)  He  could  not  accept  the  statement 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  was  anything  new  because  it  was  as  old  as  the  Church 
itself.  There  were  certain  new  elements  in  the  experience  of  the  ecumenical  event, 
but  it  was  not  new.  (2)  He  agreed  that  perhaps  commitment  to  membership  ought  to 
imply  commitment  to  mutual  correction,  but  for  himself  he  could  not  accept  this 
assumption.  If  this  had  been  said  to  the  churches  before  they  became  members  many 
would  not  have  joined.  (3)  He  felt  that  to  apply  the  nota  ecclesiae  to  the  Church 
and  then  to  the  World  Council  was  “rather  tricky.”  He  could  find  nota  all  through 
the  Church,  but  was  not  willing  to  describe  ecclesiastical  reality  simply  on  this  basis. 
“There  is  a  great  distinction  between  membership  and  degree  of  commitment  and 
participation.  There  are  many  churches  which  want  to  remain  members  but  have 
very  great  reservations  in  the  degree  of  commitment  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
it  now  finds  expression.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Toronto  statement  guards.  If 
we  send  this  paper  out  to  the  churches,  many  of  them  will  not  answer  it  at  all.  The 
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fact  of  being  members  of  the  WCC  has  made  no  difference  at  all  to  several  churches 
in  our  family  except  as  some  delegates  come  to  meetings  and  go  back.  We  should 
make  the  distinction  between  membership  and  degree  of  participation  quite  clear. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  the  Council  and  the 
‘de-ecclesifying’  influence  of  the  Council.  Many  who  come  from  a  tradition  of 
fulness  find  a  lack  of  fulness  in  the  WCC.  We  have  to  live  with  it  but  we  realize 
that  we  have  taken  the  risk  of  breaking  down  fences  and  living  within  the  context  of 
a  less  whole  but  wider  community.  Some  expression  must  be  given  to  this  in  the 
document.”  Father  Verghese  maintained  that  the  World  Council  could  not  ade¬ 
quately  be  described  as  an  instrument  of  the  churches.  It  was  the  forum  where  the 
churches  came  together  and  spoke  to  each  other ;  an  agency  through  which  the 
churches  did  together  what  they  had  before  done  separately.  It  was  the  fellowship  — 
a  fellowship  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  our  Basis  —  within  which  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  wholeness  we  could  still  experience  a  richness  though  this  was  not 
the  equivalent  of  the  fulness  which  some  had  previously  been  accustomed  to. 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  in  commenting  upon  Father  Verghese’s  reference  to  “mutual 
correction,”  drew  attention  to  the  Message  of  the  inaugural  Assembly  of  the  Council 
at  Amsterdam  in  which  the  member  churches  not  only  affirmed  their  intention  to  stay 
together  but  voiced  their  need  to  receive  correction  from  one  another.  Referring  to 
the  discussion  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  said  that  differences  of  opinion  were  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject ;  the  present  discussion  was  the  first  dialogue  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  since  1950.  We  were  merely  at  a  stage  of  a  process.  There  was  nothing  final 
about  the  paper.  He  suggested  amendments  which  would  meet  one  or  two  of  the 
points  made  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  would  be  embodied  in  the  document  (Appen¬ 
dix  XIX). 

Dr.  Fry  thanked  the  General  Secretary  for  his  presentation. 


23.  Report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I 

A.  Applications  for  membership 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  accepting  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  proposed  that  the  following  Churches  be  accepted  for  membership  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules.  One  or  more  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  spoke  concerning  each  of  the  Churches,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  membership  of  each  Church.  It  was  agreed  : 

that  the  following  churches  be  accepted  into  membership  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  : 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana ; 

Eglise  evangelique  du  Congo  (Brazzaville)  ; 

Eglise  presbyterienne  camerounaise ; 

Coptic  Evangelical  Church  (Synod  of  the  Nile)  ; 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirche  in  Chile  ; 

Slowakische  evang.  Kirche  A.B.  in  Jugoslawien ; 

Czechoslovak  Church ; 

Methodist  Church,  Nigeria  (when  the  final  letter  is  received  accepting  the 
Basis  of  the  WCC) ; 

Eglise  evangelique  de  Polyn6sie  fran^aise  (Tahiti)  (when  procedures  of  auto¬ 
nomy  are  completed). 

Agreed  : 

that  the  following  be  accepted  as  an  “Associated  Church”  : 

Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan. 
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B.  Future  Meetings 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

(a)  Executive  Committee 

that  the  invitation  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  (scheduled  for  February  10-14,  1964) 
in  Russia  be  noted  and  that  the  Metropolitan  of  Minsk  be  asked  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Central  Committee  to  his  Church  for  this  invitation  to 
the  Executive  Committee ; 

that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  scheduled  for 
July  27-31,  1964  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  officers,  having  in  mind  the 
invitation  given  by  Bishop  Lilje,  that  the  Committee  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  in  Germany. 


(b)  Central  Committee 

that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  be  held  in  Africa  from 
January  12-21,  1965  and  that  the  officers  be  empowered  to  make  the  final 
decision  with  regard  to  its  location. 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
the  invitation  issued  in  Paris  by  the  German  Churches  for  the  holding  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  1966  in  Germany. 


C.  Churches  and  Government  Funds  for  Development  Aid  Abroad  (Appendix  VI) 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  proposed  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the 
document  “The  Churches  and  Government  Funds  for  Development  Aid  Abroad” 
(Appendix  VI)  with  certain  amendments  and  comment. 

Following  the  report  of  this  proposal,  the  following  points  were  made  in  discus¬ 
sion  : 

Dr.  Cooke  stated  that  the  real  question  at  issue  concerned  requests  coming  from 
the  German  churches  to  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  for  guidance  in  the  handling 
of  funds  from  the  German  Government.  The  problem  was  not,  however,  confined 
to  Germany.  Such  grants  were  made  for  various  purposes  and  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  areas.  In  a  sense  the  German  proposals  were  the  “cleanest”  we  had. 
The  central  agency  was  a  Church  agency  and  it  was  this  agency  which  approved 
requests  for  the  resources  which  were  made  available.  The  projects  were  not  subject 
to  government  veto  but  were  indications  of  the  purposes  for  which  grants  would  be 
used. 

Archbishop  Beecher  said  that  a  number  of  members  had  grave  apprehensions 
about  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  as  a  whole.  “Those  of  us  who  live  under  the 
shadow  of  a  stigma  sometimes  associated  with  us,  whether  we  be  nationals  or 
ex-patriates,  of  being  the  vehicles  of  a  continuing  colonialism  feel  that  the  proposals 
might  give  rise  to  a  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  such  a  stigma.”  It  was  only  after 
careful  explanation  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Blake  in  the  Reference 
Committee  that  this  fear  had  been  removed.  He  had  felt  reassured  by  the  provisions 
in  Sections  (B)  4  and  5  (seepp.  82-83,  Appendix  VI)  which  enabled  him  to  give  complete 
and  unequivocal  support  to  the  proposals.  Archbishop  Beecher  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  which,  in  revised  form,  was  approved,  but  which  was  superseded  by  the  final 
action. 

Dr.  Brennecke  said  that  he  spoke  on  this  question  with  some  hesitation  but  he 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  dangers  involved  in  channelling  Government  aid 
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through  the  missionary  societies.  “This  would  bring  us  again  into  that  dependence 
on  governments  which  played  such  a  disastrous  role  in  the  colonial  time. . .  I  admit 
that  in  the  meantime  important  steps  have  been  taken  to  reach  as  much  independence 
as  possible.  The  document  before  us  makes  this  quite  clear.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  secure  especially  as  far  as  possible  that  these  government  funds  are  made  available 
unconditionally.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  confess  —  and  I  feel  obliged  to  do  so  by 
my  conscience  —  that  I  am  still  very  unhappy  about  this  matter.”  Dr.  Brennecke 
said  that  he  recognized  the  obligation  of  governments  to  provide  aid  for  development 
abroad.  He  would  also  agree  that  missions  should  be  prepared  to  give  advice  in  the 
matter  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  the  business  of  missions  to  become 
the  channel  for  government  action.  Such  a  policy  would  create  the  danger  of  “a  new 
mixture  between  politics  and  church  and  mission  affairs.”  He  could  not  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  procedures  proposed  in  the  recommendations  of  the  memorandum. 

Dr.  Moses  expressed  the  gratitude  of  those  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
generosity  of  the  German  government,  but  said  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indian 
Government  to  agree  to  mission  agencies  accepting  aid  from  another  government. 
There  was  even  difficulty  in  getting  permission  for  educational  institutions  to  seek 
assistance  from  foundations  or  other  sources.  There  was  a  general  impression  that 
the  service  institutions  of  the  churches  were  instruments  through  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  people  Christians.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  the  conception 
from  the  minds  of  their  Indian  brethren  that  money  for  this  purpose  was  received 
from  outside  the  country.  “They  do  not  believe  that  when  we  preach  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  we  preach  out  of  an  inner  constraint  and  not  because  we  get  aid  from 
foreign  countries.  There  is  still  a  feeling  that  the  Indian  church  is  an  enclave  of  the 
old  colonial  system.” 

Bishop  Lilje  said  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
confusing  the  issues  at  stake.  It  was  necessary  to  look  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  the  receiving  and  of  the  giving  countries.  He  did  not  see  that 
there  was  reason  for  singling  out  the  German  Government  in  this  way,  and  invited 
the  committee  to  consider  the  repercussions  of  this  not  only  in  the  East  but  also  in 
the  West  of  Germany.  “The  story  is  that  we  Germans  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  for  a  long  time  and  we  are  grateful  for  what  we  have  received  in  our  times  of 
need.  Now  things  have  changed.  We  are  able  to  contribute  and  we  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  willing  to  accept  its  share  in  the  task.  It  wants  to  put  this  money  at  the  disposal 
of  people  who  know  how  to  handle  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  conditions 
were  attached  to  these  funds...  Nobody  is  compelled  to  accept  this  money.” 
Bishop  Lilje  said  that  there  had  been  a  lack  of  unanimity  within  the  German  churches 
and  he  was  not  entirely  happy  that  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  the  WCC  as  it 
might  create  a  somewhat  delicate  situation.  We  must  not  create  a  situation  in  which 
it  appeared  that  other  Christians  were  sitting  in  judgement  on  what  had  been  done. 
As  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  the  situation  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  hesitation. 
The  problems  involved  could  be  solved  if  the  right  kind  of  organization  could  be  set 
up,  and  his  impression  was  that  this  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Jan-Erik  Wikstrom  proposed  that  the  document  be  not  received.  It  appeared 
that  the  Government  had  asked  the  missions  to  take  on  part  of  its  work  :  this  would 
not  help  church  leaders. 

Principal  Chandran  felt  it  was  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  governments  were 
able  to  release  large  sums  of  money  to  help  people  in  need,  but  that  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  being  channeled  through  the  churches  was  a  matter  for  serious  concern. 
Dr.  Cooke  had  said  that  this  was  not  something  new  and  that  other  governments  had 
done  the  same  thing,  for  example,  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  However,  this 
was  the  first  time  that  there  had  been  a  full-scale  discussion  in  the  WCC  and  any 
decisions  taken  would  inevitably  be  publicized.  “It  is  suggested  that  such  aid  has 
been  received  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  without  any  such  questions  being 
raised  as  are  raised  here,  and  that  the  project  coming  through  the  Government  of 
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Germany  is  much  ‘cleaner’  than  some  other  situations.  Are  we  simply  taking  a 
decision  in  terms  of  comparative  ethics  ?  I  am  wondering  whether  we  are  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  blunt  our  ethical  and  spiritual  sensitivity.  In  meeting  human  need,  whatever 
be  the  dimension  of  the  need,  we  are  trying  to  bear  witness  to  the  love  of  Christ,  of 
one  who  refused  to  turn  stones  into  bread,  who  refused"  to  exercise  or  use  political 
power  to  gain  his  ends.”  Principal  Chandran  feared  that  if  the  churches  used  govern¬ 
ment  money  for  service  projects  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  church,  this  would 
strengthen  the  argument  of  non-Christians  in  Asia  that  the  Christian  church  is 
spreading  through  the  support  of  governments.  At  present  grants  were  given  uncon¬ 
ditionally  but  even  this  added  to  the  power  of  the  Church.  In  his  opinion  nothing 
should  be  done  which  might  increase  this  type  of  influence  and  power  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  in  any  situation.  If  there  was  no  alternative  to  accepting  such  help, 
he  would  suggest  that  government  funds  be  used  exclusively  for  projects  in  which  the 
churches  cooperated  with  secular  or  non-Christian  agencies  to  meet  human  need. 

Bishop  Alexis  of  Tallin  suggested  that  such  aid  might  be  used  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  national  councils  in  the  areas  concerned. 

Bishop  Chandu  Ray  said  that  if  we  considered  ourselves  as  a  Church  Universal  we 
should  recognize  that  the  churches  must  help  other  members  of  the  Body  or  else 
become  isolated  national  churches.  “If  we  take  the  viewpoint  that  one  nation  can 
only  get  help  through  its  own  government  we  deny  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  a 
supra-national  body.”  Such  help  had  been  available  in  the  past  and  he  could  not 
see  that  the  new  procedure  was  offensive.  What  should  exercise  our  conscience  was 
the  way  in  which  the  grants  were  used.  The  references  which  had  been  made  to  the 
situation  in  India  were  not  relevant  to  other  parts  of  Asia.  He  suggested  that  all 
reference  to  the  German  Government  should  be  deleted  from  the  report  and  that  it 
should  simply  take  the  form  of  a  statement  concerning  the  receipt  of  government 
aid. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
finding  in  a  brief  discussion  a  common  mind  on  this  matter.  The  complications  in 
the  situation  in  the  receiving  and  giving  countries  and  even  between  different  types  of 
receiving  countries  were  so  great  that  it  was  an  almost  super-human  task  to  arrive 
at  the  right  kind  of  formula.  He  spoke  for  the  staff  in  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
discussion  which  had  called  attention  to  a  number  of  important  points  which  would 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  an 
agreed  statement  before  the  end  of  the  present  meeting.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  explained 
that  the  main  decision  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service  which  had  an  on-going  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The 
question  would  later  be  brought  back  to  the  Executive  and  Central  Committees  when 
it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  a  report  which  would  command  general  agreement : 
this  did  not  seem  possible  at  this  juncture. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  the  General  Secretary  it  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 

AGREED  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  having  taken  note  of  the  paper  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  Refugee  and  World  Service  and  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  on  the  subject  of  Churches  and  Government 
Funds  for  Development  Aid  Abroad  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  also  of  the  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee  on  the  specific 
proposals  of  DICARWS  in  this  connection,  instructs  the  staff  to  continue  the 
study  of  this  matter,  and  authorises  the  Divisional  Committees  of  DICARWS 
and  the  DWME  to  deal  in  the  light  of  this  discussion  with  specific  cases  on  their 
merits  in  consultation  with  the  national  Christian  council  of  the  country  concerned 
and  with  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches. 
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D.  Joint  Action  for  Service  (Appendix  V) 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : 

(a)  that  the  following  resolution  of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  be  accepted  : 

“The  Divisional  Committee 

(i)  authorised  the  Division,  on  certain  terms  and  under  agreed  conditions, 
to  approach  national,  confessional  or  service  agencies  of  the  churches 
to  undertake  specific  tasks  on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
through  this  Division  ; 

(ii)  welcomed  the  offer  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation’s  Commission  on 
World  Service  to  conduct  specific  service  programmes  on  behalf  of  the 
Division  according  to  the  resolution  received  from  the  LWF  Commis¬ 
sion  ; 

(iii)  authorised  the  Director  to  negotiate  with  the  LWF  Commission  on 
World  Service  to  undertake  a  specific  operation  on  behalf  of  the  Division 
with  regard  to  the  refugee  problem  in  Tanganyika.” 

(b)  that  the  Central  Committee  recommend  to  the  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  their  service  agencies  that  they  plan  their 
own  programmes  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service. 


E.  Staffing 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  recommended  and  it  was  agreed  : 
to  take  the  following  actions  concerning  staff : 

1.  General  Secretariat 

(i)  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  :  That  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  be  asked  to  serve  for  a 
further  period  until  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

(ii)  Associate  General  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Studies  :  That 
the  Central  Committee  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer. 

2.  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid ,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

(i)  That  Miss  Margaret  Jaboor,  at  present  Associate  Secretary  for  Refugees  and 
Associate  Director  of  Service  to  Refugees,  be  appointed  Secretary  for  Refu¬ 
gees  and  Director  of  the  Service  to  Refugees. 

(ii)  That  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  proposal  of  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  creation  of  the  following  new  posts  within  the  Division  : 

(1)  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Division 

(2)  An  Area  Secretary  for  the  USA 

and  authorise  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  these  appointments. 

3.  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

(i)  That  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  serve  as  Research  Secretary  and  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  for  a  further  period  until  June  30,  1967. 

(ii)  That  the  Rev.  Gwenyth  Hubble  serve  for  a  further  period  until  June  30,  1967. 
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(iii)  That  the  Rev.  Ronald  K.  Orchard  serve  for  a  further  period  until  June  30, 
1967. 

(iv)  That  the  Rev.  Anker  Gjerding  serve  as  Secretary  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Church  and  the  Jewish  People  for  a  further  period  until  June  30,  1967. 

(v)  That  Dr.  James  Hopewell  (Theological  Education  Fund)  serve  for  a  further 
period  until  June  30,  1965. 

4.  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Department  on  the  Laity :  That  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Young  serve  for  a  further  period 
until  October  31,  1967. 

5.  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration 

That  Mr.  Frank  Northam  serve  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration  for  a  further  period  until  December  31,  1970. 

6.  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 

That  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting 
in  February  1964  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  concerning  appointments  which  call  for 
action  by  the  WCC. 

F.  Joint  Study  Commission  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday 
School  Association 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : 

that,  bearing  in  mind  the  recommendations  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  Central  Committee 

(i)  welcomes  the  proposal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  and  Sunday  School  Association  that  a  joint  Study  Commission 
be  appointed  by  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday 
School  Association  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  consider  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  in  the  area  of  education  in  general  and  in  the 
nurture  and  equipment  of  Christians  ; 

(ii)  resolves  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  WCCESSA  that  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  proposed  joint  Study  Commission  be  as  follows  : 

a)  To  consider  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  the  nature  and  function  of 
education  in  our  changing  societies,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  churches’ 
responsibility  in  and  for  education  ;  and  to  work  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  common  theological  understanding  of  education. 

b)  To  make  recommendations  to  the  two  sponsoring  bodies  on  ways  of 
assisting  the  churches  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  responsibilities  in  general 
education  and  to  suggest  the  priorities  to  which  the  organizations  should 
address  themselves. 

c)  To  make  sample  studies  of  the  present  practices  of  the  churches  in  the 
nurture  and  training  of  their  members  ;  to  ascertain  what  are  the  most 
pressing  needs  and  to  suggest  how  the  two  organizations  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  churches  in  developing  new  lines  of  approach  to  this 
task. 

(iii)  resolves  further  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  WCCESSA  : 

a)  That  the  nominating  Committee  keep  in  mind  the  interest  of  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World  YWCA  and  the  World  Alliance 
of  YMCA’s  in  the  question  of  education  ; 
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b )  That  all  questions  of  finance  and  the  appointment  of  staff  be  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  two  organizations  with  the  provision  that  the  budget  of  the 
Joint  Commission  remain  distinct  from  their  general  budgets. 

c)  That  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  and  the  appropriate  WCCESSA 
body  review  the  progress  of  the  project  and  the  support  forthcoming  not 
later  than  January  1965. 

In  taking  these  actions,  the  Central  Committee  notes  : 

(1)  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission 
be  25  members ; 

(2)  that  the  first  year’s  budget  is  estimated  at  $20,000,  and  this  has  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  individuals  through  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and 
Sunday  School  Association ; 

(3)  that  for  the  first  year  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hamilton  of  the  staff  of  WCCESSA  and 
Father  Paul  Verghese  will  act  as  joint  secretaries  of  the  Commission ; 

(4)  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  study  will  be  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  that  the 
total  budget  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $100,000 ; 

(5)  that  this  will  be  a  programme  project,  resources  for  which  are  to  be  raised  from 
church  agencies  and  foundations. 

The  Central  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  to  the  need  for  securing,  in  agreement  with  the 
WCCESSA,  adequate  representation  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
muslim  lands  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

(See  also  later  under  Committee  Membership  Nominations.) 


G.  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  and  its  Secretariat 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

(a)  that  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Council  Relationships  regarding  its  future  work  and  the  responsibilities  of 
its  secretary,  as  amended  by  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XX)  ; 

(b)  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Structure. 


H.  Procedures  for  the  Examination  of  WCC  Structure 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  following  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  regarding  procedures  for 
the  examination  of  WCC  Structure  be  adopted  : 

(a)  that  a  committee  be  set  up  to  give  first  attention  to  the  following  questions : 

(i)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi,  in  the  paper  transmitted 
directly  to  the  Central  Committee  speaks  mainly  of  the  need  to  look  at 
WCC  organization  after  two  years  or  so  in  the  light  of  WCC-IMC  inte¬ 
gration. 

Does  experience  in  the  integrated  WCC  indicate  desirable  changes  in  its 
present  organization  ?  The  effect  of  integration  upon  the  total  should 
be  studied  as  well  as  particular  points  in  the  WCC  structure  :  DWME- 
DICARWS,  CCIA,  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  Missionary  Studies,  and 
relations  with  regional  bodies. 
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(ii)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi  suggested  that  the 
increase  in  membership  of  the  WCC  might  affect  its  organization. 

Does  the  augmented  membership  of  the  WCC  necessitate  changes  in  its 
structure  ?  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  increase 
in  membership  on  the  principles  of  representation  in  the  Assembly 
and  Central  and  Executive  Committees,  as  set  out  in  the  Constitution 
and  Rules. 

(iii)  The  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  notes  that  there  will  be  a 
re-examination  of  WCC  structure,  and  this  was  positively  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order  at  New  Delhi. 

Does  experience  indicate  that  further  changes  concerning  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  structure  of  the  WCC  are  required  ? 

(b)  that  in  the  course  of  its  work  the  committee  be  asked  to  give  attention  to 
structural  matters  in  general,  in  so  far  as  these  —  in  the  committee’s  discre¬ 
tion  —  call  for  reconsideration. 

(c )  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  broaden  the  mandate 
of  the  committee  to  include  a  consideration  of  the  financial  implications 
involved  e.g.  in  such  questions  as  those  arising  under  point  (a)  (ii)  above. 

(d)  that  the  following  time-table  be  considered  : 

1963  —  Rochester :  appointment  of  committee  and  framing  of  terms  of 
reference ; 

1963  —  January  1965  :  meetings  of  the  committee  as  needed,  interim  reports 
to  be  made  to  Executive  Committee ; 

January  1965  :  report  of  committee  to  Central  Committee  and  decisions 
concerning  future  work  which  may  be  needed. 

(e)  that  the  following  be  appointed  as  members  of  the  Committee : 

Dr.  Norman  Goodall  (Chairman) 

Dr.  Walter  Bauer 
Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck 
Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy 
Dr.  Alford  Carleton 
Mr.  Korula  Jacob 
Dr.  Pieter  Kuin 
Bishop  James  K.  Mathews 
Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller 
Metropolitan  of  Myra 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Right  Rev.  David  Say) 

(f)  that  the  resolution  of  the  consultative  group  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  on  the  proposed  study  of  the  structure  of  the  WCC  (Appen¬ 
dix  XXI)  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Structure,  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  being  specially  drawn  to  points  III  (a)  and  III  (e)  as  follows  : 

“The  relation  of  centralised  to  decentralised  elements  in  structure,  and 
in  this  connection  the  importance  of  national  and  regional  councils.” 

“The  handling  of  area  responsibilities  by  the  WCC  as  a  whole.” 
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I.  United  Bible  Societies  Programme  of  Advance  in  Scripture  Distribution 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  hears  with  deep  interest  of  the  Scripture  distribution 
project,  “God’s  Word  for  a  New  Age”,  launched  by  the  United  Bible  Societies 
as  an  implementation  of  the  call  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly.  It  recognizes  this  as  a  practical  way  by  which  Scripture  distribution 
may  further  the  common  task  of  the  church  through  local  congregations  every¬ 
where. 

The  Central  Committee  therefore  commends  the  campaign  to  the  attention  of 
the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  their  interest  and  for 
their  support  at  such  times  and  in  such  ways  as  they  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Meliton  asked  that  care  be  taken  to  consult  church  author¬ 
ities  in  areas  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Scriptures 
before  action  was  taken.  It  was  agreed  that  this  request  be  remitted  to  the  United 
Bible  Societies. 


J.  Committee  Membership 

The  following  proposals,  as  commended  by  the  Policy  Reference  Committee, 
were  adopted  : 

(a)  Central  Committee  : 

That  the  following  appointments  be  made : 

Lt. -Commissioner  Clarence  Wiseman  (Salvation  Army,  London)  to 
replace  Commissioner  Reginald  Woods  (deceased) ; 

Mr.  Juan  Faune  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines)  to  replace 
Mr.  Valentin  Montes  (deceased). 

(b)  Executive  Committee  : 

That  the  Committee  be  re-elected  as  follows  : 

Dr.  C.  G.  Baeta 
Bishop  S.  U.  Barbieri 
Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake 
Dr.  Kathleen  M.  Bliss 
Rev.  Dr.  Alford  Carleton 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Chandran 
Dr.  Ivy  Chou 

Rev.  Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren 

Most  Rev.  Iakovos,  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia 

Bishop  Hanns  Lilje 

Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller 

Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Minsk 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Frank  Woods 

(c)  WCCj  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  Joint  Study  Commission  : 

It  was  AGREED  I 

that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  approve,  on  behalf  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  after  consultation  with  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education  and  Sunday  School  Association  and  other  relevant  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission. 
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(d)  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  : 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  recommends  to  the  Central  Committee 
that  it  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  February  1964 
to  act  on  the  nominations  for  the  Divisional  Committee  of  DWME  which 
will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  in  Mexico  in  December  1963. 

It  also  recommends  that  the  Central  Committee  give  authority  for  the 
Divisional  Committee  as  nominated  by  the  Commission  to  serve  as  the 
Divisional  Committee  between  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC. 

(e)  Committee  on  Relationships  with  National  Councils  : 

That  Mr.  Luis  B.  Odell,  Methodist  Church,  Uruguay,  be  appointed  to 
replace  Dr.  Howard  Yoder. 

(f)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  : 

That  the  following  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  : 

Sir  Kenneth  Bailey  (to  represent  Australia) 

Mr.  Jose  Cardona  (to  represent  Spain) 

Mr.  Musa  Nasir  (to  represent  Jordan) 

Mr.  K.  Nesiah  (to  represent  Ceylon) 

Mr.  Georges  Lombard  (as  Commissioner-at-large) 

(g)  Division  of  Studies  : 

(i)  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  : 

That  the  following  be  appointed  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chai  Choon  Kim,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea 

The  Rev.  E.  Chavez  Campos,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Joest,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

The  Rev.  Professor  P.  E.  Persson,  Church  of  Sweden 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Riesenfeld,  Church  of  Sweden 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Schweizer,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 

Dean  C.  S.  Spivey,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA 

The  Rev.  Dr.  V.  Vinay,  Waldensian  Church,  Italy 

(ii)  Department  on  Faith  and  Order ,  Working  Committee  : 

That  the  following  be  appointed  : 

Professor  E.  R.  Fairweather,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  to 
replace  Canon  R.  R.  Hartford  (deceased) 

Professor  R.  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to 
replace  Professor  H.  H.  d’Espine  (retired) 

(iii)  Studies  in  Evangelism ,  Working  Committee  : 

That  the  following  be  appointed  : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chandu  Ray,  Church  of  India,  Burma,  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon  to  replace  Dr.  P.  D.  Devanandan  (deceased) 

The  Rev.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  Methodist  Church,  USA,  to  replace  the 
Rev.  Philip  Potter  (resigned) 

Dr.  Balaji  Idowu,  Methodist  Church  of  Nigeria,  to  replace  the  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Zulu  (resigned) 
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(iv)  United  Bible  Societies  fWCC  Joint  Committee  for  the  study  on  the  use  of 
the  Bible  : 

That  approval  be  given  to  the  appointment  of 

Dr.  H.  Renkewitz,  EKD,  Germany,  to  replace  Professor  M.  Juva 
(resigned) 

(k)  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid ,  Refugee  and  World  Service  (Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee)  : 

That  the  following  be  appointed  : 

Pastor  Roland  Dumartheray,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  to 
replace  the  Rev.  P.  Benignus  (deceased) 

Mr.  Korula  Jacob,  Church  of  South  India  to  fill  vacancy 

(i)  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  : 

Board  of  Graduate  School 

That  Dr.  Masao  Takenaka,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Japan,  be  appointed 


K.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  :  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  be  approved : 

Article  15  shall  read  : 

“In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant  by  reason  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  incapacity  or  death,  the  Vice-Chairmen  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Working 
Committee  shall  together  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  an  acting 
Chairman ...” 

Article  16  shall  read  : 

“ Not  more  than  four  Vice-Chairmen  shall  be  elected  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Working  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election.” 


L.  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  it  was  agreed  : 

(a)  that  the  following  documents  be  transmitted  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  : 

(i)  Draft  Resolution  on  the  Proposed  Christian  Literature  Fund  (See 
Appendix  XII) 

(ii)  Final  report  of  the  Advisory  Group  on  the  Future  of  Theological 
Education  (Appendix  XI) ; 

(b)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  take  action  on  these  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  recommendations  received  from  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 


M.  Allocation  of  places  at  the  Fourth  Assembly 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 
to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  follows: 
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(a)  that  the  staff  be  requested  to  begin  correspondence  with  churches,  national 
councils  of  churches  (in  the  United  States  with  the  Conference  of  USA 
Member  Churches)  and  with  the  world  confessional  organizations,  regarding 
the  allocation  of  places,  to  solicit  opinion  on  the  equitability  of  the  New 
Delhi  allocations  and  on  any  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  allocations  to  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

(b)  that  a  preliminary  report  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  July  1964  ; 

(c)  that  a  proposal  for  allocations  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  in 
January  1965  ; 

(d)  that  final  action  be  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1966. 


N.  Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres  (Appendix  XIV) 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  draft  document  “Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres”  (Appendix  XIV) 
as  it  may  be  amended  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  in  the  Divisional 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  be  commended  to  the 
churches  and  be  made  generally  available. 


24.  Report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II 

A.  Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  it  was  agreed  : 

to  accept  the  following  as  the  statement  of  the  Central  Committee  and  to 

accept  the  requests  contained  therein : 

1.  The  Central  Committee  has  received  with  appreciation  the  sections  of  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  General  Secretary  regarding  relations 
with  Roman  Catholics  and  gives  them  general  approval.  It  has  also  received  with 
gratitude  and  appreciation  the  report  on  the  first  session  of  the  Vatican  Council  given 
by  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer,  delegate  observer  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  the 
Council.  It  records  its  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies  received  by  him  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Council,  and  for  the  brotherly  and  fruitful  relations  with 
Roman  Catholics  which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Vischer 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

2.  Recognising  that  the  Vatican  Council  is  in  the  first  place  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  the  Central  Committee  gives  thanks  to  God 
for  the  evidences  which  the  first  session  has  provided  of  longing  for  renewal  in  the 
life  of  that  Church  and  of  profound  concern  for  all  men.  Renewal  in  one  church  is  a 
source  both  of  encouragement  and  of  challenge  to  all  other  churches.  The  Central 
Committee  invites  the  member  churches  to  continue  to  pray  both  that,  through  the 
further  labours  of  the  Vatican  Council,  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  renewal  of  its  life  and  also  that,  by 
the  same  Spirit,  all  churches  may  be  quickened  and  renewed. 

3.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  first  session  of  the  Vatican  Council  has  been  a  new  and 
welcome  opening  up  of  relationships  between  Roman  Catholics  and  other  Christians. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  great  issues  of  faith  and  order  upon  which  we  are  divided 
have  been  settled  or  are  on  the  way  to  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  they  remain 
realities  which  must  be  faced.  It  is  important  to  state  this  fact  in  order  that  we  may 
be  honest  in  our  dealings.  But  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  new  atmosphere  will 
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make  possible  the  beginning  of  a  genuinely  ecumenical  dialogue  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  other  Churches,  in  which  these  profound  dogmatic  differences 
can  be  faced  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  humility.  We  urge  that  every  opportunity  be 
seized  for  the  development  of  this  dialogue  at  every  level  of  the  life  of  the  churches. 

4.  The  dialogue  of  which  we  speak  rests  upon  the  one  foundation  of  God’s 
revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  churches  who  recognise 
one  another  as  confessing  the  same  Lord,  sharing  the  same  baptism,  and  participating 
in  a  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God  —  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
It  aims  at  deeper  understanding,  mutual  enrichment  and  the  renewal  of  the  life 
of  the  churches.  It  is  for  this  kind  of  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
we  long,  for  we  have  begun  to  taste  its  fruitfulness  within  our  own  fellowship. 

5.  This  dialogue  is  not  only  for  our  mutual  edification.  It  is  also  in  order  that 
we  may  bear  witness  more  faithfully  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  context  of  the  vast  missionary  task  which  faces  the  Church  in 
our  time,  in  the  context  of  a  pastoral  concern  for  all  mankind,  that  this  dialogue  has 
to  be  conducted.  One  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  fruitful  dialogue  will  be  an 
honest  examination  of  the  missionary  policies  and  practices  of  all  our  churches  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  not  to  hinder  but  rather  to  help  each  other  to  be  true  witnesses 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  There  are  issues  which  must  be  frankly  faced  if  true  dialogue  is  to  be  possible. 
They  include  policies  and  practices  regarding  mixed  marriages,  religious  liberty, 
proselytism,  and  the  rebaptism  of  converts  from  other  churches.  The  removal  of 
causes  of  offence  at  these  points  will  open  the  way  for  brotherly  dealing  with  the 
more  fundamental  issues  of  faith  and  order  which  divide  us. 

7.  The  development  of  this  dialogue  on  fundamental  issues  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  churches.  The  World  Council  can  only  take  part  in  it  in  so  far  as  the  member 
churches  authorise  it  to  do  so.  However,  our  fellowship  within  the  World  Council 
enables  it  to  offer  certain  services  to  the  member  churches  if  so  desired,  for  example  : 

a)  to  provide  information  and  documentation  to  member  churches  regarding 
developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 

b)  to  provide  the  means  for  consultation  and  the  sharing  of  information  among 
the  member  churches  in  respect  of  their  relationships  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ; 

c)  to  provide  means  for  common  action  in  matters  of  public  and  international 
affairs  in  cases  where  there  is  a  desire  that  all  the  churches  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  speak  together. 

It  is  possible  that  the  World  Council  could  also  perform  some  of  these  services  for 
and  with  other  Christian  international  and  inter-confessional  bodies,  if  any  such 
body  should  request  it. 

8.  We  ask  Faith  and  Order  to  provide,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  an  opportunity  for  consultation  among  member  churches  concerning  the 
implications  of  the  Council’s  work  for  the  future  ecumenical  dialogue. 

In  discussion  on  the  above  statement,  the  following  points  were  made  : 

Bishop  Barbieri  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  document,  saying  that  he  had 
spoken  many  times  voicing  concern  for  the  position  in  Latin  America.  The  position 
was  now  changing  and  in  some  cases  dialogue  was  taking  place  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  He  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  gratitude  for 
the  work  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  whose  memory  would,  he  hoped,  continue  to  stimulate 
the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
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Dr.  Payne  said  he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  what  the  Bishop  had  said. 
We  were  all  very  glad  to  have  come  to  the  point  we  had  reached  in  this  whole  matter 
and  to  be  able  to  look  to  the  future  with  hope. 

Dr.  Obermiiller  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  churches  living  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  environment  to  have  the  paper. 

Archbishop  John  said  he  thought  this  a  perfect  statement  and  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation  for  it.  “It  is  optimistic.  Let  us  stay  ‘optimistic’  when  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks.” 

Dr.  Marsh  suggested  a  change  in  the  wording  of  paragraph  4.  He  thought  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  describe  the  dialogue  as  being  between  “churches”  in  view  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Orthodox  and  Protestant  churches. 

Archbishop  Clark  said  he  felt  the  same  difficulty  as  Dr.  Marsh.  It  presupposed  a 
theological  change  which  could  only  take  place  in  the  light  of  genuine  ecumenical 
dialogue.  Dr.  Baeta  said  he  thought  we  were  begging  the  issue  by  using  the  word 
“church”  in  this  connection.  Archpriest  Borovoy  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Marsh 
because  “we  are  a  church  and  dialogue  must  be  between  churches.” 

Principal  Chandran  said  he  would  not  be  in  favour  of  such  a  change,  and  that  the 
issue  should  not  be  prejudged.  It  should  clearly  be  said  that  the  dialogue  was  between 
churches.  He  recognized  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  regard  the  other 
churches  as  churches  but  in  this  case  we  were  speaking  of  the  WCC  and  the  reference 
was  to  the  nature  of  the  dialogue  which  should  develop.  Dr.  Berkhof  said  that  if 
Dr.  Marsh’s  suggestion  were  adopted  the  paragraph  would  lose  its  point  as  what  we 
really  wanted  to  say  was  that  our  dialogue  could  start  if  we  were  no  longer  regarded 
merely  as  baptised  individuals.  It  was  only  when  we  took  one  another  seriously  as 
communities  that  want  to  be  churches  that  real  dialogue  could  begin.  Dr.  Schiotz 
supported  the  arguments  which  had  been  put  forward  against  the  suggested  change. 
Dr.  Moses  supported  Dr.  Marsh’s  suggestion.  He  thought  we  should  be  realistic 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  recognized  only  one  church. 
Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  said  that  by  using  this  phrase  we  were  not  asking  anything  impos¬ 
sible.  There  was  already  discussion  on  the  question  whether  a  certain  ecclesial 
reality  could  be  recognized  in  the  other  churches,  including  the  Protestant  churches. 
We  should  not  be  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesial  minimalists  but  help  those  who  wanted 
to  give  more  ecclesial  reality  to  the  non-Roman  churches.  The  Metropolitan  of 
Elaia  said  that  if  the  change  were  made  we  should  be  denying  the  fact  that  we  regarded 
ourselves  as  a  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Marsh  suggested  that  a  possible  alternative  might  be  :  “The  dialogue  of 
which  we  speak  is  one  which  we  have  already  found  and  experience  within  our  own 
fellowship  and  which  rests  upon  one  foundation ...” 

Dr.  Bliss,  on  a  point  of  order,  asked  whether  the  change  proposed  by  Dr.  Marsh 
could  be  put  to  the  meeting.  The  Chairman  agreed  that  it  could  and  the  motion 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Pope 
John,  who  had  pointed  the  way  to  rapprochement  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  expressed  appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was 
doing  in  this  respect.  He  added  that  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  other  churches  lay  within  the  decision  of  each  individual  church  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  directly,  but  the  service  of  the  WCC  in  this  field  would 
be  welcome. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  debate,  the  General  Secretary  announced  that  the 
Officers  had  appointed  the  following  Observers  to  the  second  session  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council : 

Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  ; 

Dr.  Nikos  Nissiotis  ; 

Bishop  John  Sadiq  (part-time)  ; 

Professor  Masatoshi  Doi  (part-time). 
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B.  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Central  Committee,  having  received  and  noted  the  Recommendations 
concerning  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings  sent  to  it  by  the 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal,  adopts  the  recom¬ 
mendations  embodied  in  the  following  document  and  transmits  the  document 
as  a  whole  to  the  member  churches. 

1 .  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  noted  the  view  of  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  that  a  reconsideration  is  needed  of  the  Lund  recommendations 
regarding  “Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings”  and  agreed  that  this  is 
demanded  by  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  since  1952  and  the  present 
situation  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
general. 

2.  There  is  deepened  and  deepening  experience  of  unity  among  the  churches 
committed  to  one  another  in  the  WCC.  Indeed  we  believe  that  the  reality,  significance 
and  implications  of  our  koinonia  within  councils  of  churches  in  general  and  the  WCC 
in  particular  call  urgently  for  further  study.  But  it  should  be  noted  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  member  churches  which  have 
difficulty  in  accepting  intercommunion  between  separated  churches  as  a  satisfactory 
concept  or  procedure,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  has  appeared  in  certain  quarters, 
and  particularly  among  youth,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  a  growing 
impatience  with  certain  of  the  traditional  attitudes  and  hesitations  on  this  matter. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  churches  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  responded  to 
the  request  from  Lund  that  they  give  attention  to  differences  in  eucharistic  theology 
and  practice,  and  to  the  new  problems  in  this  field  arising  from  association  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Churches  owe  it  to  themselves  to  relate  their  theologies 
and  their  disciplines  to  the  current  situation. 

3.  Any  substantial  change  from  the  intention  behind  the  Lund  recommendations 
would,  we  believe,  be  widely  regarded  as  an  ecumenical  disaster  with  widespread  and 
unfortunate  consequences.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  deepening  conviction  of  many 
in  the  WCC,  and  in  national  and  local  situations,  that  “table  fellowship”  is  demanded 
by  “Christian  fellowship.”  Moreover,  whatever  view  is  taken  of  intercommunion  in 
general,  the  question  arises  whether  ecumenical  gatherings  do  not  constitute  a  special 
case.  In  such  gatherings  we  have  to  find  that  arrangement  of  communion  services 
which,  while  respecting  the  teaching  of  the  churches  and  individual  consciences,  gives 
the  fullest  possible  expression  to  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  we  all 
confess. 

4.  Each  generation  must  inform  itself  about  the  differences  there  are  in  eucha¬ 
ristic  theology  and  practice  and  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place.  The  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  might  well  in  the  years  ahead  devote  to  the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion  the  attention  recently  devoted  to  Baptism.  Such  attention  would 
require  documentation  of  the  eucharistic  teaching  and  practice  including  the  liturgy, 
of  the  individual  churches  and  would  include  careful  study  of  recent  suggestions 
for  concelebration  and  an  Agape- meal.  We  do  not  feel  ready  to  express  an  opinion 
for  or  against  either  of  these.* 

*  To  assist  the  study  by  the  churches  of  the  issues  involved  the  Faith  and  Order  Confer¬ 
ence  commended  a  paper  on  Intercommunion  which  Frere  Max  Thurian  is  preparing  (a  draft 
of  which  they  had  seen),  and  the  questions  addressed  to  the  churches  by  the  consultation 
held  at  Bossey  in  March  1961  ( Ecumenical  Review ,  Vol.  XIII,  No  3,  April,  1961). 
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5.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Intercommunion  presented  to  the  Lund 
Conference  and  commended  by  it  to  the  churches  for  their  study  sets  forth  clearly  the 
diversity  of  sacramental  doctrine  which  prevents  all  the  churches  from  favouring 
intercommunion.  We  believe  this  report  and  the  section  on  Intercommunion  in  the 
report  of  the  Lund  Conference  are  still  worthy  of  attention.  The  continuing  diversity 
of  views  was  again  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Section  on  Unity  of  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly. 

6.  Some  Christians  believe  that  the  degree  of  ecclesial  communion  which  we 
have  in  the  Body  of  Christ  through  Baptism  and  through  our  fundamental  faith, 
although  we  are  still  divided  on  some  points,  urges  us  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion 
together  and  to  promote  intercommunion  between  the  churches.  It  is  Christ,  present 
in  the  eucharist,  who  invites  all  Christians  to  his  table  :  this  direct  invitation  of  Christ 
cannot  be  thwarted  by  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  the  communion  at  the  same  holy 
table  divided  Christians  are  committed  in  a  decisive  way  to  make  manifest  their 
total,  visible  and  organic  unity. 

7.  Some  Christians  believe  that  eucharistic  communion,  being  an  expression  of 
acceptance  of  the  whole  Christ,  implies  full  unity  in  the  wholeness  of  his  truth  ;  that 
there  cannot  be  any  “intercommunion”  between  otherwise  separated  Christians  ; 
that  communion  in  the  sacraments  therefore  implies  a  pattern  of  doctrine  and 
ministry,  which  is  indivisible  ;  and  that  “intercommunion”  cannot  presume  upon 
the  union  in  faith  that  we  still  seek. 

8.  Between  these  two  views  of  Holy  Communion  there  are  others,  some  approxi¬ 
mating  to  one  side,  some  to  the  other.  But  the  sharp  difference  of  conviction  indicat¬ 
ing  two  poles  within  the  Council’s  membership  must  be  recognized.  However,  as 
was  said  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  :  “For  neither  view  can  there  be  any  final  peace 
so  long  as  others  who  are  known  to  be  in  Christ  are  not  with  us  at  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.” 

9.  Accordingly  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  agrees  that  the  following 
procedure,  subject  to  regular  review,  be  applied  to  the  Assembly  and  to  other  WCC 
gatherings  where  it  seems  appropriate,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches 
for  their  use  as  they  may  see  fit.  In  doing  so  the  Central  Committee  wishes  to 
encourage  the  churches,  when  sending  delegates  to  conferences,  to  inform  them  of 
these  recommendations  and  urge  their  delegates’  cooperation  where  church  discipline 
and  individual  conscience  allow.  It  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  responsibility 
for  arranging  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  rests  with  the  churches  represented 
at  such  a  Conference  and  not  with  the  WCC  itself. 


It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  it  be  made  clear  in  the  printed  programme  that  there  are  at  present  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  unresolved  differences  of  eucharistic  theology  and 
practice ; 

B.  arrangements  be  made  within  the  programme  of  the  conference  for  a  Com¬ 
munion  Service  to  be  held  at  which  an  invitation  to  participate  and  partake, 
is  given  to  members  of  other  churches  ;  such  a  service  should  if  possible  be 
at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  local  churches  (agreed  upon  after  consultation 
with  such  of  the  locally  represented  churches  as  are  in  membership  with  the 
WCC),  or  at  the  joint  invitation  of  a  number  of  such  churches; 

C.  arrangements  be  made  within  the  programme  of  the  conference  for  one 
service  of  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  liturgy  of  a  church  which 
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cannot  conscientiously  offer  an  invitation  to  members  of  all  other  churches 
to  partake  of  the  elements  ;  such  a  service  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
invitation  to  all  the  members  to  be  present; 

D.  there  be  in  the  programme  a  united  service  of  preparation  for  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  at  which  emphasis  shall  be  laid  on  (a)  the  divine  mystery  of  salvation 
which  the  Lord’s  Supper  proclaims,  (b)  our  need  for  Christ  and  his  forgiveness, 

(c)  sorrow  for  the  divisions  of  Christendom  and  for  their  continuance, 

(d)  the  unity  in  Christ  given  and  experienced  within  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  (e)  our  responsibility  to  pray  and  work  for  a  fuller  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  unity; 

E.  there  be  an  opportunity  outside  the  conference  programme  for  Communion 
Services  at  such  times  as  make  it  possible  for  every  member  of  the  conference 
to  receive  Communion  without  violation  of  conscience  or  disloyalty  to  church 
tradition  ; 

F.  it  be  recognized  as  fitting  that  arrangements  be  made  for  those  whose  normal 
practice  is  that  of  frequent  or  daily  participation  in  Holy  Communion  ;  such 
individuals  should  be  invited  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  attitude  they 
should  take  to  the  service  proposed  in  paragraph  B,  particularly  when  this 
is  held  on  a  Sunday ; 

G.  where  a  conference  is  held  in  a  place  where  there  is  only  one  member  church 
and  this  church  is  unable  to  issue  an  open  invitation,  but  is  willing  to  arrange 
a  celebration  of  the  liturgy  at  which  the  members  of  the  conference  are  invited 
to  be  present,  such  a  liturgy  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  conference ; 
but  the  conference  authorities  be  empowered  to  make  place  in  the  programme 
for  a  service  at  which  an  invitation  to  participate  and  partake  is  given  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  B  and  H ; 

H.  should  an  Assembly  or  other  WCC  gathering  be  held  in  a  place  where  no 
member  church  is  represented  locally,  it  should  be  regarded  as  appropriate 
that  those  responsible  for  the  programme,  after  careful  consultation  with 
the  churches  sending  delegates,  invite  one  or  more  of  these  churches  to  make 
arrangements  for  services  of  Holy  Communion  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
B  and  C. 


C.  Report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Department 

The  Chairman  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  Dr.  Berkhof,  drew  attention  to 
the  burden  of  work  that  was  carried  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  pointed  out  that  this  would  become  increasingly  heavy  in  view  of  the 
new  responsibilities  involved  in  connection  with  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and 
other  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  it  was  then  agreed  : 
that  the  Central  Committee  : 

( o)  approve  with  appreciation  the  Report  received  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Rodger,  and  authorise  the  Information 
Department  to  make  this  report,  with  any  revisions  considered  suitable,  into 
an  article  for  general  distribution  ; 

(b)  express  warm  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  particularly  to 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Minear,  formerly  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  for  their  labours 
before  and  during  the  Montreal  Conference ; 
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(c)  request  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  study 
carefully  the  documents  issued  by  the  Conference  ;  and 

(d)  note  with  approval  the  declared  intention  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
to  review  carefully  the  future  methods  of  Faith  and  Order  work,  at  its  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Cyprus  in  August  1964. 


D.  The  Meaning  of  Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Statement  by  the  General  Secretary  on  “The  Meaning  of  Membership 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  (Appendix  XIX)  be  sent  to  the  member 
churches,  along  with  a  resume  of  the  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee  meeting 
at  Rochester  and  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee  suggesting 
ways  in  which  these  documents  could  be  studied  and  commented  upon  by  the 
appropriate  bodies  of  the  member  churches,  and  that  a  report  of  progress  in  the 
light  of  responses  from  the  churches  be  prepared  by  the  staff  and  submitted  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 


25.  Report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  III 

A.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Next  Steps 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  III,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  statement  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  entitled 
“The  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Next  Steps”  (Appendix  VII),  and  request  the 
CCIA  to  communicate  it  to  all  national  governments  and  to  the  United  Nations. 


B.  Statement  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tension 

Policy  Reference  Committee  III  proposed  a  statement  on  racial  and  ethnic  tension. 
Extended  discussion  concerned  specific  amendments,  after  which  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  Statement  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tension 
(Appendix  XXII),  noting  with  appreciation  that  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  has  prepared  a  further  document  entitled  Racial  Tensions 
and  will  distribute  this  to  its  constituency. 


C.  Action  Concerning  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

Upon  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  III,  it  was  agreed  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  warmly  commend  the  plans  as  presented  in  the 
Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies  (Appendix  XV)  for  the  1966  world  conference 
on  Church  and  Society.  In  so  doing,  the  Committee  draws  attention  to  the 
limited  time  available  for  carrying  through  the  proposed  preparations  which  are 
conceived  on  an  imposing  scale,  and  instructs  the  Department  on  Church  and 
Society  to  simplify  the  proposals  at  every  possible  point. 
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26.  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Niemoiler  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  is  reproduced 
below,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  after  the  reading  of  each 
section.  He  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  found  itself  facing  serious 
problems  and  that,  whilst  the  first  two  sections  of  the  report  indicated  a  satisfactory 
position  in  1962  and  1963,  the  following  section  dealing  with  operations  under  the 
General  Budget  in  1964  and  following  years  raises  difficult  questions. 

I.  Financial  Report  for  1962 

1.  “The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  financial  report  for  1962.  There  was 
an  encouraging  increase  in  member  church  contributions  in  1962.  The  objective  set 
by  the  Third  Assembly,  which  involved  asking  all  member  churches  for  an  increase 
of  at  least  47%  in  contribution,  was  $727,200.  In  fact  contributions  rose  from 
$526,767  in  1961  to  $705,458  in  1962  and  will  probably  exceed  the  objective  in  1963. 
The  operations  under  the  General  Budget  in  1962  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$18,000,  which  has  been  added  to  the  Special  Reserve.  One  reason  for  the  surplus 
is  of  course  that  the  full  programme  of  work  approved  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
was  not  brought  into  operation  in  1962. 

2.  Income  for  the  Service  Programme  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service  rose  again  in  1962  to  the  highest  level  yet  received  of  a 
little  more  than  the  budget  level  of  $1,200,000.  Expenses  were  a  little  below  budget 
level  and,  as  a  result,  the  operations  under  the  Service  Programme  in  1962  showed 
a  small  surplus  of  about  $7,000.  The  net  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  Service 
Programme  for  the  Service  to  Refugees  —  the  largest  single  item  within  the  Service 
Programme  —  amounted  to  $556,656  as  against  the  budgetary  provision  of  $575,000. 
The  gross  expenditure  of  the  Service  to  Refugees  was  about  $2,600,000  and,  in 
addition,  loans  totalling  about  $1,935,000  were  made  to  refugees  and  migrants  from 
the  travel  loan  funds. 

3.  The  1962  operations  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
resulted  in  a  deficit  of  a  little  over  $2,000  but  this  had  been  foreseen  and  the  deficit 
could  easily  be  covered  from  the  working  capital  fund,  leaving  a  balance  on  that 
fund  at  the  end  of  1962  of  over  $74,000. 

4.  The  income  of  CCIA  in  1962,  provided  almost  wholly  by  allocations  from 
other  WCC  budgets,  exceeded  the  payments  made  in  the  year  by  about  $5,500, 
partly  by  reason  of  designated  gifts  received  during  the  year  which  were  not  wholly 
expended  and  also  because  the  planned  extension  of  services  in  Asia  and  Africa 
could  be  undertaken  in  only  a  very  limited  measure  in  1962. 

5.  Thus,  the  general  financial  position  of  the  WCC  at  December  31,  1962  was 
sound.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Finance  Committee  examined  the  original  signed 
auditors’  reports  on  the  1962  accounts.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  : 

that  the  report  of  the  auditors  be  received  and  the  audited  accounts  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1962  be  accepted.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  5. 

II.  General  Budget —  1963 

6.  “The  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  August  1962  established  the 
level  of  the  General  Budget  for  1963  at  $755,000.  The  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  February  1963  noted  that  income  of  $755,000  seemed  reasonably  assured 
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and  authorised  an  expenditure  level  for  1963  totalling  to  that  figure.  The  Executive 
Committee  recognised,  however,  that  actual  expenditure  might  exceed  $755,000  and 
lead  to  a  deficit  on  the  1963  operations.  Faced  with  the  alternatives  of  giving  approval 
for  operations  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  approved  programme,  even 
though  this  might  lead  to  a  deficit  under  the  General  Budget  in  1963  or  effecting 
cuts  in  the  programme  of  work  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Central  Committee, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  a  balance  in  the  Special  Reserve  which  should  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  maximum  deficit  on  the  General  Budget  in  1963,  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  give  authority  for  operations  to  be  conducted  until  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  August  1963,  in  accordance  with  the  approved  programme. 

7.  A  review  of  income  expectations  for  1963  shows  the  following  position  : 

Actual  income  Est.  income 
1962  1963 

Contributions  from  member  churches  .  .  $705,458  $738,000 


Interest .  23,935  22,000 

Total .  $729,393  $760,000 


8.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  a  statement  of  actual  expenses  to  June  30, 
1963  and  a  suggested  revised  level  of  expenditure  for  1963  totalling  $765,000.  That 
suggested  level  of  expenditure  provided  only  $7,500  for  contingencies.  It  was, 
however,  thought  probable  that  this  provision  would  be  adequate.  After  examining 
the  position,  the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  authority  be  granted  for  expenditure  under  the  General  Budget  in  1963  on 
the  basis  of  the  suggested  level  of  expenditure  of  $765,000  on  the  understanding 
that  if  expenses  exceed  income  at  present  estimated  at  $760,000,  any  resulting 
deficit  shall  be  charged  to  the  Special  Reserve.” 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that,  following  the  good  results  in  1962,  the  position  in  1963 
is  becoming  difficult.  He  recalled  that  authority  lies  with  the  Central  Committee  and 
that  between  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  administers 
the  operations  within  the  financial  limitations  fixed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

It  was  agreed  :  to  accept  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  8 . 

III.  General  Budget —  1964 

9.  “The  Finance  Committee  found  itself  faced  by  serious  financial  difficulties  in 
respect  of  operations  under  the  General  Budget.  Expenses  in  1964  are  expected  to 
exceed  income  by  a  substantial  amount  and  expenses  in  1965  and  the  following  years 
must  be  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  estimated  1964  expenses.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  devoted  more  than  half  of  its  time  to  the  examination  of  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

10.  Expenses  under  the  General  Budget  for  1964  are  estimated  at  $871,000.  The 
model  budget  as  accepted  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  amounted  in  total  to  $751 ,200. 
The  increase  of  nearly  $120,000  is  attributable  to  the  following  factors  : 

a )  The  model  budget  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Finance 
in  the  Spring  of  1960  and  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1960. 
The  Report  on  Programme  and  Finance  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  explicitly 
stated  that  provision  was  not  included  in  the  model  budget  for  the  effects  of 
continuing  inflation.  That  Report  further  stated  : 

“It  is  quite  impossible  at  this  date  to  forecast  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.  Steady  inflation  or  rapid  deflation  would  of  course 
present  severe  problems.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Assembly,  meeting  but 
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once  in  6  years,  cannot  fix  a  realistic  budget  for  the  whole  period  between 
Assemblies  and  that  the  Central  Committee  must  be  trusted  to  recommend 
such  changes  as  economic  conditions  may  require  and  as  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  member  churches.” 

The  model  budget  included  $15,000  for  “new  developments”  and  $25,000  for 
contingencies,  whereas  the  suggested  1964  budget  includes  only  $10,000  for 
contingencies.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  deduct  $30,000  from  the  model  budget 
to  make  it  comparable  to  the  suggested  1964  budget.  That  adjustment  would 
reduce  the  total  of  the  model  budget  to  $721,200.  If  inflation  is  estimated  at 
about  3%  p.a.,  an  increase  of  about  12%  would  be  expected  between  1960  and 
1964.  An  addition  of  12%  would  amount  to  about  $86,800  and  would  raise  the 
budget  total  to  about  $808,000. 

b)  The  further  rise  of  $63,000  from  $808,000  to  $871,000  may  be  explained  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000  by  the  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Structure  and  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  August  1964. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  strengthening  of  some 
service  units  in  greater  measure  than  was  foreseen  as  being  necessary  by  the 
Report  on  Programme  and  Finance  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  (e.g.  the 
appointment  of  a  Publications  Secretary  approved  in  1962  and  increased  ex¬ 
pense  on  translations),  to  the  addition  of  a  Secretary  for  Radio-TV  and  to  some 
increase  in  the  expense  of  programme  activities  and  of  the  summer  meetings. 

11.  Income  for  1963  is  estimated  at  $760,000,  which  already  exceeds  the  level 
of  the  model  budget  adopted  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly.  The  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  is  examining  the  possibility  of  increasing  her  contribution  from  $46,250 
in  1963  to  $100,000  in  1964,  an  increase  of  $53,750.  Final  decisions  will  not  be  taken 
until  later  this  year  but  the  probability  that  this  increase  will  be  made  is  considered 
sufficiently  high  for  it  to  be  reasonable  to  take  it  into  account  in  estimating  income 
for  1964.  On  this  assumption,  income  for  1964  may  be  estimated  at  $815,000.  Thus 
income  for  1964  is  expected  to  be  about  $64,000  higher  than  the  income  foreseen  by 
the  model  budget  and  this  increase  would  be  adequate  to  cover  the  increase  in  expense 
indicated  under  b)  above,  i.e.  all  increase  in  expense  except  that  part  attributable  to 
inflation.  Thus,  the  fact  that  income  at  $815,000  is  expected  to  be  about  $56,000 
below  the  estimated  expenses  of  about  $871,000  can  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
effect  of  inflation. 

12.  Most  member  churches  are  familiar  with  the  problem  of  inflation  from  their 
own  experience.  The  Finance  Committee  therefore  felt  that  a  request  to  the  member 
churches  for  increased  contributions  to  meet  this  problem  would  be  understood.  A 
request  made  in  August  1963  could  not  affect  1964  income  and  should  seek  to  cover 
the  position  until  the  Fourth  Assembly  since,  if  such  a  request  is  made  now,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  make  yet  a  further  request  to  the  member  churches  before  the 
Fourth  Assembly. 

13.  The  estimated  expenses  under  the  General  Budget  for  1964  cover  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  work  authorized  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and  in  particular  : 

a)  estimates  are  included  for  the  expenses  for  the  full  year  for  all  staff  positions, 
including  those  positions  which  at  this  date  are  unfilled  ; 

b)  a  provision  of  $3,500  is  made  for  increased  expenses  of  the  New  York  Office 
resulting  from  a  re-apportionment  of  expenses  between  WCC  and  the  US 
Conference  for  the  WCC ;  and 
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c)  an  increase  of  $5,000  is  made  in  the  provision  for  the  Retirement  Fund  to  cover 
the  reinsurance  of  the  risk  of  death  of  staff  members  before  retirement  age,  as 
foreseen  by  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  1957. 

The  estimated  expenses  also  include  : 

d)  a  provision  of  $15,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  ; 

e)  a  provision  of  $7,500  for  a  Secretary  for  Radio-TV  in  the  Department  of 
Information  from  August  1,  1964;  and 

f)  a  provision  of  $10,000  toward  the  costs  of  a  meeting  in  August  1964  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

The  Finance  Committee  did  not  consider  that  it  fell  within  its  competence 
to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  validity  of  these  activities.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  these  items  is  therefore  subject  to  confirmation  by  Central  Committee 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  concerning  the  estimated  expenses  that : 

g)  the  estimates  reflect  an  economy  of  about  $7,000  by  comparison  with  1963 
because  there  will  be  no  Central  Committee  meeting  in  1964  and  no  provision 
has  been  included  in  the  1964  budget  towards  the  expenses  of  the  1965  meeting ; 

h)  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  Secretary  for  Relations  with  National 
Councils  ;  and 

i )  no  provision  has  been  made  to  cover  from  the  General  Budget  the  expense  of  a 
second  Secretary  in  the  Department  on  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women  in 
Church,  Family  and  Society. 

14.  Since  the  position  in  respect  of  1965  and  the  years  up  to  the  Fourth  Assembly 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  this  problem,  it  should  be  noted  that 
expenses  in  those  years  will  be  further  increased  not  only  by  the  continuing  effects 
of  inflation  but  also  by  the  inclusion  of  provision  for  Central  Committee  meetings. 
A  full  year’s  expenses  for  a  Secretary  for  Radio-TV,  the  cost  of  a  Secretary  for 
Relations  with  National  Councils  and  the  charging  to  the  General  Budget  of  the 
expenses  of  a  second  Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Co-operation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society  would,  of  course,  considerably  increase  the 
expenses  in  those  years,  if  such  were  to  be  authorised. 

15.  The  Finance  Committee  was  reluctant  to  propose  a  request  for  increased 
contributions  which  represented  any  more  than  a  request  for  additional  income  to 
cover  the  effects  of  inflation.  The  Finance  Committee  further  felt  that  member 
churches  should  be  given  the  assurance  that  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  new 
Committee  on  Structure  will  re-examine  the  whole  programme  with  a  view  to  seeking 
possibilities  of  economy,  e.g.  perhaps  by  modifying  the  policy  that  every  department 
must  have  not  less  than  two  Secretaries,  possibly  by  placing  increased  responsibility 
on  divisional  staff,  by  examining  whether  any  activities  can  be  discontinued  and  by 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  proposals  for  new  activities. 

16.  The  Finance  Committee  finally  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  approval  be  given  to  a  General  Budget  for  1964  of  $871,000  ; 

b)  that  this  approval  be  given  in  the  knowledge  that  operations  in  1964  may 
result  in  a  deficit  of  about  $56,000,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  forward 
and  covered  from  income  in  subsequent  years  ; 

c )  that  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  new  Committee  on  Structure  be  request¬ 
ed  to  re-examine  the  whole  programme  with  the  view  to  seeking  possibilities 
of  economy  ;  and 
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d )  that  all  member  churches  be  requested  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions  to 
the  General  Budget  beginning  in  1965  and  made  necessary  by  the  effects  of 
inflation  and  be  requested  to  act  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

either  (i)  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions  of  15%  in  1965  and  a  further 
increase  of  3%  p.a.  in  each  of  the  three  years  1966-1968  ; 
or  (ii)  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions  of  19%%  in  1965  and  to 
maintain  this  level  for  the  three  years  1966-1968. 

In  making  recommendation  d),  the  Finance  Committee  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Central  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  requested  increase  in  contributions  is 
designed  to  meet  the  effects  of  inflation  and  not  to  provide  for  any  additions  to  pro¬ 
gramme.  Furthermore,  if  costs  continue  to  rise  by  reason  of  inflation,  attention  will 
need  to  be  given  later  to  measures  to  be  adopted  to  meet  this  problem  in  the  period 
following  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  1968.” 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  recommendation  would  imply 
approval  of  the  inclusion  in  the  1964  budget  of  the  items  in  paragraph  13  d),  e) 
and  f)  and  the  exclusion  of  the  items  in  paragraph  13  g),  h)  and  i).  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Prof.  Tindal,  Mr.  Northam  explained  the  reasoning  which  had  led 
the  Finance  Committee  to  include  the  first  three  items  and  exclude  the  second  three 
items. 

Bishop  Manikam  gave  notice  that  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  would  be  recom¬ 
mending  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  Secretary  for  Relations  with  National  Coun¬ 
cils  and  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  recommendation  a)  in  paragraph  16  might 
need  to  be  subject  to  consideration  of  revision,  if  subsequent  action  of  the  Central 
Committee  should  authorise  an  appointment  to  this  position  or  any  other  additions 
to  programme  or  staff.  Dr.  Blake  pointed  out  that  a  decision  not  to  support  from  the 
General  Budget  the  second  Secretary  in  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society  implied  continued  support  for  that  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  already  occupied,  from  the  DWME  and  the  DICARWS.  He  reported 
that  the  continuing  support  of  that  position  by  the  two  divisions  would  give  rise  to 
some  difficulties.  He  suggested  that  action  on  recommendation  a)  might  rather  be 
subject  to  reconsideration  if  action  should  be  taken  subsequently  during  this  Central 
Committee  meeting  which  would  involve  added  expense  on  the  General  Budget  above 
what  is  contemplated  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Dr.  Baker  suggested 
that  the  effect  of  such  reservations  would  be  to  postpone  the  real  debate  on  the  size 
of  the  budget  to  a  later  meeting. 

Archbishop  Clark  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  1964  General  Budget  should 
not  exceed  $871,000,  since  this  already  involves  a  deficit  of  $56,000  and  there  is  no 
real  prospect  of  any  increase  in  income  in  1964  to  reduce  that  deficit.  He  felt  that 
if  any  additions  were  made  to  the  budget,  they  must  be  compensated  by  corresponding 
reductions  elsewhere.  Dr.  Coventry  Smith  suggested  that  all  four  recommendations 
should  be  taken  in  one  action,  since  approval  of  a  budget  of  $871,000  for  1964  must 
be  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  Central  Committee  to  adopt  also  recommenda¬ 
tions  c)  and  d).  Mr.  Parlin  suggested  that  decisions  as  to  priority  within  a  total  of 
$871,000  might  be  remitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  February  1964. 
Bishop  Manikam  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  that  suggestion  in  substitution 
for  his  own  suggestion.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  asked  whether  the  increase 
requested  under  recommendation  d)  would  provide  income  adequate  to  cover  in 
later  years  a  deficit  in  1964  of  $56,000,  indicated  as  probable  in  recommendation  b) . 
Dr.  Niemoller  and  Mr.  Northam  indicated  that,  though  this  could  not  be  fully 
assured,  it  should  be  possible.  Dr.  Baker  recalled  that  the  Finance  Committee  had 
felt  that  it  could  ask  for  increased  contributions  from  the  churches  to  cover  the 
effects  of  inflation  but  not  the  cost  of  increased  programme.  He  therefore  argued 
in  favour  establishing  $871,000  as  a  ceiling  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  leave 
to  the  Executive  Committee  the  decision  as  to  priorities.  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  expressed 
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concern  as  to  whether  the  Church  of  England  would  be  willing  to  increase  her  contri¬ 
bution,  since  inflation  is  not  accepted  in  England  as  a  justification  for  an  increase  in 
budget.  Archbishop  Clark  suggested  that  there  should  be  added  to  recommenda¬ 
tion  a )  the  following  text :  on  the  understanding  that  this  Central  Committee  or  the 
Executive  Committee  is  empowered  to  make  changes  within  the  budget,  including 
readjustments  with  regard  to  the  financing  of  the  positions  mentioned  under  para¬ 
graph  13  h)  and  i)  of  the  report. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  moved  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  to  the  following 
session  to  permit  further  consultation  and  the  General  Secretary  indicated  that  this 
would  be  possible  in  the  light  of  the  state  of  the  agenda.  The  Committee  therefore 
adjourned  the  discussion. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  at  a  later  session  and  Dr.  Fry  read  again  the  four 
recommendations  in  paragraph  16  of  the  report.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  offered 
the  following  resolution  which  adds  an  introductory  and  qualifying  paragraph  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee  : 

“That  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  understanding  that  no  new  commitments  involving 
a  general  appeal  to  the  member  churches  for  any  (further)  increase  in  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Budget  be  made  prior  to  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  : 

a)  that  approval  be  given  to  a  General  Budget  for  1964  of  $871,000; 

b)  that  this  approval  be  given  in  the  knowledge  that  operations  in  1964  may 
result  in  a  deficit  of  about  $56,000,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  forward 
and  covered  from  income  in  subsequent  years  ; 

c)  that  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  new  Committee  on  Structure  be 
requested  to  re-examine  the  whole  programme  with  the  view  to  seeking 
possibilities  of  economy  ;  and 

d)  that  all  member  churches  be  requested  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions 
to  the  General  Budget  beginning  in  1965  and  made  necessary  by  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  be  requested  to  act  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

either  (i)  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions  of  15%  in  1965  and  a 
further  increase  of  3%  p.a.  in  each  of  the  three  years  1966-1968  ; 
or  (ii)  to  make  an  increase  in  contributions  of  19%%  in  1965  and  to 
maintain  this  level  for  the  three  years  1966-1968.” 

This  motion  was  seconded.  Dr.  Payne  suggested  an  amendment  of  text  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  is  incorporated  in  the  text  reproduced 
above. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  asked  that  the  whole  resolution  should  be  taken  en  bloc 
and  in  support  of  the  motion  drew  attention  to  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  expan¬ 
sion  or  unjustified  growth.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  to  member  churches 
some  assurance  that  for  the  next  few  years  there  would  be  no  further  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  operation.  He  suggested  that  Central  Committee  members,  although 
persuaded  by  the  presentations  made  by  representatives  of  divisions  and  departments 
to  the  Central  Committee,  might  have  greater  difficulty  in  persuading  the  governing 
bodies  of  their  churches  of  the  need  for  further  growth.  Dr.  Blake  recalled  that  the 
section  of  the  Report  on  Programme  and  Finance  to  the  Third  Assembly  dealing 
with  the  question  of  responsible  growth  represented  the  careful  statement  of  the 
policy  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  this  matter. 

The  Central  Committee  then  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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IV.  Commission  and  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

a)  Budget  of  Commission  and  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  —  1963 

17.  “The  operations  of  this  Division  are  conducted  under  a  separate  budget 
under  rule  VIII  (2)  of  the  rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  operations  is  exercised  by  the  Divisional  Committee.  The 
Division’s  financial  operations  had  been  reviewed  by  a  meeting  of  the  available 
members  of  the  Divisional  Committee  during  the  week  preceding  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting. 

18.  Expenses  exceeded  income  by  more  than  $31,000  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1963  for  three  reasons  :  income  was  about  $14,000  below  budget  level ;  expenses 
exceeded  budget  level  by  about  $12,000 ;  and  a  deficit  of  about  $5,000  was  foreseen 
by  the  budget  in  the  first  half  year.  The  Finance  Committee  was  advised  that  both 
income  and  expense  are  expected  to  be  very  close  to  budget  level  over  the  full 
12  months,  so  that  the  final  accounts  should  show  a  deficit  of  about  $10,000,  as 
foreseen  by  the  budget  and  such  a  deficit  will,  as  planned,  be  charged  to  the  working 
capital  fund,  which  at  the  end  of  1962  was  a  little  over  $74,000.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  took  note  of  this  report. 

b )  Budget  of  Commission  and  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  —  1964 

1 9 .  The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  1 964  budget  recommended  for  approval 
by  the  meeting  of  available  members  of  the  Divisional  Committee.  That  budget 
totals  $218,700,  by  comparison  with  the  1963  budget  totalling  $204,270.  The  budget 
foresees  a  deficit  of  $10,000  to  be  covered  from  the  working  capital  fund  of  the 
Division.  It  is  thus  foreseen  that  the  working  capital  fund,  which  showed  a  balance 
of  over  $74,000  at  the  end  of  1962,  will  be  drawn  on  to  the  extent  of  about  $20,000 
in  1963  and  1964.  It  is  intended  that  plans  shall  be  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  in  December  1963  for  placing  the  finances  of  the  Division  on  a  balanced 
basis  beginning  with  1965.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  budget  of  $218,700  for  the  Commission  and  Division  of  World 

Mission  and  Evangelism  for  1964  be  approved.” 

The  Central  Committee  received  paragraphs  17  and  18  for  information  and 
agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  19. 


V.  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

20.  “The  operations  of  this  Division  are  conducted  under  a  separate  budget 
under  rule  VIII  (2)  of  the  rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  operations  is  exercised  by  the  Divisional  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  was  advised  that  the  financial  aspects  of  the  Division’s  various 
programmes  had  been  reviewed  by  the  Divisional  Committee  during  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Central  Committee  meeting. 

a)  Service  Programme  budget  —  1963 

21.  The  Service  Programme  budget  for  1963  was  established  at  $1,359,800. 
Income  to  cover  the  total  budget  is  not  yet  assured,  but  the  Divisional  Committee 
has  given  authority  for  operations  to  be  conducted  at  the  full  budget  level  in  the 
hope  that  adequate  income  may  be  received.  If  there  should  be  a  deficit  in  1963,  the 
Division  has  resources  from  which  it  could  be  covered.  A  study  of  the  detailed 
statement  of  expenses  during  the  first  six  months  of  1963  for  the  Service  Programme 
generally  and  for  the  Service  to  Refugees  —  the  largest  single  item  within  the  Service 
Programme  —  indicates  that  operations  are  being  conducted  within  budget  level. 
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b)  Service  Programme  budget  —  1964 

22.  The  Divisional  Committee  examined  the  needs  for  the  Service  Programme 
activities,  including  the  Service  to  Refugees  operations,  in  1964  and  approved  a 
budget  totalling  $1,506,300.  Assurance  of  income  adequate  to  cover  this  increased 
budget  cannot  be  given  at  this  time,  but  the  matter  will  be  kept  under  review  by  the 
Divisional  Committee  and  limitations  imposed  upon  expenditure  if  this  should  prove 
to  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  income  prospects.  On  the  basis  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  Divisional  Committee,  the  Finance  Committee  agreed,  in  modification  of 
the  form  of  action  taken  in  previous  years  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Service  Programme  budget  falls  under  the  provisions  of  rule  VIII  (2),  to  recommend  : 

that  authority  be  granted  for  the  Service  Programme  budget  of  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  for  1964  totalling  $1,506,300, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  detailed  administration  of  this  budget  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Divisional  Committee  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  VIII  (2)  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  22. 


VI.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

a)  Budget  of  CCIA  —  1963 

23 .  “The  Finance  Committee  examined  a  statement  of  actual  income  and  expenses 
of  the  CCIA  for  the  first  six  months  of  1963  which  had  been  examined  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  CCIA  during  the  week  preceding  the  Central  Committee  meeting. 
The  statement  showed  expenses  below  budget  level  and  a  small  surplus  on  the  first 
half  year’s  operations.  Expenses  during  the  full  year  are  expected  to  be  within  budget 
level. 

b)  Budget  of  CCIA  —  1964 

24.  The  Finance  Committee  was  advised  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CCIA  requested  authorization  for  a  budget  for  1964  identical  with  the  approved 
budget  for  1963,  on  the  understanding  that  modifications  of  the  allocations  within 
the  budget  without  changing  the  total  might  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  in  February  1964.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed 
to  recommend  : 

that  a  budget  of  $110,000  be  approved  for  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  for  1964.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  24. 


VII.  Ecumenical  Press  Service  —  accounts  for  1962 

25.  “The  Finance  Committee  received  the  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Press 
Service  for  1962  and  a  sub-committee  examined  the  original  signed  auditor’s  report. 
In  order  to  close  the  1962  accounts  with  neither  surplus  nor  deficit,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  WCC  contribution  to  EPS  for  1962  to  be  fixed  at  Sw.  fr.  27,979.43  (about 
$6,500)  as  against  the  budgetary  provision  of  $5,000.  The  Finance  Committee  was 
informed  of  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  to  WCC  of  EPS.  The 
Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  report  of  the  auditors  be  received  and  the  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical 
Press  Service  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1962  be  accepted  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  as  one  of  the  bodies  sponsoring  that  service.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  25. 
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VIII.  1964  BUDGET  FOR  THE  US  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  WCC 

26.  “The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  provided  that  approval  is  given 
to  the  re-apportionment  of  expenses  between  the  WCC  and  the  US  Conference,  which 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  it  is  foreseen  that  the  1964  budget  for  the  US 
Conference  will  need  to  be  $99,500  —  a  small  increase  by  comparison  with  the  1963 
budget.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  authorize  a  budget  limit  of  $99,500  for  the  1964 
budget  of  the  US  Conference  for  the  WCC.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  26. 


IX.  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal 

27.  “It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  short  period  since  the  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  adjourned  to  prepare  even  a  provisional  statement  of  the  income  and 
expenses  for  the  conference.  It  is,  however,  feared  that  the  final  result  may  be  a 
deficit  of  the  order  of  $15,000.  Following  the  actions  taken  by  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  1962,  a  number  of  member  churches  made  special  contributions  to  help 
in  the  financing  of  the  conference.  The  expenses  of  the  Canadian  Committee  were, 
however,  unexpectedly  high,  particularly  because  of  the  necessity  to  rent  interpreta¬ 
tion  equipment,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  sizeable  fund  raised  by  the 
Canadian  Committee  will  be  available  toward  the  expenses  of  the  central  budget  for 
the  conference.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  any  deficit  which  may  result  from  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith 

and  Order  be  charged  to  the  Special  Reserve.” 

Bishop  Lilje  expressed  concern  and  recalled  that  by  an  earlier  action  an  additional 
$10,000  had  been  set  aside  for  the  Commission  meeting  in  1964.  Could  adequate 
provision  not  have  been  made  by  earlier  planning  ?  Mr.  Rodger  explained  that  the 
decision  to  hold  the  1964  Commission  meeting  had  been  taken  only  in  August  1962 
and  that  the  timing  was  exceptional. 

Mr.  Northam  pointed  out  that  the  reference  to  the  funds  raised  by  the  Canadian 
Committee  in  no  way  implied  that  there  had  been  any  failure  to  provide  expected 
support.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  always  been  intended  that  the  funds  raised  in  Canada 
would  first  be  used  for  local  expenses  and  unfortunately  these  expenses,  for  reasons 
outside  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Committee,  had  proved  higher  than  expected. 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  27. 


X.  Travel  Subsidies  for  meeting  of  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism  in  Mexico  City,  December  1963 

28.  “An  unforeseen  expense  related  to  the  General  Budget  will  arise  in  respect 
of  travel  assistance  for  those  15  members  of  the  CWME  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  as  representing  the  work  of  evangelism.  The  amount  is  estimated  at 
about  $8,100.  Since  this  item  was  unforeseen  at  the  time  when  the  1963  General 
Budget  was  prepared  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  probability  that  operations 
under  the  General  Budget  in  1963  will  result  in  a  deficit,  the  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  expense  in  respect  of  travel  subsidies  for  the  15  members  of  CWME 
representing  the  work  of  evangelism  in  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  December  1963  shall  be  charged  to  the  Special  Reserve.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  28. 
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XI.  Expert  Study  of  Accounting  Procedures  and  System 

29.  “The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that,  under  authorization  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  a  firm  of  experts  had  been  asked  to  make  a  study  and  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  at  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters.  The  study  was  progressing  and  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1963. 
The  expense  related  to  the  General  Budget  was  estimated  at  $5,000.  The  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  expense  of  the  expert  study  of  accounting  procedures  and  system  at 

Geneva  headquarters,  estimated  at  about  $5,000,  should  be  charged  to  the  Special 

Reserve. 

30.  The  Finance  Committee  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  study  might  lead  to  a 
proposal  further  to  mechanize  the  accounts  system  and  therefore  to  expense  for  the 
purchase  of  accounting  machines.  The  Finance  Committee  further  noted  that 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  would  be  subject  to  authorization  by  the  Executive 
Committee.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  29. 

XII.  Special  Reserve 

31.  “The  Finance  Committee  noted  that  the  balance  in  the  Special  Reserve  at 
December  31,  1962  was  $37,331.50  and  that  it  was  considered  that  this  amount 
should  be  adequate  to  cover  the  charges  under  the  four  headings  concerning  which 
charges  to  the  Special  Reserve  are  recommended  in  this  report,  namely  :  any  deficit 
on  1963  operations  under  General  Budget,  any  deficit  on  the  Fourth  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Faith  and  Order,  travel  subsidies  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
CWME  in  Mexico  City  and  the  expense  of  the  expert  study  of  accounting  procedures 
and  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  on  the  Special  Reserve  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  figure  if  not  wholly  eliminated  by  these  charges.” 

The  Central  Committee  received  paragraph  31  for  information. 

XIII.  Headquarters  Properties 

a)  Receipts  for  Headquarters  Properties  Fund 

32.  “Up  to  June  30,  1963,  $2,250,025  had  been  received  for  the  Headquarters 
Properties  Fund  and  additional  gifts  totalling  $600,772  are  assured,  so  that  the  total 
received  and  assured  is  now  $2,850,797. 

33.  The  largest  new  gift  since  the  last  Central  Committee  meeting  was  one  of 
$225,000  by  Mr.  Clarence  Dillon  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Main  Assembly  Room, 
which  will  be  called  the  Clarence  and  Anne  Dillon  Assembly  Room,  especially 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Dillon.  Mr.  Dillon  also  agreed  to  increase 
his  gift  by  a  further  $37,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  special  tapestry  behind  the  podium 
and  certain  other  expenses  related  to  the  Assembly  Room.  That  additional  gift  of 
$37,000  is  included  in  the  receipts  reported  above  and  the  corresponding  expenses 
are  included  in  the  expense  estimates  given  below.” 

Prof.  Tindal  expressed  concern  that  the  tapestry  might  dominate  the  Assembly 
Room  to  an  unfortunate  degree.  Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  appointed  a  committee  of  four  persons  to  be  responsible  for  the  approval  of  the 
design. 

b)  Actual  and  estimated  costs 

34.  “All  costs  so  far  incurred  and  the  estimates  of  costs  still  to  be  met  were 
reviewed  in  the  second  half  of  July.  A  substantial  part  of  the  work  has  already  been 
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carried  out  and  prices  for  that  part  of  the  work  are  final.  Much  of  the  remaining 
work  has  been  put  out  to  contract,  so  that  prices  are  also  firm,  subject  to  rises  in 
costs  of  materials  and  wages.  There  remain  some  uncertainties  about  those  elements 
of  the  programme  which  are  the  most  difficult  accurately  to  estimate  —  the  chapel 
and  the  Assembly  Room  —  and,  as  with  all  construction  programmes,  exact  costs 
will  not  be  known  until  all  work  has  been  completed.  The  revised  estimates  suggest 
that  the  total  resources  received  and  assured  should  be  adequate  to  cover  total  costs. 
It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  make  a  firm  statement  to  this  effect  at  this  stage.” 

Dr.  Fry  was  sure  that  the  Central  Committee  would  rejoice  on  hearing  this  report. 
It  is  rare  for  a  headquarters  building  to  be  erected  free  of  debt.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  would  surely  wish  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  friends,  to  the  member 
churches  and  all  other  donors  who  had  contributed  to  the  Fund. 

c)  Progress  of  construction  programme 

35.  “The  construction  of  the  new  headquarters  properties  is  progressing  well.  It 
has,  however,  now  become  clear  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  removal  to  the  new 
properties  to  take  place  before  the  full  construction  programme  has  been  completed. 
It  is  at  present  foreseen  that  the  completion  of  the  construction  programme  will 
proceed  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  three  wings  of  offices  and  that  part  of  the  centre  block  which  will  contain 
the  staff  canteen  and  the  committee  rooms  should  be  completed  and  ready 
for  occupation  between  January  1  and  March  31,  1964. 

(ii)  The  removal  to  the  new  headquarters  will  take  place  as  soon  as  those  elements 
of  the  new  buildings  are  completed  and  ready  for  occupation. 

(iii)  The  library  should  be  completed  by  June  30,  1964. 

(iv)  The  main  entrance,  the  General  Secretariat  and  the  exhibition  area  should 
be  completed  at  some  time  during  the  summer  1964. 

(v)  The  chapel  and  the  Assembly  Room  should  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1964. 

d)  Conclusions  and  recommendations 

36.  The  Finance  Committee  is  sure  that  the  Central  Committee  will  receive  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  this  report  of  the  progress  made  both  in  the  raising  of  the 
Headquarters  Properties  Fund  and  in  the  construction  programme.  The  Executive 
Committee,  under  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting 
in  1962,  was  able  to  authorize  at  its  meeting  in  February  1963  the  completion  of  the 
total  project  and  to  give  authority  to  the  General  Secretariat  to  let  contracts  to  raise 
to  a  total  of  Sw.  fr.  12,000,000  the  value  of  contracts  let  for  the  new  headquarters 
properties.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  should : 

(i)  renew  its  expression  of  thanks  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Properties  Fund,  noting  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  member 
churches  have  made  some  contribution  to  the  fund  ; 

(ii)  make  a  special  expression  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarence  Dillon  for  his  generous 
gift  for  the  Assembly  Room ; 

(iii)  urge  that  in  those  countries  in  which  fund-raising  campaigns  are  still  in 
progress,  the  campaigns  be  carried  through  effectively  to  their  conclusion  ; 
and 

(iv)  appeal  to  all  member  churches  which  have  not  yet  made  or  secured  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund  to  seek  to  do  so  in  order  that  the 
fund  may  include  contributions  from  all  member  churches  and  all  parts  of  the 
constituency.” 
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Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  expression 
of  thanks  in  (ii)  above  related  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  total  generous  gift  of  $262,000  and  not 
just  to  the  gift  of  the  tapestry. 

Dr.  Fry  was  sure  that  all  Central  Committee  members  must  be  thinking,  as  he 
was  thinking  at  this  time  of  Bishop  Sherrill  who  had  “built  himself  into  the  building” 
and  by  the  magnetism  of  his  belief  in  the  World  Council  had  personally  persuaded 
many  of  the  major  donors  to  contribute  to  the  fund. 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  four  recommendations  in  paragraph  36. 

XIV.  New  Building  at  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey 

37.  “At  the  time  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  August  1962,  the  resources 
needed  for  this  project  were  only  partly  assured.  In  the  autumn  of  1962  assurance  of 
further  gifts  was  received.  The  Officers  were  therefore  able  in  November  1962,  under 
the  power  given  to  them  by  the  Central  Committee,  to  authorize  the  carrying  out 
of  the  full  building  project  and  to  do  so  soon  enough  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the  con¬ 
struction  programme.  Gifts  totalling  Sw.  fr.  563,975  have  now  been  received  and 
further  gifts  of  Sw.  fr.  182,000  are  assured,  so  that  total  resources  of  Sw.  fr.  745,975 
(nearly  $175,000)  are  now  available  for  the  project. 

38.  The  cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  in  August  1962  at  Sw.  fr.  645,000. 
A  review  of  cost  estimates  in  July  1963  suggests  that  the  total  cost  will  be  somewhat 
higher  and  may  be  about  Sw.  fr.  675,000.  The  available  resources  are  thus  fully 
adequate  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  construction  programme  and  to  leave  available 
a  sum  of  about  Sw.  fr.  70,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  new  buildings. 

39.  The  construction  programme  is  going  forward  well  but  some  delays  have 
been  experienced.  It  was  hoped  at  the  time  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in 
February  1963  that  the  total  building  would  be  completed,  equipped  and  ready  in 
the  autumn  of  1963  in  time  for  use  during  the  Graduate  School  1963/64.  It  is  now 
unfortunately  clear  that  the  buildings  will  not  be  ready  for  use  by  October  1963  but 
they  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1963/64. 

40.  Resources  are  now  available  and  commitments  should  now  be  entered  into 
for  the  purchase  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  new  buildings.  It  is  estimated  that 
furniture  and  equipment  and  library  shelving  for  the  library  and  reading  room, 
interpreters’  cabins  for  the  conference  room  and  other  small  items  will  cost  about 
Sw.  fr.  50,000.  On  present  estimates  an  amount  of  about  Sw.  fr.  70,000  should  be 
available  for  these  needs.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

to  authorize  the  placing  of  orders  for  equipment  for  the  new  buildings  at  the 

Ecumenical  Institute  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  Sw.  fr.  60,000. 

41.  In  this  case  also  the  Finance  Committee  is  sure  that  the  Central  Committee 
will  receive  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  the  report  that  adequate  funds  for  this 
project  are  now  assured  and  the  construction  programme  has  been  carried  forward 
without  interruption.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a )  that  warm  thanks  be  expressed  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  library  and  conference  room  at  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  at  Bossey  ;  and 

b)  that  warm  thanks  also  be  expressed  to  those  through  whose  efforts  the  further 
gifts  for  this  project  were  secured.” 

Dr.  Fry  was  sure  that  the  Central  Committee  would  feel  that  this  report  should 
also  be  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  He  recalled  that  for  several  years  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  secure  resources  for  this  project  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Central  Committee  to  Prof.  Wolf  and  others  who  had  diligently  sought  gifts  and  to 
those  friends  who  had  come  forward  with  support  at  the  necessary  time. 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  40  and  the  two 
recommendations  in  paragraph  41. 
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XV.  Investment  portfolios 

42.  “The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  and  detailed  statements  of  the 
various  investment  portfolios  and  also  a  report  and  recommendations  from  the 
Investment  Advisory  Committee.  The  Finance  Committee  gave  its  approval  to  the 
administration  of  the  portfolios  and  took  action  on  the  recommendations.” 

The  report  in  paragraph  42  was  received. 

XVI.  Retirement  Fund  and  Provident  Fund 
a)  Retirement  Fund 

43.  “The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  draft  constitution  and  rules  for  a 
retirement  and  widows’  and  orphans’  pension  fund  for  the  staff  at  the  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  WCC.  The  fund  could  be  constituted  in  the  legal  form  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  under  Swiss  law  and  become  effective  from  January  1,  1964,  if  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  is  willing  to  give  the  necessary  approval. 

44.  Since  the  study  and  development  of  this  plan  have  taken  a  number  of  years, 
it  seems 

(0 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(Vi) 

(vii) 


45.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  principles  of  the  scheme,  including 
some  modifications  made  since  the  matter  was  last  discussed  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  also  noted  that  its  adoption  would  involve  increased  expense  for  the 
reinsurance  of  the  risk  of  death  before  retirement  age  for  staff  members  whose  death 
would  give  rise  to  potential  claims  for  widows’,  or  orphans’  pensions.  Provision  for 
this  expense  is  included  in  the  proposals  regarding  the  General  Budget  for  1964. 

46.  The  method  of  administering  the  fund  must  be  considered  from  two  aspects  : 

(i)  The  governing  body  which  will  have  full  power  in  respect  of  the  fund,  will 
be  a  board  comprising  at  least  three  members  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  WCC  and  one  member  elected  by  the  beneficiaries  from 
among  their  own  members.  The  administration  of  the  fund  by  that  board 
will  be  subject  to  control  by  the  Swiss  federal  supervising  authority. 

(ii)  Clearly  any  significant  modification  of  principles  or  policy  would  in  practice 
be  the  subject  of  consultations  with  the  staff  in  general  meeting  and  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Executive  or  Central  Committee  of  WCC. 


desirable  to  summarize  briefly  the  history  : 

the  need  for  such  a  plan  was  noted  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954 ; 

a  proposal  for  the  general  principles  of  the  scheme  was  given  general 
approval  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1957 ; 

in  accordance  with  a  decision  taken  at  that  meeting,  an  amount  representing 
6%  of  all  salaries  paid  to  staff  at  Geneva  headquarters  has  been  set  aside 
throughout  the  period  from  July  1,  1957  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  pension 
fund.  The  total  amount  set  aside  to  December  31 , 1962  was  Sw.  fr.  738,386.41 
or  $172,520.19; 

a  more  detailed  set  of  proposals  was  submitted,  together  with  an  actuary’s 
report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1959  and  received  general  approval ; 

the  plan  has  on  several  occasions  been  submitted  for  comments  to  general 
meetings  of  all  Geneva  staff ; 

draft  statutes  and  rules  were  drafted  in  consultation  with  Swiss  actuarial 
and  legal  advisors  ;  and 

the  draft  statutes  and  rules  have  been  submitted  to  and  discussed  with  the 
Swiss  Federal  authorities,  since  the  foundation  will  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Federal  supervising  authority,  and  the  Geneva  commercial  register, 
since  the  foundation  will  need  to  be  registered  there. 
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47.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend : 

(i)  that  general  approval  be  given  to  the  plan  for  the  retirement  and  widows’ 
and  orphans’  pension  fund  for  the  staff  at  the  Geneva  headquarters  of  the 
WCC  and  for  the  constitution  of  this  fund  as  a  foundation  under  Swiss  law  ; 

(ii)  that  authority  be  given  for  the  transfer  of  the  credit  held  for  the  retirement 
fund  to  the  foundation  once  it  has  been  established  as  a  separate  legal  entity  ; 
and 

(iii)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  asked  to  name  three  members  of  the  board 
of  the  foundation.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Fry,  Mr.  Northam  explained  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  Central  Committee  to  give  “general  approval  to  the  plan”  as  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  (i),  since  the  legal  document  would  be  that  signed  by  the  board  members  named 
by  the  Executive  Committee  when  creating  the  foundation. 

It  was  agreed  i  to  adopt  the  three  recommendations  in  paragraph  47. 

b)  Provident  Fund 

48.  “As  a  result  of  a  modification  of  Swiss  law,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Provident 
Fund  be  changed  in  legal  form  from  an  association  into  a  foundation.  This  can 
very  conveniently  be  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  creation  of  the  Retirement  Fund 
as  a  foundation. 

49.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  draft  constitution  and  rules  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Provident  Fund.  These  were  prepared  in 
consultation  with  Swiss  legal  advisers  and  involve  no  change  of  principle  or  policy 
but  maintain  the  principles  under  which  the  Provident  Fund  has  operated  since  1946. 

50.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

(i)  that  general  approval  be  given  for  the  plan  for  creating  a  foundation  under 
Swiss  law  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Provident  Fund  ;  and 

(ii)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  asked  to  name  a  President  and  two  other 
members  of  the  board  of  the  foundation.  (Three  other  members  of  the  board 
of  the  foundation  will  be  named  by  the  staff.)” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  two  recommendations  in  paragraph  50. 

XVII.  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

51 .  “The  estimated  expense  of  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
totals  $175,000.  Although  resources  for  the  financing  of  the  budget  have  not  yet 
been  secured,  support  is  being  actively  sought  and  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
good  prospects  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  secured.  Expenses  of  the  order  of 
$12,000  have  already  been  incurred  and  further  expenses  to  raise  the  total  to  about 
$50,000  might  be  incurred  in  the  coming  twelve  months.  Even  if  further  resources 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  expenses  up  to  the  summer  of  1964  would  be  justified 
because  they  would  result  in  the  preparation  of  the  preparatory  volumes  which 
would  have  a  real  value  in  themselves.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  : 

a)  that  the  Central  Committee  take  note  that  the  estimated  expense  for  the  1966 
World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  amount  to  $175,000  and  empower 
the  Executive  Committee  to  authorize  the  budget  for  the  Conference  and  its 
preparations  in  the  light  of  more  detailed  studies  of  the  expenses  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  available  resources  ;  and 

b)  that  the  Central  Committee  give  power  to  the  Officers  to  authorize  further 
expenditure  in  the  coming  twelve  months  on  the  preparation  of  the  Conference, 
if  reasonable  assurance  of  the  availability  of  resources  is  received.” 

It  was  agreed  :  to  adopt  the  two  recommendations  in  paragraph  51. 
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XVIII.  General  Budget —  1965 

52.  “The  Finance  Committee  agreed,  that  since  the  Central  Committee  will  not 
meet  again  until  January  1965,  it  be  recommended  to  the  Central  Committee  : 

that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  at  its  meeting  in  July  1964  to 

authorize  the  General  Budget  for  1965.” 

It  was  aGREED  :  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  52. 

Having  concluded  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Dr.  Niemoller  drew  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  World  Council,  the  Central  Committee  had  authorized  operations 
under  the  General  Budget  on  a  basis  which  would  clearly  lead  to  a  deficit  in  1964. 
He  expressed  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that  the  courage  shown  by  Central  Committee 
in  going  ahead  with  the  planned  programme  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of 
resources  would  be  blessed. 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Central  Committee  to  Dr.  Niemoller  and 
pointed  out  that  his  handling  of  the  problems  of  the  Finance  Committee  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  he  had  great  experience  and  understanding  in  administrative  questions, 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  Dr.  Niemoller  and  Dr.  Fry  also 
thanked  the  Secretary  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


27.  Acknowledgements 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  the  Committee’s  appreciation  of  greetings  sent  by  Pastor  Marc 
Boegner  and  by  Professor  Hromadka  whose  greetings  were  personally  conveyed  by 
Dr.  Hajek. 

President  Bartlett  presented  each  member  with  a  memento  which  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  purpose  to  the  Arrangements  Committee  by  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  and  spoke  felicitously  of  the  inspiration  which  the  meetings  had 
brought  to  the  whole  community  in  Rochester.  Dr.  Fry  renewed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Committee  to  President  Bartlett  and  to  the  many  people  in  Rochester  who  had  served 
on  the  Arrangements  Committee  and  its  sub-committees ;  he  drew  special  attention 
to  the  heavy  responsibility  which  Professor  Devadutt  had  carried  as  Secretary  of  the 
Arrangements  Committee. 

Dr.  Fry  informed  the  Committee  that,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Mackie 
and  Dr.  Charles  West,  a  Festschrift  had  been  prepared  for  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  to 
mark  the  conclusion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  with  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches,  of  which  he  had  been  an  officer  since  the  formation  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
in  1938.  He  presented  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  with  a  copy  of  the  book,  “The  Sufficiency 
of  God,”  now  published  by  the  SCM  Press. 

At  appropriate  points  in  the  meeting  Dr.  Fry  made  appreciative  reference  to  the 
service  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer,  Associate  General  Secretary  and  now  minister- 
designate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  who  would  be  leaving  the 
staff  later  in  the  year  ;  and  to  Dr.  Norman  Goodall,  the  Assistant  General  Secretary, 
who  would  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  1963. 

Bishop  Barbieri  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee  to  Dr.  Fry  for  his 
chairmanship,  and  in  replying  Dr.  Fry  acknowledged  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Payne  for 
his  help  as  Vice-Chairman. 


28.  Adjournment 

Closing  worship  was  held  in  the  chapel,  led  by  Dr.  Payne  and  Dr.  Fry,  after 
which  Dr.  Fry  pronounced  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Appendix  I 


ATTENDANCE 

at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 

Rochester,  N.Y.  :  August  26-Sept.  2,  1963 


Presidium 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Most  Rev.  A.  M.  Ramsey),  Lambeth  Palace,  London 
S.E.  1,  England 

The  Most  Rev.  Iakovos,  Archbishop  of  North  and  South  America,  10  East  79th  Street, 
New  York  21,  N.Y.,  USA 

His  Excellency  Sir  Francis  Ibiam,  Governor  of  Eastern  Nigeria,  State  House,  Enugu, 
Nigeria 

Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Moses,  Hislop  College,  Temple  Road,  Nagpur,  M.S.,  India 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Niemoller,  Brentanostr.  3,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin,,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  5,  N.Y.,  USA 


Members  of  Central  Committee 

Mr.  Shiro  Abe,  81,  2-chome,  Taura,  Yokosuka,  Japan 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alexis  of  Tallinn  and  Estonia,  64  Pickstr.,  Tallinn,  USSR 

Prof.  Hamilcar  Alivisatos,  27  Voulis  Street,  Athens,  Greece 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  Falkner  Allison,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Wolvesey,  Winchester,  England 

Most  Rev.  Athenagoras,  Metropolitan  of  Elaia  and  Canada,  115  Bond  Street,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  G.  Baeta,  University  Post  Office,  Legon  via  Accra,  Ghana 

Rev.  Dr.  Eric  Baker,  1  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  London  S.W.  1,  England 

Bishop  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri,  Casilla  5296,  Correo  Central,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Bishop  Tibor  Bartha,  Kalvin  Platz  17,  Debrecen,  Hungary 

Rev.  Dr.  Norman  J.  Baugher,  1451  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin,  Ill.,  USA 

Most  Rev.  L.  J.  Beecher,  Archbishop  of  East  Africa,  26  Anderson  Road,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  Prof.  H.  Berkhof,  Julianalaan  18,  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands 
Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck,  Eugen-Langenstr.  29,  Koln,  Germany 

Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  510  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  USA 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  Oatscroft,  Heyshott,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  England 

Very  Rev.  Vitaly  Borovoy,  17  Obvodny,  Leningrad  C  167,  USSR 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  Brennecke,  Georgenkirchstr.  70,  Berlin  NO  18,  Germany 

Rev.  Dr.  Alford  Carleton,  Room  1620,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  USA 

»  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Chandran,  United  Theological  College,  17  Miller’s  Road,  Bangalore  1, 
India 
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Dr.  Ivy  Chou,  Methodist  Theological  School,  Sibu,  Sarawak 

Most  Rev.  Chrysostomos,  Metropolitan  of  Myra,  B.P.  1225,  Istanbul,  Turkey 

Prof.  C.  A.  Coulson,  64  Old  Road,  Headington,  Oxford,  England 

Bishop  F.  G.  Ensley,  508  10th  Street,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa,  USA 

Rev.  Prof.  H.  d’Espine,  10  avenue  Peschier,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  USA 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Fulton,  Church  House,  Belfast  1,  Northern  Ireland 

<  Rt.  Rev.  Macario  V.  Ga,  Yusay  Building,  Bacolod  City,  Philippines 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Harms,  Englische  Planke  1,  Hamburg  11,  Germany 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  Ignatius  Hazim,  Joussef  Sursok,  Beirut,  Lebanon 

Most  Rev.  Iakovos,  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  Rum  Ortodoks  Patrikhanesi,  Fener, 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Ioann,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  America,  15  East  97th 
Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.,  USA 

Prof.  Basil  Ioannidis,  Hagia  Paraskevi,  Gounari  Street  12,  Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  4937  S.  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Ill.,  USA 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  of  San  Francisco,  2040  Anza  Street,  San  Francisco  18, 
California,  USA 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  Justin,  Str.  Stefan  cel  Mare  46,  Iasi,  Rumania 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy,  Puskin-utca  12,  Budapest  VIII,  Hungary 
Miss  Frances  H.  Kapitzky,  630  Oak  Avenue  N.W.,  Strasburg,  Ohio,  USA 
Rev.  Jean  Kotto,  B.P.  89,  Douala,  Cameroun 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje,  Calenberger  Str.  34,  Hannover,  Germany 

’  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rajah  Manikam,  Tranquebar  House,  Tiruchirappalli,  India 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  The  Principal’s  Lodgings,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  581  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  USA 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  of  Heliopolis  and  Theira  Meliton,  Rum  Patrikhanesi,  Fener, 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Millard,  341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue  N.E.,  Atlanta  8,  Ga.,  USA 
Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller,  1401  Castle  Avenue,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind.,  USA 
Rev.  Prof.  Wilhelm  Niesel,  Schoeller  bei  Dornap,  Germany 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Minsk,  rue  Ryleev  18/2,  Moscow  G-34,  USSR 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  Haagan  Urheilutie  7,  Huopalahti,  Finland 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Noth,  Tauscherstr.  44,  Dresden  A.  21,  DDR 

Prof.  R.  Obermuller,  Avra.  Earhart  130,  Palomar  FNgSM,  Argentina 

Rt.  Rev.  Panteleimon,  Bishop  of  Achaia,  Archbishopric  of  Athens,  Philitheis  Street, 
Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne,  4  Southampton  Row,  London  W.C.  1,  England 

-  Rev.  Dr.  Korah  Philipos,  Old  Seminary,  Kottayam,  Kerala,  India 

«  Rev.  B.  Probowinoto,  Djl.  Gadean  Lor  6,  Salatiga,  Java,  Indonesia 

Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Massachusetts  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  38,  Mass., 
USA 

Rev.  Titus  Rasendrahasina,  6  rue  George  V,  Faravohitra,  Tananarive,  Madagascar 

4  Rt.  Rev.  Chandu  Ray,  D.D.,  Trinity  Close,  Karachi  4,  Pakistan 

t  Rt.  Rev.  John  Sadiq,  Bishop  of  Nagpur,  Cathedral  House,  Nagpur  1,  M.S.,  India 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel,  Anba  Rweis  Building,  Ramses  Street,  Abbasia,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
UAR 
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Rt.  Rev.  R.  David  Say,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishopscourt,  Rochester,  Kent,  England 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  Schiotz,  422  South  5th  Street,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.,  USA 
Mr.  Alexander  Shishkin,  17  Obvodny,  Leningrad  C-167,  USSR 
Bishop  Roy  H.  Short,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.,  USA 
»  Rev.  T.  Sihombing,  Pearadja-Tarutung,  Sumatra,  Indonesia 

Rev.  Dr.  K.  M.  Simon,  12  Edwin  Street,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  USA 
Bishop  B.  Julian  Smith,  8128  South  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  USA 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Coventry  Smith,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  USA 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  K.  Stoylen,  Baneheivei,  Kristiansand  S,  Norway. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Tillman,  Room  1437,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  USA 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  S.  Tindal,  16  Lauder  Road,  Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Tuller,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  USA 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  K.  Warren,  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  Diocesan  Office,  P.O.  Box  800,  Christ¬ 
church  1 ,  New  Zealand 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  House,  Longniddry,  East  Lothian,  Scotland 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Wyllie,  Wesley  College,  University  of  Sydney,  Newton,  N.S.W.,  Australia 


Substitutes 

Rev.  Andr£  Appel,  47  rue  de  Clichy,  Paris  9e,  for  Rev.  Charles  Westphal 

v  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Mar  Athanasius,  for  Prof.  C.  P.  Mathew 

Dr.  George  Beazley,  222  South  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind.,  for  Mr.  J. 
Irwin  Miller 

Most  Rev.  H.  H.  Clark,  Primate  of  All  Canada,  Church  House,  600  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto  5, 
Canada,  for  Archbishop  W.  L.  Wright  of  Algoma 

Dr.  Viktor  Hajek,  Jungmannova  9,  Praha  1,  for  Prof.  J.  Htomadka 

Dr.  James  W.  Kennedy,  12  W.  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y.,  for  Bishop  A. 
Lichtenberger 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  Knapp-Fisher,  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  92  Duxbury  Road,  Hillcrest,  Pretoria, 
Republic  of  S.  Africa,  for  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Burnett,  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein 

Rev.  T.  Rees-Thomas,  35  Chaseley  Street,  Auchenflower,  Queensland,  Australia,  for  Rev. 
Norman  F.  Cocks 

Mrs.  Anne-Marie  Thunberg,  Vaederkvarnsgatan  35  B,  Uppsala,  Sweden,  for  Arch¬ 
bishop  G.  Hultgren 

**  U  Thaung  Tin,  c/o  Burma  Christian  Council,  549  Merchant  Street,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
for  Rev.  Aye  Mya  Kyaw 

Mr.  Jan-Erik  Wikstrom,  Tegnergatan  8,  Stockholm  Va,  for  Rev.  Arvid  Stenstroem 


Representatives  of  Churches  not  otherwise  represented 

Dr.  Marion  de  Velder  Reformed  Church  in  America 

475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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Appendix  II 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 


1.  In  Memoriam 

We  remember  with  deep  gratitude  the  exceptional  contribution  which  Bishop  G.  Brom¬ 
ley  Oxnam  has  made  to  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  member  of  its  first 
Presidium,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  member  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
He  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  ecumenical  cause. 

We  have  also  been  grieved  at  the  loss  of  Commissioner  Reginald  Woods  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  since  1961,  who  because  of  his  illness  had  not 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  Paris  meeting. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  the  notable  pioneering  service  rendered  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  by  Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  active  members  of  the  very 
first  group  of  leaders  and  builders  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  sudden  accidental  death  of  the  Rev.  Pierre  Benignus  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society 
is  a  very  great  loss  to  the  entire  ecumenical  movement,  because  he  fulfilled  a  unique  function 
in  the  elaboration  and  implementing  of  the  programmes  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  and  of  the  Division  of  ICARWS  for  Africa. 

Although  not  a  member  of  Central  Committee,  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader  has  been  a  participant 
in  our  gatherings  since  Amsterdam  as  a  fraternal  delegate  representing  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples).  His  death  on  the  eve  of  these  meetings  which 
he  had  planned  to  attend,  takes  from  us  a  genial  friend  and  a  devoted  servant  of  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement. 


2.  Meetings 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Paris  the  Executive  Committee  has  had 
two  meetings.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  first  of  those  could  be  held  in  Cairo  (Egypt),  but 
this  proved  to  be  impossible  and  the  meeting  was  therefore  held  at  Geneva.  We  hope  that 
an  opportunity  will  arise  for  a  future  ecumenical  occasion  in  Egypt.  The  second  meeting 
was  held  here  in  Rochester. 
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3.  Regional  Developments 

During  the  last  twelve  months  decisively  important  developments  have  taken  place  in 
the  formation  of  regional  organization  in  Africa.  The  All  Africa  Churches’  Education 
Conference  in  Salisbury,  the  All  Africa  Christian  Youth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  and  especially 
the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  in  Kampala  have  created  a  new  and  stronger  situation 
in  which  the  African  Churches  can  cooperate  effectively  and  make  their  specific  contribution 
to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  is  a  fully  autonomous 
body,  but  by  its  own  choice  its  constitution  provides  for  cooperation  with  the  WCC.  In  many 
fields  such  cooperation  has  already  begun.  All  of  us  must  welcome  the  creation  of  this  new 
regional  body  which  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Christian  cause  in  the  continent  where 
rapid  social  change  finds  its  most  dramatic  expression. 

The  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  held  a  series  of  three  important  “situation-confer¬ 
ences”  to  consider  the  common  strategy  of  churches  and  missions  in  three  Asian  areas.  Many 
of  the  issues  discussed  on  those  occasions  are  those  on  which  our  own  divisions  and  depart¬ 
ments  are  working  and  so  our  staff  cooperated  fully  in  these  meetings. 

The  WCC  was  also  represented  in  regional  meetings  held  in  Europe  (Nyborg),  USA 
(Buck  Hill  Falls),  the  Pacific  (Honiara,  Solomon  Islands)  and  Latin  America  (Buenos  Aires). 


4.  Public  statements  by  the  Officers 

On  two  occasions  the  Officers  made  statements  concerning  international  developments. 
One  was  issued  on  October  23,  1962  in  regard  to  the  Cuba  crisis.  And  a  message  was  sent 
on  November  7,  1962  to  Indian  church  leaders  concerning  the  crisis  between  India  and 
China. 

The  first  of  these  statements  met  with  approval  by  some  church  leaders  and  disapproval 
by  others.  It  also  led  to  considerable  discussion  in  the  religious  and  secular  press.  The 
Officers  therefore  took  the  initiative  to  ask  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  consider  again  the  whole  question  of  the  responsibility  laid  on  the  Officers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  statements.  After  full  discussion  the  Executive  Committee  expressed  its  conviction 
that  the  current  rules  governing  the  making  of  such  statements  provide  adequate  guidance 
and  stressed  that  the  Officers  should  make  every  endeavour  to  consult  the  Officers  of  the 
section  of  the  Council  most  concerned. 


5.  The  Second  Vatican  Council 

Following  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Paris,  the  WCC  accepted 
the  invitation  received  from  the  Secretariat  for  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity  in  Rome  to 
be  represented  by  observers  at  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  has  already  been  chosen  in  Paris  as  one  of  them.  Due  to  several 
factors,  including  the  shortness  of  time,  it  proved  impossible  to  send  a  second  observer. 

We  have  every  reason  to  express  deep  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  the  group  of 
observers  from  the  WCC,  from  the  confessional  bodies  and  a  number  of  churches  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Rome.  The  Secretariat  for  Unity  facilitated  their  work  at  every  point  and  they 
were  able  to  enter  into  close  and  fraternal  contact  with  many  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  theologians.  Cardinal  Bea  has  written  graciously  to  express  his  gratification  about  the 
relationships  thus  established. 

Dr.  Vischer  has  submitted  a  full  preliminary  report  about  the  historic  event  to  the  Offi¬ 
cers  and  the  Executive  Committee.  A  further  statement  on  the  first  session  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  on  the  preparatory  work  for  its  second  session  will  be  forthcoming 
from  him  at  this  session  of  the  Central  Committee. 

At  Pope  John  XXIII’s  death,  the  Officers  sent  a  telegram  to  Cardinal  Bea  expressing 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  WCC  on  the  decease  of  the  Pope  who  had  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  establishing  of  the  new  brotherly  relations  between  the  churches  believing  in  one  Lord. 
The  WCC  was  represented  at  his  funeral  service  by  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given  careful  thought  to  the  ways  in  which  relationships 
between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  developed  ;  however,  it  is 
clear  that  no  definite  decisions  in  this  field  should  be  taken  until  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
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has  completed  its  work.  The  Executive  Committee  emphasizes  that  such  relationships  are  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  underlying  the  whole  ecumenical  movement ;  namely,  that  relations 
between  Christian  Churches  must  be  based  on  their  common  faith  in  the  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Officers  have  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  is  their  intention  to  send 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  addition  to  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  a  church¬ 
man  from  Asia  and  a  churchman  from  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 


6.  The  structure  of  the  WCC 

The  Executive  Committee  has  considered  how  the  decision  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
which  instructed  the  Central  Committee  to  re-examine  the  organizational  pattern  of  the 
Council,  should  be  implemented.  A  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  this  meeting  calling  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  special  committee  for  this  purpose  and  in  regard  to  the  mandate  which 
this  committee  should  carry  out.  It  is  intended  that  the  committee  should  be  appointed  here 
in  Rochester  and  report  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  January  1965. 


7.  Personal  contact  with  member  churches 

Through  the  visits  of  members  of  its  staff  to  churches  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world, 
through  their  attendance  at  regional  and  national  church  meetings,  through  the  presence 
of  church  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  WCC  conferences  and  consultations  and  at 
courses  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the  vast  majority  of  the  member  churches  have  in  one 
way  or  another  had  opportunities  of  direct  contact  with  the  WCC.  Special  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  visits  of  WCC  delegations.  One  staff  delegation  were  guests  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia  and  the  other  churches  in  the  USSR  which  have  recently  joined  the  WCC. 
Another  delegation,  composed  of  our  President  Archbishop  Iakovos,  Bishop  Emilianos,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary,  went  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Rumania  to  that  country  on  a  visit  to  the  Orthodox,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
member  churches  there.  Most  recently,  the  WCC  was  officially  represented  by  the  Chairman 
and  the  General  Secretary  at  the  1000-year  anniversary  celebrations  on  Mount  Athos  which 
were  also  attended  by  the  heads  of  very  many  Orthodox  churches  and  guests  of  other  chur¬ 
ches. 


8.  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  Faith  and  Order  Conference  held  at  Montreal  in  July  of  this  year  reflected  in  its  attend¬ 
ance  and  scope  the  broadening  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  delegations  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  churches  participated  very  fully  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  A  number  of  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  participated  for  the  first  time.  Serious  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  had  sent  a  group  of  observers.  With  such  wide 
participation  and  with  a  programme  that  was  perhaps  too  inclusive,  the  conference  had  to 
face  a  theological  situation  of  considerable  complexity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  reports 
of  the  sections  will  be  transmitted  to  the  churches  for  study  and  comment  as  reports  of  the 
sections  rather  than  as  reports  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole.  The  question  arises  whether 
some  of  the  methods  elaborated  at  a  time  when  the  attendance  was  less  widely  representative 
will  not  need  to  be  revised.  This  will  surely  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  when  it  meets  in  Cyprus  in  1964.  It  is 
highly  important  that  our  member  churches  in  their  study  of  the  Montreal  report  should 
also  give  serious  attention  to  the  question  in  which  way  in  the  new  ecumenical  situation 
Faith  and  Order  can  best  render  its  particular  service  to  the  churches  and  prepare  the  way 
for  greater  and  deeper  unity. 


9.  The  Role  of  the  Christian  Layman  Abroad 

As  long  ago  as  1955  the  Central  Committee  had  this  matter  before  it  when  Bishop  Bell 
voiced  the  need  and  opportunity  for  the  “costly  service”  of  Christian  laymen,  especially  in 
areas  of  rapid  social  change.  Since  then  the  whole  subject  has  developed  enormously  in 
its  range  and  potentialities  and  particular  aspects  of  it  now  have  an  established  place  in  the 
work  of  the  DWME,  the  DICARWS,  and  the  Laity  and  Youth  Departments.  At  New 
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Delhi  it  was  decided  to  create  also  a  Secretariat  for  the  Service  of  Laymen  Abroad  which 
could  provide  a  central  point  in  the  WCC  for  the  development  of  further  services  in  this 
field,  including  regular  contact  with  the  many  national  organizations  now  engaged  in  it. 
Since  the  Central  Committee  met  in  Paris  the  Rev.  Ban  It  Chiu  has  taken  up  this  post  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  some  much  needed  services  and  shaping 
the  role  of  the  WCC  in  this  area.  Regional  consultations  are  being  planned,  leading  up  to 
a  world  consultation  toward  the  end  of  1964  after  which  a  full  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  January  1965. 


10.  Staff  changes 

Several  members  of  the  staff  have  left  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  :  Dr.  Paul 
Minear  who  devoted  his  remarkable  experience  and  his  great  gifts  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Fourth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order ;  Dr.  Wilfred  Scopes,  a  valued  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  ;  Dr.  Walter  Kilpatrick,  able 
organizer  of  the  Service  to  Refugees  ;  Mr.  Rudolf  Kunett,  a  layman  who  at  an  age  when 
many  seek  retirement,  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecumenical  movement ;  Mr.  Hallam 
Shorrock,  who  did  a  thorough  job  as  Asia  Secretary  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid. 

There  are  others  who  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  WCC  but  who  will  leave  the  Council 
before  the  next  meeting  of  this  committee  :  Dr.  Norman  Goodall  who  completed  his  fine 
record  of  service  to  the  ecumenical  movement  by  giving  invaluable  leadership  in  the  post 
of  Assistant  General  Secretary ;  Dr.  Robert  Bilheimer  unparallelled  expert  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  working  out  of  world  conference  programmes  and  trusted  leader  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  ;  Harry  Morton  who  gave  new  scope  and  substance  to  the  scholarship  programme  ; 
Dr.  N.  A.  C.  Slotemaker  de  Bruine  who  used  his  wide  international  experience  in  serving 
the  CCIA. 

11.  Finance 

The  accounts  for  operations  under  the  General  Budget  in  1962  show  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$18,000.  Member  church  contributions  rose  from  $526,767  in  1961  to  $705,458  in  1962,  as 
compared  with  the  objective  set  by  the  Third  Assembly  of  $727,200,  and  the  objective  will 
probably  be  exceeded  in  1963. 

The  surplus  in  1962  was,  however,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  programme  of  work 
approved  at  New  Delhi  was  not  brought  fully  into  operation  in  1962.  There  is  danger  of  a 
deficit  on  the  1963  operations  and  the  position  will  become  more  difficult  in  1964.  This  situ¬ 
ation  results  from  the  pressure  of  rising  prices  and  costs,  the  progressive  implementation 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Third  Assembly  concerning  increased  programme  and  staff  and  the 
pressure  to  undertake  increased  programme  activities.  The  situation,  which  indicates  need 
for  some  restriction  of  programme  and  activities  or  for  additional  income,  will  require  care¬ 
ful  attention  from  the  Finance  Committee,  which  will,  of  course,  report  on  this  and  all 
other  financial  questions  to  the  Central  Committee. 

12.  Construction  Programmes 

a)  Headquarters  Properties 

Gifts  received  or  assured  since  the  last  Central  Committee  meeting  have  raised  the  total 
amount  available  for  the  new  headquarters  properties  to  about  $2,850,000  and  authority 
was  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  last  February  for  the  execution  of 
the  full  construction  programme. 

Construction  work  is  advancing  as  planned  and  it  is  expected  that,  although  the  library 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  summer  and  the  chapel  and  the  main  Assembly  Room  only 
at  the  end  of  1964,  the  move  to  the  new  headquarters  will  be  made  early  next  year. 

b)  New  Building  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

Additional  gifts  for  the  cost  of  building  a  new  library  and  conference  room  at  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute  have  been  received  or  assured  since  last  year’s  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  officers  were  able,  under  the  delegated  authority  granted  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  authorise  the  execution  of  the  full  project  soon  enough  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the 
construction  programme.  The  resources  now  available  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  total  cost 
and  the  building  is  progressing  well  and  should  be  ready  for  use  around  the  end  of  1963. 
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13.  Inter-Church  Aid 


Among  its  many-sided  activities  during  the  year,  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service,  as  the  instrument  of  the  churches  for  aiding  people  in  need 
irrespective  of  faith,  engaged  in  three  programmes  of  particular  significance  to  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement.  These  programmes  are  in  Iran,  Algeria,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  Iran,  the  Division  undertook  to  assist  the  small  Church  Council  there  to  build  a  com¬ 
plete  village  of  308  modern  houses,  proofed  against  earth  tremors,  for  Moslems  who  had 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  last  September’s  earthquake  disaster.  More  than  $700,000  were 
subscribed  by  the  world’s  churches  for  this  project,  which  includes  a  model  farm,  two  schools, 
a  clinic,  and  a  community  centre.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the  money  was  subscribed  by 
Protestant  congregations  in  the  Netherlands,  and  enough  has  been  raised  to  enable  the 
Armenian  Orthodox  Church  in  Iran  to  be  supported  in  a  programme  it  now  has  in  hand  to 
resettle  its  members,  isolated  in  villages  in  another  part  of  the  disaster  area,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Teheran. 

Through  the  Division  the  churches  have  helped  to  provide  a  budget,  now  running  at 
$1,200,000  a  year,  for  the  Christian  Commmittee  for  Service  in  Algeria  to  engage  in  a  vast 
programme  alongside  the  Algerian  people  of  nation-building.  At  the  request  of  the  Algerian 
government,  the  Christian  Committee  has  assumed  responsibility  for  providing  health  and 
social  services  of  many  kinds  for  two  million  people.  This  programme  includes  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  70  million  trees  before  the  end  of  1965  to  arrest  soil  erosion. 

Immediately  after  the  recent  earthquake  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Division  coordinated  the 
material  aid  relief  which  many  countries,  including  the  USA  and  Germany,  sent  in,  and 
has  now  appealed  to  member  churches  for  $500,000  to  build  more  than  100  houses  in  a 
new  suburb  for  the  homeless.  Already  promises  of  $400,000  have  been  received  and  contracts 
have  been  signed  to  put  up  the  first  50  houses.  It  is  expected  that  these  homes,  each  for 
a  complete  family  unit,  will  be  completed  in  two  months’  time.  This  programme  will  be 
known  as  the  Churches’  Sector  in  the  suburb  and  will  be  identified  as  a  demonstration  of 
Christian  compassion  manifested  by  many  churches  in  many  countries  through  one  ecume¬ 
nical  service. 


Appendix  III 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary 


1.  After  twenty-five  years 

In  May  1938,  that  is  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  conference  of  church  representatives  at 
Utrecht  asked  the  committee  of  fourteen,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Confer¬ 
ences,  to  serve  as  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  process 
of  formation.  That  meant  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  no  longer  an  idea,  but, 
however  embryonic,  a  reality.  The  Utrecht  Conference  realised  that  it  had  taken  a  decisive 
step.  Archbishop  Temple  in  closing  the  meeting  said  :  “We  have  been  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  what  has  been  achieved  here  is  more  than  the  doing  of  men.” 

It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  it  proved  possible  in  such  a  short  meeting  of  three  days 
to  reach  unanimous  agreement  on  the  constitution  of  the  new  World  Council  of  Churches 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  churches.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  men,  very 
especially  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  and  Archbishop  Temple  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  so  thoroughly  and  that  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  constitution 
had  been  worked  out  in  the  preceding  years. 

So  the  time  had  come  to  launch  the  ship.  The  ship  was  certainly  not  overloaded.  Three 
and  a  half  secretaries  in  Geneva  and  part-time  secretaries  in  New  York  and  London.  A 
budget  of  some  $30,000  —  a  headquarters  with  nine  rooms.  And  the  storm  was  already 
approaching.  While  we  met  in  Utrecht  the  League  of  Nations  discredited  itself  in  the  matter 
of  the  attack  on  Ethiopia  ;  a  few  weeks  later  the  Munich  crisis  broke  out ;  in  the  next  year 
world  war  II  began.  Many  international  bodies  collapsed  or  went  into  a  long  sleep.  But 
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somehow  the  World  Council  continued  its  process  of  formation  and  found  itself  increasing 
in  inner  strength  and  entrusted  with  increasing  responsibilities.  What  was  it  that  kept  the 
infant  alive  ?  I  believe  that  next  to  the  grace  of  God  it  was  due  to  a  deep  longing  in  the 
churches  for  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  reality  of  the  family  of  God  as  a  fellowship  created 
by  the  Lord  himself.  That  longing  received  its  answer  as  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  the  chur¬ 
ches  together  at  the  very  time  when  humanity  was  torn  apart. 


2.  Essential  elements  in  the  life  of  the  WCC 

The  Utrecht  Conference  took  or  confirmed  three  fundamental  decisions  which  have 
shaped  the  life  of  the  World  Council  ever  since  and  which  are  as  relevant  to-day  as  they 
were  in  1938. 

The  first  decision  was  to  make  the  World  Council  a  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
strict  sense,  so  that  the  churches  themselves  would  control  the  Council  and  that  the  Council 
was  their  instrument  of  collaboration  and  fellowship.  This  decision  has  sometimes  been 
criticised.  Did  it  not  mean  the  clericalising  of  the  ecumenical  movement  ?  Our  answer  is 
threefold.  First,  that  only  a  Council  which  is  rooted  in  the  churches  can  help  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  main  ecumenical  task  which  is  to  give  visible  expression  to  the  existence  of  the 
people  of  God  united  in  faith,  in  witness,  in  service.  Second,  that  there  remains  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  extra-  or  para-ecclesiastical  initiatives  and  movements  which  desire  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently.  Third,  that  it  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  make  full  use 
of  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  all  Christian  men  and  women,  who  have  a  specific  contri¬ 
bution  to  make  to  the  thought  of  the  WCC. 

The  second  decision  was  to  bring  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  together.  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  said  at  the  time  :  “Much  may  be  gained  by  drawing  these  together,  for  already 
the  two  movements  have  been  led  by  the  logic  of  their  own  principles,  to  occupy  the  same 
ground.”  He  added  what  was  at  that  time  a  truly  prophetic  phrase  :  “And  both  will  gain 
by  seeing  their  special  problems  against  the  background  of  the  Church’s  primary  task  of 
World  Evangelisation.”  In  the  year  in  which  we  have  held  the  fourth  World  Conference  of 
Faith  and  Order  which  has  discussed  from  the  angle  of  unity  issues  of  decisive  importance 
for  each  of  our  divisions,  the  year  of  the  Mexico  meeting  of  the  CWME  which  will  look 
at  many  of  the  same  questions  from  the  perspective  of  mission  and  the  year  in  which  we  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  which  will  need  the  help  of  the  men 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  CWME  for  its  theological  and  missionary  aspects  —  in  that  year 
we  realise  more  than  ever  that  the  move  made  at  Utrecht  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  organi¬ 
sational  common  sense,  but  also  of  profound  understanding  of  the  totality  and  cohesion  of 
the  tasks  which  the  churches  are  called  to  perform  in  and  through  the  World  Council. 

The  third  decision  was  to  make  the  Christocentric  basis  which  had  been  the  basis  of  Faith 
and  Order  the  basis  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  that  decision  was  also  of 
far-reaching  importance.  For  it  reminded  ourselves  and  the  world  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  deep  gulf  between  all  forms  of  syncretism  or  relativism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  univer- 
salism  centred  in  Christ  for  which  the  WCC  stands. 


3.  The  dynamic  factor  in  the  WCC 

But  the  fathers  at  Utrecht  or  at  least  the  most  enlightened  of  them  knew  that  more  was 
needed  to  make  the  World  Council  a  truly  dynamic  movement.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
two  remarks  of  our  Honorary  President,  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  which  he  made  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Utrecht  Conference.  His  first  remark  was  that  few  churches  had  faced 
the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement,  if  it  is  taken  seriously,  must  mean  that  each  Church 
and  each  confession  must  subject  itself  to  a  self-examination  in  the  light  of  the  ecumenical 
confrontation.  That  was  not  written  into  the  constitutional  documents,  but  it  is  a  truth 
which  is  essential  for  the  life  of  the  Council.  Can  we  say  that  the  churches  have  taken  the 
ecumenical  movement  seriously  in  that  sense  and  that  the  World  Council  has  helped  them 
enough  to  arrive  at  that  profound  self-examination  ?  No  one  will  dare  to  answer  that  question 
with  a  clear  affirmative.  The  churches  have  learned  from  each  other  and  they  have  been 
enriched  through  the  ecumencial  encounter,  but  the  profound  self-examination  of  which 
Dr.  Oldham  spoke  is  still  a  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  therefore  important  for  us  to  hear  that 
warning  and  to  realise  once  again  that  the  ecumenical  movement  will  have  failed  in  its  mission 
unless  it  leads  to  that  renewal  without  which  unity  will  not  be  the  unity  in  obedience  to  our 
Lord. 
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Dr.  Oldham  made  another  very  significant  remark.  He  said  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  the  Council  as  such,  but  in  what  it  could  do  to  equip  the  churches  for  their  struggle  to  be 
the  Church  in  the  modern  world.  That  reflection  is  even  more  important  to-day  than  it  was 
in  1938.  As  the  Council  has  grown,  in  membership,  in  scope  of  work,  in  staff,  in  budget, 
as  it  moves  into  a  more  permanent  headquarters  there  is  obviously  a  greater  temptation 
to  think  of  the  Council  as  an  end  in  itself.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  give  much  attention 
to  those  who  use  the  war-cry  institutionalism  about  everything  they  do  not  approve  of, 
but  I  think  we  should  take  seriously  the  wise  words  spoken  in  the  report  of  Faith  and  Order’s 
Committee  on  Institutionalism.  The  authors  of  that  report  see  quite  clearly  that  institution¬ 
alism  has  its  dangers.  They  say  for  instance  about  the  development  of  religious  bodies  :  “The 
second  generation  tends  more  to  be  concerned  with  consolidating  efforts  and  with  preserv¬ 
ing  power,  including  the  structure  of  their  own  organization  and  the  legitimacy  of  their 
office  and  status.”  But  they  make  it  very  clear  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  the 
rejection  of  institutions,  but  the  right  use  of  them.  And  they  enumerate  certain  criteria 
in  the  light  of  which  ecclesiastical  institutions  should  be  judged  and  adapted.  Among  these 
are :  self-criticism  and  renewal ;  ecumenical  awareness,  functional  adequacy,  coherence 
and  diversification,  sensitivity  to  recognised  need.  In  other  words  we  have  here  the  same 
point,  this  time  in  the  language  of  sociology,  which  Dr.  Oldham  made.  As  we  begin  to 
consider  again  the  structure  of  our  Council,  this  then  will  have  to  be  the  constant  question 
in  our  minds  :  Is  the  WCC  the  kind  of  institution  which  can  help  the  churches  in  their  struggle 
to  be  the  Church,  the  witnessing,  serving,  reconciling  Church  in  the  modern  world  ? 


4.  The  beginning  of  the  dialogue  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom 

Since  its  very  beginning  the  World  Council  has  been  a  meeting  place  of  churches  of 
the  Eastern  and  churches  of  the  Western  tradition.  It  has  therefore  always  had  specific 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  after  the  many  centuries  of  isolation  from  each  other  these  parts 
of  Christendom  should  enter  into  a  real  conversation  with  each  other.  But  that  responsibility 
has  become  greater  now  that  nearly  all  major  Eastern  churches  have  joined  the  Council. 
It  may  well  be  that  future  church  historians  will  judge  the  work  of  the  WCC  in  the  1960’s 
from  this  particular  perspective  and  ask  :  Did  the  Council  really  use  the  new  opportunity 
to  bring  Eastern  and  Western  churches  closer  together  ? 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs.  It  is  a  fact  of  major  importance  that  the  Orthodox 
churches  have  participated  more  fully  in  and  made  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Montreal  Faith  and  Order  Conference  than  to  any  previous  Faith  and  Order  meeting.  In 
this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  smaller  meeting  preceding  the  world  con¬ 
ference  at  Montreal  which  concentrated  wholly  on  the  fundamental  issues  which  have  arisen 
between  Eastern  and  Western  churches  and  led  to  a  deep,  honest  and  always  brotherly 
exchange  of  thought. 

It  must  however  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  main  task  is  still  before 
us.  And  it  is  an  immense  task.  We  have  to  deal  with  enormous  ignorance,  with  grave  mis¬ 
understandings,  with  deep  differences  in  the  very  categories  of  thought  and  expression. 
There  is  here  work  for  scholars.  But  the  scholars  will  not  bring  us  much  nearer  together, 
if  they  work  in  a  vacuum.  There  is  therefore  equally  the  need  for  a  new  desire  on  the  part 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Christians  in  general  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  enter  into  a 
fellowship  of  mutual  enrichment. 

If  we  see  this  task  in  its  true  historical  light  —  in  the  light  of  a  separation  that  has  lasted 
nearly  a  thousand  years  —  we  will  approach  it  with  patience.  Western  Christians  will  have 
to  accept  with  patience  that  some  of  the  conceptions  which  seemed  to  them  to  have  become 
part  of  a  generally  accepted  ecumenical  consensus  are  called  in  question.  And  we  must  hope 
that  Eastern  Christians  will  be  patient  about  Western  impatience  and  see  increasingly  that 
such  impatience  is  not  based  on  a  mere  activism,  but  on  a  real  desire  for  unity. 

Both  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  reality  of  ecumenical  movement  is  not  experienced 
in  the  same  way  by  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  As  we  take  up  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  membership  in  the  World  Council  this 
difference  in  outlook  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  attitude  in  which  we  start  this  dialogue  should  however  not  be  one  of  worry  about 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  laid  upon  us,  but  rather  of  gratitude  that  we  belong  to  the  generation 
of  Christians  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  called  to  take  first  steps  in  healing  this  very 
old  breach  which  has  had  such  tragic  consequencec  for  the  life  of  the  Church  and  for  mankind. 
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5.  Relations  with  Roman  Catholicism 


During  the  last  twelve  months  another  very  important  development  in  the  field  of  ecu¬ 
menical  relations  has  certainly  been  the  emergence  in  and  through  the  Second  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  clear  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  have  their  Church 
play  a  positive  and  active  role  in  the  ecumenical  situation.  The  question  of  relations  to 
other  churches  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
is  in  the  first  place  a  Council  for  the  renewal  of  life  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  for 
the  revision  (aggiornamento)  of  its  attitude  to  the  modern  world.  And  it  may  well  be  that 
this  fundamental  aspect  of  the  Council  will  also  prove  to  be  its  most  lasting  contribution  to 
Christendom  as  a  whole.  For  renewal  in  one  church  is  always  a  challenge  to  other  churches. 
But  the  Council  is  also  dealing  specifically  with  questions  of  inter-church  relationships.  No 
final  decisions  have  yet  been  taken  on  this  matter,  but  the  discussions  have  already  shown 
that  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 

Later  in  this  session  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer,  who  was  the  observer  from  the  WCC  at  the 
Council,  will  report  more  fully  on  these  developments.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  World  Council  I  should  at  this  stage  like  to  make  the  following  remarks  : 

a)  It  is  inevitable  that  at  a  moment  of  rapid  spiritual  change  there  should  arise  a  certain 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  significance  of  what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
in  and  through  the  Vatican  Council.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  avoid  either  an  overestima¬ 
tion  or  an  underestimation  of  its  significance.  We  must  in  any  case  not  take  the  sceptical 
attitude  which  says  that  there  cannot  be  a  real  evolution  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catolic 
Church  to  other  churches.  Nor  must  we  take  the  romantic  line  and  speak  or  act  as  if  the 
profound  issues  of  faith  and  order  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  other  Churches 
has  been  solved  or  almost  been  solved.  What  we  need  is  men  who  understand  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  new  self-examination  and  self-correction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  that  all  churches  can  learn  from  this,  but  who  understand  also  that 
while  this  creates  new  opportunities  for  conversation  and  collaboration,  the  fundamental 
issues  which  have  kept  us  apart  remain  stubborn  realities. 

b)  The  vital  question  at  this  moment  is  therefore  not  the  question  whether  we  can  unite, 
but  whether  we  can  enter  into  a  true  dialogue  with  each  other.  And  in  order  to  have  a  dialogue 
we  must  agree  on  the  nature  of  ecumenical  dialogue  between  churches.  It  seems  to  me  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  this  connection,  but  that  there  is  need  for  more  clarity  on  this 
subject.  I  think  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  representative  spokesmen  of  Roman  Catholic 
ecumenism  give  the  impression  that  all  that  is  needed  for  the  success  of  such  dialogue  is  a 
different  way  of  formulating  the  same  positions.  But  is  this  sufficient  ?  Should  not  real  ecum¬ 
enical  dialogue  always  contain  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly)  a  process 
of  “mutual  correction’’  which  goes  beyond  formulation  ?  Again  we  believe  that  ecumenical 
dialogue  must  be  dialogue  based  on  the  clear  foundation  of  the  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  we  should  like  to  be  reassured  that  it  is  such  dialogue  and  not  a  dialogue  on  the  basis  of 
some  undefined  general  religious  basis  that  is  intended. 

c)  In  the  third  place  it  seems  to  me  that  we  of  the  WCC  must  realize  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now  becoming  an  important  centre  of  ecumenical  activities  and 
initiatives.  This  is  bound  to  affect  the  situation  of  the  WCC.  Now  we  have  never  believed 
that  the  WCC  should  have  a  monopoly  “in  ecumenicis.”  Moreover  this  development  is 
partly  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  WCC,  as  authoritative  Roman  Catholic  voices  have  stated. 
So,  although  at  certain  points  this  will  make  our  work  more  difficult,  we  have  reason  to 

rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  leaven  of  the  ecumenical  idea  is  at  work  in  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

✓ 

d)  The  existence  of  several  centres  of  ecumenical  initiative  brings  with  it  peculiar  dangers 
and  temptations. 

One  of  these  is  that  of  looking  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  as  two 
analogous  and  comparable  bodies.  It  happens  very  often  that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
WCC  are  set  side  by  side.  But  this  is  a  misleading  procedure.  For  each  must  be  understood 
in  its  own  character  :  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  Church  and  the  WCC  as  a  Council 
of  Churches.  Each  has  its  own  specific  task  and  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  that  task. 

Another  danger  is  that  there  should  arise  a  spirit  of  competition  between  two  centres  of 
ecumenical  activity.  This  danger  arises  for  instance  when  the  impression  is  created  that  the 
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Second  Vatican  Council  is  the  most  comprehensive  centre  of  ecumenical  activity  which  puts 
all  other  previous  ecumenical  understanding  in  the  shadow.  Or  when  claims  are  made 
concerning  the  Papacy,  its  world-wide  role  and  its  leading  function  in  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom  which  the  vast  majority  of  non-Roman  Catholics  cannot  possibly  accept.  Such  utter¬ 
ances  can  only  create  reactions  which  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  new  and  still 
fragile  relations  which  have  been  patiently  established.  On  our  side  we  must  equally  guard 
against  utterances  which  could  have  the  same  effect. 

Our  role  is  not  to  compare  or  to  compete,  but  to  follow  the  specific  calling  to  which  the 
WCC  owes  its  existence.  That  calling  is  to  bring  all  churches  which  are  ready  for  this  into 
a  fellowship  in  which  they  seek  to  manifest  through  exchange  in  thought  and  life  and  through 
common  witness  and  common  service  to  the  world  that  unity  which  they  have  already  in  their 
common  faith  in  Christ  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fuller  unity  which  the  Lord  has  in 
store  for  them.  That  task  is  so  great,  so  challenging,  and  so  largely  unfulfilled  that  the  World 
Council  will  have  its  raison  d'etre  for  many  years  to  come. 

e)  Finally  we  have  every  reason  to  consider  how  in  the  new  situation  we  may  arrive  at 
greater  collaboration  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  Church  in  specific  matters  of  common 
concern.  Our  relationships  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  have  developed  in  an  excellent 
way.  It  will  of  course  largely  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  next  sessions  of  the  Council 
whether  further  steps  should  be  taken  and  what  these  steps  should  be.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  begin  now  to  reflect  on  various  possibilities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  three 
lines  of  action  are  of  special  importance  : 

1)  to  create  opportunities  for  discussion  on  theological  and  ecclesiological  questions  ; 

2)  to  create  opportunities  for  discussion  of  practical  questions  such  as  the  problems  of 
religious  liberty,  of  mixed  marriages,  relationships  in  missionary  situations  and  the 
issues  of  proselytism  ; 

3)  to  create  opportunities  for  discussion  concerning  the  witness  of  the  churches  with 
regard  to  public  and  particularly  international  affairs. 


6.  Regional  Developments 

Now  that  inter-church  bodies  for  cooperation  have  also  been  created  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Pacific  Islands  we  have  come  to  the  point  that  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  there  exist 
regional  bodies  which  are  largely  composed  of  our  member  churches.  Latin  America  is 
in  so  far  an  exception  that  it  has  not  yet  set  up  a  permanent  organization  similar  to  those 
in  other  continents. 

These  regional  bodies  are  created  by  the  churches  concerned  and  wholly  autonomous. 
Their  value  consists  precisely  in  that  they  are  rooted  in  their  respective  regions,  that  they  are 
not  controlled  from  the  outside  and  that  they  can  therefore  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of 
their  regions  or  continents  from  the  inside.  Thus  they  are  also  able  to  bring  to  the  total 
world-fellowship  an  authentic  expression  of  the  convictions  and  concerns  of  the  churches  in 
their  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  existence  of  regional  bodies  facilitates  the  work  of  the  WCC  in  that 
they  provide  channels  for  communication  and  action  for  the  WCC  programmes.  No  two 
regional  bodies  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  WCC.  Some  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  WCC  than  others.  But  all  are  in  fact  cooperating  in  varying  ways  with  our  divisions 
and  departments.  And  all  consider  themselves  as  part  of  the  total  ecumenical  movement 
and  as  fellow-workers  with  other  regional  bodies  and  with  the  WCC  in  the  total  ecumenical 
cause. 

During  the  coming  years  we  will  have  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  working-out  of  our 
relationships  with  the  regional  bodies.  We  will  have  to  consider  how  these  relationships 
can  be  adjusted  with  our  relationships  with  member  churches  and  national  councils.  Plans 
have  also  been  made  for  a  consultation  between  representatives  of  confessional  organizations 
and  regional  bodies.  In  our  approach  to  these  questions  we  are  motivated  by  gratitude  for 
the  fact  that  in  a  world  of  great  inter-continental  tensions  we  find  in  our  fellowships  such 
strong  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  regional  families  of  churches. 
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7.  Finally 


Everyone  who  bears  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the  World  Council  must  wonder  whether 
at  such  an  early  stage  in  its  life  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  multitude  of  opportunities, 
tasks,  problems  with  which  it  is  confronted.  Who  could  have  believed  in  1948  that  the 
ecumenical  development  would  be  so  fast  and  so  full  of  unexpected  happenings  ? 

At  such  a  time  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  this  very  development  shows  that  we  do 
not  control  history.  History  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  mystery  and  church-history  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  mystery  within  that  general  mystery.  We  have  not  consciously  created  this  present 
ecumenical  situation.  We  have  been  led  into  it.  We  have  been  used  for  purposes  larger  than 
we  had  in  mind.  We  may  therefore  believe  that,  if  we  are  his  faithful  servants,  the  Lord  of 
history  will  give  us  the  wisdom  and  strength  which  we  will  need  in  order  to  be  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  design. 


Appendix  IV 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 


In  making  its  report  to  the  Central  Committee  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  is  always  in  something  of  a  dilemma  as  to  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  narration  of  the  achievements  of  the  churches  in  their  service 
ministries  during  the  past  year  and  how  much  attention  should  be  focussed  on  indicating 
tendencies  and  developments  in  this  field  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service. 

The  dilemma  is  less  acute  this  year,  because  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  before 
them  two  publications  —  the  Year  End  Report  and  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Manual  which, 
it  is  hoped,  they  will  read  carefully.  This  report  concentrates  on  certain  selected  features 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  which  reflect  new  developments. 


I.  Questions  with  which  the  Division  is  dealing 

A.  Technical  Aid 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  remarkable  increase  of  concern  for  the  equipping  of 
churches  in  areas  of  need  to  undertake  projects  which  call  for  a  high  degree  of  technical 
competence  has  been  noticeable.  Several  factors  have  conspired  to  bring  this  about.  The 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa¬ 
tion  has  given  the  churches  and  voluntary  agencies  new  opportunities  of  cooperating  with 
governmental  and  intergovernmental  agencies  in  tackling  endemic  need.  The  churches  have 
been  quick  to  accept  these  opportunities  and  have  accepted  membership  of  national  Freedom 
from  Hunger  committees  and  undertaken  to  cooperate  in,  or  undertake  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  carrying  out  of  projects  calculated  to  raise  food  production  or  lift  economic 
standards. 

The  Rapid  Social  Change  Study  opened  up  fields  of  Christian  service  in  which  the  chur¬ 
ches  could  make  a  contribution  to  nation  building  and  the  creation  of  new  orders  of  society. 
The  DICARWS  has  sought  to  call  the  churches  to  implement  the  findings  of  the  study. 

The  fact  that  in  many  of  the  new  nations  governments  are  undertaking  responsibilities 
especially  in  the  realm  of  health  and  education,  once  largely  carried  by  the  churches  and 
missions,  has  given  impetus  to  the  quest  for  new  forms  of  service  in  which  the  churches 
should  engage. 

The  result  has  been  the  undertaking  of  enterprises  here  and  there  which  call  for  technical 
expertness.  Some  of  these  projects  are  being  undertaken  directly  by  the  churches  or  their 
national  and  confessional  agencies.  Others  are  joint  enterprises  carried  out  through  the 
Division. 
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The  Committee  on  Specialised  Assistance  for  Social  Projects,  established  by  the  Central 
Committee  in  1960,  is  constituted  of  experts.  It  has  not  only  begun  its  work  in  advising  the 
Division  on  technical  projects,  but  has  begun  to  undertake  projects  of  its  own.  These  in¬ 
clude  projects  for  Christian  newspapers  in  Africa,  a  medical  survey  in  Nigeria,  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  a  rural  survey  in  Nigeria,  the  project  in  the  Durgapur  industrial  area,  and  for  the 
development  of  urban  social  community  centres  and  rural  development  centres. 

These  technical  projects  call  for  careful  preparation  and  supervision,  the  provision  of 
the  services  of  technical  experts,  and  large  sums  of  money  expended  over  a  period  of  years. 
Their  implementation  means  the  establishing  of  new  patterns  of  relationships  between  the 
councils  and  churches  in  the  areas  in  which  the  projects  are  located  with  the  supporting 
agencies  and  the  Division.  The  Divisional  Committee  and  staff  have  been  giving  much 
time  to  the  working-out  of  such  relationships  within  the  mandate  of  the  Division  and  the 
basic  principles  of  Inter-Church  Aid  action. 

B.  Migration 

As  long  ago  as  1955,  at  the  Davos  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Refugee  Service  drew  attention  to  the  needs  of  migrants.  A  three-year  study, 
culminating  in  the  Leysin  Conference  in  1961,  analysed  the  problem  and  indicated  lines  of 
action  in  dealing  with  it  by  the  churches.  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  authorised  the  establishment  within  the  Division  of  a  Secretariat  for  Migration 
the  task  of  which  is  to  provide  information  about  the  movement  of  peoples  to  the  churches, 
to  advise  the  churches  about  the  needs  and  problems  migration  creates,  and  to  initiate  ecu¬ 
menical  study  and  consultation  concerning  those  problems. 

In  June  of  this  year  a  European  Conference  on  West  European  Migration  was  held  in 
Arnoldshain,  Germany,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Andre  Philip,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  committee  of  15  members  was  set  up,  both  clerical  and  lay,  drawn  from  the  churches 
in  those  Western  European  countries  which  receive  migrant  workers  and  from  which  they 
come.  The  committee’s  mandate  is  to  keep  before  the  churches  the  problems  of  migrants 
in  Europe  and  to  encourage  and,  where  necessary,  initiate  their  individual  or  common 
action  in  seeking  solutions  to  those  problems.  The  new  committee  will  invite  as  consultants 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  governmental  agencies,  employers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  trade  unions  to  help  it  in  its  task.  Among  the  problems  on  which  the  committee 
will  concentrate  at  first  will  be  those  of  upholding  family  units,  of  unmarried  mothers,  resist¬ 
ing  legislation  which  interferes  with  the  migrant’s  right  to  a  full  family  relationship,  and 
those  of  churches  and  congregations  who  find  migrant  workers  of  different  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  in  their  midst. 

C.  Churches  and  Government  Aid 

For  many  years  in  various  aspects  of  their  work  the  churches  have  been  assisted  by  go¬ 
vernment  funds.  In  recent  years  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  have  been 
similarly  helped  by  funds  emanating  from  governmental  or  intergovernmental  sources. 
Still  more  recently  the  interest  of  governments  in  providing  development  aid  through  the 
churches  and  voluntary  agencies  has  meant  that  large  sums  of  money  have  become  available 
to  the  churches  for  projects  especially  of  a  technical  nature.  It  is  clear  that  this  raises  all 
kinds  of  problems.  Some  are  of  a  political  nature  ;  some  concern  the  competence  of  the 
churches  to  undertake  projects  on  such  a  scale  ;  some  concern  the  burden  which  these  pro¬ 
jects  place  upon  the  churches  in  the  areas  where  the  projects  are  established.  The  Division 
is  working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
with  the  national  and  confessional  agencies  involved  in  dealing  with  this  whole  question. 
At  its  last  meeting  in  February  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
issued  an  interim  statement  on  this  subject  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service  is  seeking  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  problem  in  line  with  the  guiding 
principles  enunciated  in  that  document. 

D.  Joint  Action  for  Service 

In  February  and  March  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  arranged  a  series  of  three 
conferences  of  Asian  church  leaders,  in  Madras,  Tokyo  and  Singapore,  on  the  theme  of 
Joint  Action  for  Mission.  While  those  “Situation  Conferences’’,  as  they  were  called,  dealt 
specifically  with  the  missionary  task  of  the  churches  in  this  region,  the  whole  question  of  the 
collaboration  of  the  churches  in  their  service  work  in  the  region  was  raised.  The  Divisional 
Committee  is  therefore  giving  special  attention  to  the  question  of  Joint  Action  for  Service. 
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The  discussions,  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Divisional  Committee,  will  be 
carried  a  stage  further  in  the  Regional  Consultation  on  Inter-Church  Aid  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  in  October  in  Hong-Kong. 

E.  The  Role  of  the  Churches  in  Social  Service 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Study  Secretary  of  Innere  Mission  and  Hilfswerk ,  the  Division  is 
engaged  in  sponsoring  a  study  on  the  Role  of  the  Churches  in  Social  Service  with  specific 
reference  to  the  role  of  Christian  Social  Institutions  in  a  welfare  society. 

In  1961  a  European  Consultation  was  held  on  this  subject  in  Geneva,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  Consultation  of  United  States  and  European  churchmen  at  Mulheim,  Germany,  in 
July  1962.  A  report  of  this  last  Consultation  together  with  the  findings  of  the  first  consul¬ 
tation  has  been  published  in  English  and  German  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  importance  of  this  subject  for  the  work  of  the  churches  in  general  in  the  new  nations 
and  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  particular  as  they  become  involved  in  new  forms  of  service  is 
patent.  Further  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  study  as  a  contribution  to  the  world  con¬ 
ference  planned  by  the  Study  Division  on  God,  Man  and  Contemporary  Society,  for  which 
the  Division  in  collaboration  with  DWME  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  supplementary 
study  book. 

F.  Collaboration  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

The  mutual  and  sometimes  overlapping  interests  of  DICARWS  and  DWME  have  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  since  Amsterdam,  and  especially  since  Evanston  when  DICARWS 
was  given  a  world-wide  mandate.  At  New  Delhi  a  brief  statement  submitted  by  both  Divi¬ 
sions  was  accepted  and  has  offered  a  basis  for  consultation  and  negotiation  since  integration. 
While  no  formal  committee  action  has  yet  been  taken  for  the  reformulation  of  the  mandates 
of  the  two  Divisions  or  for  organisational  readjustments,  procedures  are  being  worked  out  for 
day-to-day  collaboration  and  coordination  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  as  well 
as  in  various  countries.  The  Committee  believes  that  more  time  needs  to  be  given  for  this 
process  before  actual  committee  action  on  the  definition  of  tasks  and  readjustment  of  orga¬ 
nisation  is  called  for. 

G.  Survey  of  the  Administration  and  Procedures  of  the  Division 

In  view  of  the  growing  work  of  the  churches  and  their  agencies  in  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service,  and  the  increasing  demands  that  this  has  meant  on  the  services  of  the 
Division,  the  Divisional  Committee  entered  into  contact  with  Klein  and  Saks,  a  firm  of 
management  consultants  with  particular  experience  in  project  undertakings  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  to  make  a  close  examination  of  the  Division’s  administration  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  to  conduct  an  extensive  enquiry  in  the  field  in  consultation  with  national  coun¬ 
cils  and  inter-church  aid  agencies  and  committees  concerning  the  development  of  projects 
and  their  supervision.  The  final  report  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  study  during  the  coming  months  with  a  view  to  its  appropriate  implemen¬ 
tation. 


II.  The  Areas 

We  have  now  had  almost  two  years’  experience  of  working  with  a  full  complement  of 
Area  Secretaries  as  authorised  by  New  Delhi.  The  staff  structure  authorised  at  New  Delhi 
of  Area  Secretaries  and  Functional  Secretaries  responsible  for  the  programmes  engaged  in 
by  the  churches  and  organised  centrally,  is  proving  its  worth  in  coping  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  Division.  The  procedures  by  which  the  Area  Secretaries 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Functional  Secretaries  in  their  areas  operate  smoothly.  The 
weekly  staff  meetings  provide  the  forum  in  which  the  total  work  of  the  Division  is  reviewed 
and  the  involvement  of  all  the  staff  in  the  total  enterprise  assured. 

1.  Asia 

The  work  in  Asia  is  carried  out  in  the  closest  collaboration  with  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference.  This  now  well-established  regional  body  with  its  Secretary  for  Inter-Church 
Aid  for  Mission  and  Service  is  a  most  valuable  instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Asian  churches  to  the  Division  and  of  the  purposes  and  programmes  of  the 
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Division  to  the  Asian  churches,  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Inter- 
Church  Aid  in  Asia,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  programmes  and  projects.  Symbolic  of  this 
collaboration  is  the  fact  that  the  First  Regional  Consultation  of  the  Division  is  being  held  in  Asia 
and  has  been  organised  by  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
facts  in  this  whole  development  is  the  increasing  participation  of  the  Asian  churches  in  the 
ministries  to  the  needs  of  others  and  their  response  especially  to  emergency  appeals  for  the 
victims  of  disaster.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Asia  is  the  scene  of  several  of  the  large  new 
technical  projects  this  collaboration  between  the  EACC  and  the  Division  assumes  added 
significance. 


2.  Africa 

The  year  1962  has  been  described  in  ecumenical  circles  as  “Africa  Year.”  A  list  of  the 
important  conferences  held  in  Africa  gives  some  clue  to  the  concentration  of  world-wide 
interest  upon  the  needs  of  the  new  nations  and  churches  of  that  continent : 

(i)  The  UNESCO  Conference  on  the  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa  — • 
Tananarive,  Madagascar,  September  2  to  12,  1962. 

(ii)  The  Christian  Youth  Assembly  —  Nairobi,  Kenya,  December  28,  1962  to  January 
7,  1963. 

(iii)  Conference  on  Christian  Education  in  a  Changing  Africa ,  Salisbury,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  December  29,  1962  to  January  9,  1963. 

(iv)  The  Theological  Staff  Institute,  Stutterheim,  South  Africa,  December  28,  1962 
to  January  25,  1963. 

(v)  The  Seminar  on  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  in  Africa,  Mindolo,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  February  17,  1963  to  April  10,  1963. 

(vi)  The  Consultation  of  African  Women,  Kampala,  Uganda,  April  11  to  19,  1963. 

(vii)  The  Consultation  on  Recruitment  for  the  Ministry  in  Africa,  Kampala,  Uganda, 
April  16-17,  1963. 

(viii)  The  Consultation  on  Urban  Africa,  Mbale,  Uganda,  April  16  to  18,  1963. 

(ix)  The  Assembly  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  Kampala,  Uganda,  April  20 
to  30,  1963. 

(x)  The  meeting  in  Africa  for  the  first  time  of  the  WCC  Committee  on  Specialised 
Assistance  for  Social  Projects,  Kampala,  Uganda,  May  1  to  4,  1963. 

(xi)  The  meeting  of  the  first  National  Commission  of  the  Rapid  Social  Change  Study  in 
Tanganyika,  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika,  May  7  to  13,  1963. 

From  the  World  Council  point  of  view  the  most  significant  of  these  gatherings  was  the 
Assembly  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  held  at  Kampala  from  April  20th  to 
30th,  1963.  This  Assembly  accepted  the  constitution  of  an  All  of  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches  and  established  the  organisation  and  staff  structure  for  this  new  regional  body. 

In  line  with  the  action  taken  by  DICARWS  in  the  EACC,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  AACC 
to  provide  a  budget  for  a  Secretary  for  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Social  Responsibility  to  be 
appointed  by  the  AACC.  The  approaches  of  the  Division  to  the  needs  of  Africa  are  being 
undertaken  in  the  closest  consultation  and  partnership  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society.  While 
an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  meet  the  material  needs  of  the  African  peoples,  especially 
those  who  have  been  uprooted  because  of  political  disturbances,  or  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters,  the  emphasis  which  the  division  is  making  in  its  project  activity  is  such  as  to  help 
the  councils  and  the  churches  play  their  role  in  the  building  of  African  society. 

It  is  significant  that  the  requests  which  are  being  presented  to  the  churches  through  the 
Division  concern  support  for  Christian  councils,  lay  training,  study,  conference  and  com¬ 
munity  centres,  hostels  and  youth  centres,  Christian  newspapers  and  agricultural  projects, 
as  well  as  scholarships  and  training  programmes  for  senior  African  pastors. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  DICARWS  in  particular,  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  so  honoured,  wise  and  respected  an  African  leader  as  Professor  Z.  K.  Matthews  to 
direct  this  work  in  this  critical  period. 
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3.  Latin  America 

For  many  years  the  work  of  the  Division  in  Latin  America  has  been  mostly  through  its 
Refugee  Service,  although  various  national  inter-church  aid  agencies  have  been,  and  still 
are,  carrying  out  programmes  in  various  countries  of  the  region.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  Divisional  Area  Secretary  for  Latin  America  has  been  visiting  there  regularly  and  cul¬ 
tivating  relationships  with  the  various  churches.  The  ministries  of  the  churches  through  the 
Division  are  being  increasingly  requested.  In  partnership  with  the  WCC  Department  on 
Church  and  Society,  the  Division  is  seeking  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  churches  on  pro¬ 
jects  of  social  and  community  service.  As  a  result  of  the  Lima  Conference,  a  regional  body 
—  the  Junta  —  was  established  to  concern  itself  especially  with  the  follow-up  of  the  Rapid 
Social  Change  Study,  and  it  is  with  this  body  that  the  Division  is  establishing  relationships 
and  through  which  it  will  seek  to  work  regionally.  A  Consultation  on  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  the  follow-up  of  the  Rapid  Social  Change  Study  has  been  organised  by  the  Junta  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  proposals,  if  not  plans,  for  the 
development  of  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  Latin  America. 

4.  Orthodox  Churches  and  Countries  and  the  Middle  East 

The  long  established  and  much  cherished  relationships  with  the  Orthodox  churches  and 
countries  have  been  further  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Area  Secretary  for  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches  and  Countries.  The  devastating  earthquakes  in  Iran  and  Yugoslavia  have 
called  forth  a  generous  response  from  the  churches  around  the  world  and  have  provided 
not  only  an  opportunity  for  assistance  to  the  Orthodox  and  other  churches  in  these  areas, 
but  an  occasion  for  partnership  with  them  in  aiding  the  victims  of  disaster.  Much  time  is 
being  given  to  the  Orthodox  Seminary  in  Paris  which  has  so  long  been  a  centre  of  ecumenical 
interest  as  readjustments  are  made  in  its  organisation  and  life  to  meet  a  changed  situation. 
Plans  are  in  hand  also  for  a  further  step  in  partnership  with  the  German  churches  for  the 
care  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  Germany. 

The  vast  programme  of  aid  to  the  refugees  in  the  Middle  East  continues  and  new  com¬ 
mittee  and  programme  arrangements  have  been  made  for  aid  to  the  ancient  churches  of  that 
area.  The  increased  participation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  World  Council  as  a  whole 
has  given  these  ministries  an  added  significance. 

5 .  Europe 

The  much  publicised  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  the  focussing  of  attention 
on  the  needs  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  have  tended  to  obscure  the  needs  of  the 
churches  in  Europe  and  the  opportunities  which  confront  them.  There  are  minority  churches 
in  Europe  which  in  spite  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  Western  Europe  still  need  help  and 
labour  under  grave  difficulties.  Yet  these  are  the  very  churches  which  have  great  opportu¬ 
nities  not  least  because  of  the  thousands  of  students,  especially  from  Asia  and  Africa  — 
many  of  them  the  former  pupils  of  missionary  schools  and  colleges  —  which  are  crowding 
the  universities  and  technical  colleges  in  Europe. 

The  Area  Secretary  for  Europe  also  serves  among  the  churches  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
not  the  least  of  his  responsibilities  is  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Conference  of  European 
Churches  which  provides  an  invaluable  meeting  ground  and  forum  of  discussion  for  the 
leaders  of  all  the  European  churches. 

The  aid  which  Europe  needs  is  of  a  different  kind  than  in  the  past.  Besides  the  help  which 
the  minority  churches  must  be  given  if  they  are  to  accept  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  crowds  of  students  and  of  migrant  workers  in  Europe  provide,  they  need 
help  also  in  re-deploying  their  resources  for  changing  the  structure  of  their  church  life. 
Many  of  them  are  burdened  with  out-of-date  buildings  which  are  costly  and  inefficient,  but 
which  if  modernised  or  replaced  would  not  only  lift  the  financial  load,  but  enable  more 
effective  work  to  be  done.  Plans  have  been  set  in  hand  to  analyse  the  situation  of  these 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  projects  which  will  enable  them  to  make  these 
changes.  If  the  past  years  have  called  for  inter-church  aid  to  repair  these  churches,  the  pres¬ 
ent  times  call  for  inter-church  aid  to  re-equip  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  past  year  has  seen  a  remarkable  increase  in  participation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  churches  in  Inter-Church  Aid.  In  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  great  and  rewarding  campaigns  have  been  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  inter¬ 
church  aid,  refugee  and  world  service,  and  large  sums  of  money  and  vast  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terial  aid  are  being  furnished  by  them. 
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The  minority  churches,  too,  are  seeking  to  take  their  part  in  the  total  enterprise,  as  is 
illustrated  by  recent  gifts  from  the  Spanish  Evangelical  and  Episcopal  Reformed  Churches 
to  a  farm  school  project  in  Uganda  and  to  a  project  of  the  Christian  Missionary  Church 
in  Belgium,  while  the  French  churches  continue  to  sustain  their  many  ministries  to  refugees 
and  migrants  and  their  pioneering  work  of  reconciliation  in  many  lands,  especially  through 
CIMADE. 

Europe  presents  a  picture,  therefore,  of  outreaching  ecumenical  service  and  of  ecume¬ 
nical  opportunity. 

While  the  Division  as  a  whole,  its  committees,  its  staff,  and  its  related  agencies  reflect  on 
and  wrestle  with  these  great  issues,  the  day-to-day  work  continues. 

The  Refugee  Service  was  responsible  for  the  emigration  of  over  13,000  refugees  in  1962 
and  the  integration  in  countries  of  first  asylum  of  1500  refugees.  The  pastoral  and  integra¬ 
tion  services,  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  efforts  to  re-unite  broken  families,  are  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  attention  is  being  given  to  new  refugee  problems  which  call  for  a  different 
type  of  handling,  e.g.  in  Africa  and  among  the  Tibetans. 

The  Scholarship  Programme  has  not  only  expanded,  it  has  increased  the  variety  of  the 
services  it  affords.  173  students  from  48  countries  studying  in  21  different  countries  have 
benefited  in  the  last  year  from  this  programme.  145  were  theological  students,  28  were  non- 
theological  students,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  serve  the  churches  with  their  own  special  com¬ 
petence. 

So  far,  175  students  from  40  countries  have  been  accepted  for  1963-1964,  and  places  pro¬ 
vided  in  17  countries.  145  of  these  students  are  theological  students,  30  are  pursuing  other 
disciplines. 

The  lines  on  which  the  programme  is  carried  out  are  indicated  by  the  following  statistics 
which  show  significant  trends  :  1/3  of  all  scholarships  awarded  are  for  Africans;  3  Orthodox 
students  from  Roumania  and  2  from  Bulgaria  were  welcomed  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
receive  at  least  1  Lutheran  and  1  Reformed  student  from  Roumania  and  2  Orthodox  stu¬ 
dents  from  Bulgaria  in  the  year  now  beginning. 

The  programme  has  also  provided  facilities  for  students  from  North  America  and  Europe 
to  study  in  Asian  and  African  lands  in  the  past  year  —  3  in  Tunis,  1  in  Ghana,  1  in  Nigeria, 
2  in  India,  and  1  in  the  Philippines,  while  this  year  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  2  from 
these  areas  studying  in  Tunis,  1  in  Nigeria,  5  in  India,  2  in  the  Philippines,  and  1  in  Singapore. 

Courses  for  older  pastors,  especially  from  Africa,  are  being  provided  in  cooperation 
with  the  DWME,  and  in  1964  such  courses  will  be  offered  to  30  pastors  —  10  in  the  USA, 
10  in  the  UK,  and  10  in  Switzerland.  These  courses  provide  both  for  study  and  for  renewal 
in  spiritual  life  as  well  as  for  practical  experience  in  church  offices  and  pastorates.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  is  designed  to  help  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  assume  heavy  responsibilities 
in  their  newly  autonomous  churches  in  newly  independent  nations. 

Hence  a  programme  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  which  began  as  an  emergency  work  in  the 
post-war  years,  has  become  a  creative,  constructive  and  permanent  piece  of  service  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

The  same  holds  true  of  other  programmes.  The  Health  and  Casa  Locarno  programmes, 
the  Literature  and  Self-Help  Projects  programmes  render  continuing  and  expanding  service 
to  those  in  need. 

The  work  of  the  Teams  in  Greece  and  Italy  and  Tunisia  has  also  been  continued,  but 
here  again  the  form  of  team  work  begins  to  show  a  different  character,  calling  for  more 
skilled  service  than  previously. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund  and  increasing  support 
for  it.  Since  the  extension  of  the  work  beyond  Europe,  ECLOF  Committees  have  been 
formed  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  —  the  two  most  recent  ones  being  in  India  and 
Uruguay.  About  $50,000  was  received  in  new  money  for  ECLOF  last  year,  and  54  new 
loans  were  made.  The  total  number  of  loans  today  is  865  to  a  value  of  nearly  $500,000.  It 
is  a  remarkable  record  that  in  all  the  years  of  its  operation  not  a  single  beknown  has  failed  to 
repay  a  loan.  An  increasing  number  of  countries  are  enquiring  about  this  work  and  seeking 
to  establish  ECLOF  committees.  The  extension  of  the  work,  however,  depends  upon  the 
increase  of  support  for  the  Fund.  It  usually  costs  about  $10,000  to  provide  the  initial  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  a  new  national  committee. 

The  continuing  service  of  the  Division  is  also  maintained  in  emergencies.  The  Division 
supports  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  in  the  vast  programme  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  which  is  being  carried  out  there.  It  has  brought  the  aid  of  the  churches  to  the 
people  of  Iran  and  Yugoslavia. 
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Emergency  appeals  show  the  following  trends  : 

1961  Fifteen  appeals  yielding  SI, 333, 486  (of  which  $814,734  for  Congo /Angola) 

1962  Fourteen  new  appeals  and  eleven  1961  appeals  still  running,  yielding  $1,620,911 
(of  which  $460,000  for  Iran  and  $500,000  for  Algeria) 

1963  So  far  eight  appeals  yielding  $635,197  (of  which  $442,936  for  Algeria).  Another 
$800,000  is  in  sight. 

There  are  three  emergency  situations  which,  it  appears  to  the  Divisional  Committee,  have 
special  significance. 

After  the  earthquake  in  Iran,  besides  the  sending  of  emergency  aid,  a  personal  visit  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Christopher  King  to  Iran  to  enter  into  discussion  with  the  Christian  Council 
of  Iran  and  with  the  authorities  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church.  The  Christian  Council 
indicated  its  desire  to  be  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Muslim  village  of  Esmatabad. 
Work  was  put  in  hand  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  village  of  500  houses  together  with  amenities, 
school,  well,  etc.  This  project  is  nearing  completion  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  villagers  will 
begin  to  occupy  their  new  homes  during  the  coming  autumn.  No  such  project  was  possible 
for  the  Armenian  Orthodox  community,  since  its  members  were  scattered  in  various  villages 
which  had  suffered  from  the  earthquake.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  have  worked  out 
a  scheme  for  the  relocation  of  their  people  in  and  around  Teheran.  Resources  have  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  to  carry  out  this  work  and  Mr.  de  Haan  of  Holland,  an  expert 
in  this  kind  of  service,  has  been  sent. 

The  programme  of  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  is  in  full  swing.  The 
bringing  together  of  the  Committee  represented  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  in  that  it  represents  many  Christian  agencies  and  the  Committee  is  serviced  by  the  Di¬ 
vision.  During  the  last  winter  much  was  done  by  way  of  emergency  aid  in  large-scale  feeding 
programmes,  in  the  distribution  of  blankets  and  medical  services.  The  team  in  Algeria  now 
numbers  120  persons.  There  are  two  mobile  clinics  staffed  by  doctors  and  nurses,  as  well 
as  permanent  clinics,  and  they  are  serving  thousands  of  people  in  the  area  of  Constantine 
and  Batna.  There  are  120  child-feeding  centres.  The  tree-planting  project  is  now  entering 
into  its  second  stage.  It  is  anticipated  that  50  million  trees  will  have  been  planted  by  the  time 
this  project  is  completed. 

Besides  the  significance  of  the  work  itself  the  undertaking  is  providing  employment  for 
more  than  15,000  workers,  and  therefore  maintenance  for  their  families,  so  that  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  93,000  persons  are  benefiting  from  this  enterprise.  The  various  teams  of  CIMADE 
continue  their  work  in  CCS  A  in  social  and  community  service  especially.  The  cost  of  the 
operation  for  1964  is  estimated  at  something  over  one  million  dollars,  most  of  which  is 
either  to  hand  or  in  sight. 

It  is  expected  to  undertake  a  rapid  phasing  out  of  the  programme  in  the  early  part  of 
1965.  There  is  evidence  that  in  Algeria  itself  and  among  the  authorities  of  the  Government 
there  is  grateful  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  Christian  churches  around  the  world  in  helping 
to  build  this  new  nation. 

When  the  earthquake  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Skopje  in  Yugoslavia , 
the  churches  joined  with  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  around  the  world  in  sending 
immediate  emergency  help.  Mr.  Christopher  King  visited  Yugoslavia  shortly  after  the 
disaster,  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Lund,  the  representative  of  CWS  and  LWF  in  that  country, 
and  in  company  with  him  visited  the  Patriarch  and  other  church  leaders,  the  Yugoslav  Red 
Cross  and  responsible  authorities  in  the  Government.  They  also  visited  Skopje  itself.  A 
church  committee  has  been  formed  and  is  working  with  the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross. 

Plans  were  received  from  the  Yugoslavian  authorities  for  the  type  of  housing  which  they 
were  requesting  in  order  to  rebuild  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  An  appeal  was  launched  for 
the  churches  to  help  in  this  task  of  rebuilding  and  has  produced  some  $4,000,000.  Tenders 
were  sought  from  several  countries  for  pre-fabricated  houses  to  match  the  specifications  of 
the  Yugoslavian  Government.  It  was  finally  decided  that  these  could  best  be  acquired  in 
Austria.  A  housing  expert  in  Austria,  who  has  been  advising  our  Refugee  Service  there, 
together  with  two  German  experts  visited  Yugoslavia  recently  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  commencement  of  the  project.  The  Yugoslavian  Government  is  providing  the  basic 
facilities,  building  the  foundations  for  the  houses  and  laying  on  the  necessary  services,  and 
is  sending  transport  to  the  Austrian  border  for  the  importing  of  the  prefabricated  houses. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  the  first  50  houses  will  be  shipped  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  will  be  erected.  Further  consignments  will  go  later  on.  Although  the  houses  are 
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described  as  prefabricated  they  are  in  fact  solid  buildings  and  are  expected  to  last  for  fifty 
to  sixty  years.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  permanent  rebuilding  programme  with  prefabricated 
housing.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  been  impressed  with  the 
reaction  of  the  churches  around  the  world  to  this  situation  and  extremely  grateful. 

At  the  same  time  persistent  and  sustained  efforts  are  made  in  providing  lists  of  projects 
which  are  valid  and  viable  and  to  seek  support  for  them. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Division  will  be  reported  in  the  Finance  Committee  Report. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  last  four  years  is  the  changing  relationship  of  giving  from  USA 
and  non-USA  sources  to  the  Service  Programme. 


Service  Programme 

Contributions 

Contributions 

years 

USA  % 

non-USA  % 

1959  . 

....  77 

23 

1960  . 

....  73 

27 

1961 . 

....  70 

30 

1962  . 

....  67 

33 

Conclusion 

In  all  this  the  Division  keeps  always  in  mind  that  it  is  a  Division  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  It  is  not  a  world-wide  relief  agency  as  such,  but  a  facility  by  which  the  churches 
express  in  mutual  aid  and  service  to  men  and  women  in  need  their  commitment  to  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement  as  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  common  with  other 
Divisions  and  Departments,  this  Division  seeks  to  be  a  manifestation  of  that  underlying  unity 
in  which  Christ  has  already  bound  his  people  together  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  he  calls 
them  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
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Joint  Action  for  Service 

Statement  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 


Introduction 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Divisional  Committee  a  paper  was 
submitted  with  the  intention  of  stimulating  discussion  on  “Joint  Action  for  Service.” 

The  paper  was  inspired  by  three  facts  : 

(1)  The  Situation  Conferences  held  in  Madras,  Tokyo  and  Singapore  under  the  auspices 
of  the  EACC. 

(2)  Certain  tendencies  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  which  in 
the  light  of  the  best  missionary  thinking  are  anachronistic  and  reactionary. 

(3)  The  enquiry  into  the  Project  System  of  the  Division  with  the  suggested  proposals 
for  the  redefinition  of  a  project  as  “an  integrated  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  a  need”  with  the  consequent  assumption  of  increased  responsibility  by 
the  Division  in  the  formulation,  commending,  seeking  support  for  and  supervision 
of  a  project  which  this  implies. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  in  the  Committee  itself,  in  the  staff  of  the  Division,  and  in 
related  agencies,  has  raised  certain  issues  which  call  for  a  reformulation  of  the  paper  in 
broader  terms  than  those  called  for  by  the  Executive  Committee  which 

“asked  the  Director  to  formulate  the  paper  more  clearly,  sharpening  the  criteria  by  which 

the  projects  of  the  Division  may  be  chosen.” 
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The  discussions  have  revealed  the  following  list  of  partners  involved  in  Joint  Action  : 

1.  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  acting  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  Assembly  and  Committees. 

2.  The  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  acting  through 
their  staff  and  committees  and  especially  DWME  and  the  Departments  on  Church 
and  Society,  Laity,  Youth,  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 

3.  The  churches  in  the  initiating  countries  acting  through  their  national  councils,  re¬ 
gional  councils,  or  other  ecumenical  bodies. 

4.  The  churches  of  the  cooperating  countries  acting  through  their  individual  or  national 
service  and  mission  agencies. 

5.  Certain  governmental  or  intergovernmental  agencies,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organisation. 

I. 

In  approaching  this  question  of  Joint  Action  for  Service  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
what  the  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Division  are  : 

(a)  The  aim  of  the  Division  shall  be  to  express  the  ecumenical  solidarity  of  the  churches 
through  mutual  aid  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in  their  life  and  mission  and  especially 
in  their  service  to  the  world  around  them  (diakonia) ,  and  to  provide  facilities  by  which 
the  churches  may  serve  men  and  women  in  acute  human  need  everywhere,  especially 
orphaned  peoples,  including  refugees  of  all  categories. 

(b)  The  Functions  of  the  Division  shall  be  : 

1.  On  the  basis  of  mutual  study  and  consultation  to  help  the  churches  to  develop  a 
common  strategy  in  the  field  of  inter-church  aid  by  which  all  churches  and  national 
committees  may  be  informed  and  have  their  various  initiatives  related  to  one  another. 

2.  To  secure  and  disseminate  information  about  the  needs  of  churches  and  peoples 
and  about  the  services  available  for  them. 

3.  To  encourage  and  coordinate  the  initiation  and  development  by  churches  and  natio¬ 
nal  committees  of  fundamental  and  long-range  undertakings  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  churches  and  their  service  to  society. 

4.  To  establish  working  relationships  with  National  Councils  of  Churches  and  other 
Christian  Councils  and  Committees  with  a  view  to  formulating  procedures  for 
carrying  out  the  total  enterprise  of  the  Division  on  a  basis  of  maximum  mutual 
responsibility. 

5.  To  coordinate  material-aid  programmes  and,  where  necessary,  to  initiate  them. 

6.  To  organise  and,  where  appropriate  to  administer  centrally,  such  services  as  chur¬ 
ches  desire  to  carry  out  cooperatively. 

7.  To  secure  information  about  emergencies  and  issue  and  coordinate  appeals  to  meet 
them. 

8.  To  find  contributions  to  meet  requests  and  to  provide  for  their  transmission. 

9.  To  receive  and  administer  gifts,  whether  designated  or  undesignated,  which  chur¬ 
ches  and  other  bodies  or  individuals  may  place  at  its  disposal. 

10.  To  consult  and  collaborate  with  the  other  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches,  especially  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  respecting 
activities  and  staff  responsibilities  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

In  carrying  out  that  aim  and  those  functions  the  mandate  of  the  Division  has  hitherto 
been  conceived  to  be  “to  develop  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  from  an  emergency  and 
relief  service  to  a  permanent,  positive,  and  continuing  work  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  on  a  world-wide  scale”  (New  Delhi  Report  p.  232). 

The  Division  has  therefore  been  organised  and  staffed  for  carrying  out  these  purposes 
and  mandate  in  such  ways  as  : 
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(1)  the  organisation  and  coordination  of  emergency  relief  and  service  to  people  in  need ; 

(2)  the  strengthening  of  the  churches  and  of  their  national  and  regional  cooperative  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  life,  for  their  ministries  to  people  in  need,  and  for  the 
undertaking  of  projects  calculated  to  raise  the  social  and  economic  standards  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  are  working ; 

(3)  the  provision  of  certain  centrally  organised  operations  to  carry  out  tasks  which  can 
best  be  accomplished  internationally  and  ecumenically  on  behalf  of  all  the  churches, 
for  example  the  Service  to  Refugees,  Health  and  Scholarship  Programmes,  etc. 

(4)  to  support  enterprises  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  within  the  mandate  to  be 
carried  out  by  other  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
e.g.  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  the  Churches’  Commission  on 
International  Affairs,  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church 
and  Society,  the  Youth  Department,  and  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society. 

The  Third  Assembly  authorised  the  following  methods  for  carrying  out  this  purpose  : 

(1)  providing  themselves  with  a  central  staff  whose  knowledge  of  the  churches  and  their 
needs  makes  possible  informed  giving  and  responsible  distribution  of  aid  ; 

(2)  providing  themselves  with  a  staff  of  technically  competent  people  to  carry  out  certain 
specific  operations,  for  example  in  the  Refugee  Service,  ecumenical  teams,  etc.  ; 

(3)  creating  an  organisation  through  which  requests  for  help  may  be  responsibly  presented 
and  responsibly  met ; 

(4)  supporting  an  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund  (ECLOF)  which  with  its  own  adminis¬ 
trative  body  in  Switzerland,  related  to  the  Division,  and  a  constellation  of  national 
committees  related  to  it,  makes  available  low-interest  loans  on  a  revolving  fund  principle 
for  the  aid  of  churches  and  especially  of  local  congregations.  By  this  method  Inter- 
Church  Aid  strengthens  the  will  to  self-help  ; 

(5)  creating  a  network  of  committees  and  commissions  centred  upon  a  Divisional  committee 
and  the  Annual  Consultation  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service,  for  discussion  and  consultation  and  for  development  of  broad  outlines  of  a 
world-wide  strategy  ; 

(6)  giving  this  a  recognised  functional  form  as  a  Division  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
directly  related  and  answerable  to  the  Central  Committee  and  Assembly,  thus  ensuring 
that  this  aspect  of  the  churches’  life  shall  have  its  place  and  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
their  total  task. 


II. 


A.  The  Role  of  the  Division 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  of  the  Aim,  Functions  and  Mandate,  the  role  of  the  Division 
is  to  help  the  churches  in  the  realm  of  Service  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  declared  that  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  “an  indispensable  expression  of  the  life  and  fellowship  of  churches  who  intend  to 
stay  and  grow  together.” 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  is  therefore  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  not  primarily  an  organisation  to  help  the  maximum 
number  of  most  needy  people,  although  the  action  of  the  churches  in  partnership  within 
a  common  strategy  of  meeting  human  need  may  be  the  best  way  of  doing  this.  It  is  an  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the  churches  strengthen  each  other  for  their  own  life,  and  for  their  min¬ 
istries  to  people  in  need. 

Because  the  Division  is  an  instrument  of  the  churches,  whether  initiating  or  cooperating, 
which  have  a  common  fellowship  and  partnership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  its 
task  is  to  help  the  churches  express  that  fellowship  in  their  Christian  Service. 

B.  The  Division  seeks  to  fulfil  this  role  in  the  following  ways  : 

(1)  by  providing  for  continuous  consultation  and  visitation  of  the  churches  to  discover 
what  the  needs  are  and  what  resources  are  available ; 

(2)  by  informing  the  churches  concerning  those  needs  and  the  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  met ; 
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(3)  by  providing  facilities  in  committees  and  consultations,  both  international  and 
regional,  in  which  a  common  strategy  may  be  formulated  for  meeting  need  ; 

(4)  by  providing  for  consultation  and  discussion  of  the  task  of  the  churches  in  service 
in  the  context  of  the  total  task  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ; 

(5)  by  providing  facilities  for  the  coordination  of  the  services  of  the  churches  to  each 
other,  and  of  their  actions  in  meeting  human  need  ; 

(6)  by  providing  the  churches  with  information  concerning  governmental  and  inter¬ 
governmental  actions  in  the  areas  of  human  need  and  where  necessary  entering 
into  conversation  or  negotiation  with  governmental  and  intergovernmental  agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  churches  ; 

(7)  by  providing  facilities  for  the  development  of  international  and  interconfessional 
programmes  centrally  organised  and  administered,  where  such  programmes  are 
called  for. 


III. 


A.  New  factors  in  the  situation 

In  recent  months  certain  new  factors  have  arisen  which  have  determined  the  course  of 
discussion  : 

1.  The  demand  of  the  cooperating  churches  for  greater  assurance  that  the  projects  for 
which  support  is  asked  should  be  more  responsibly  formulated  and  carried  out, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  initiating  churches  a  greater  assurance  that  resources  will  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  projects  which  they  have  formulated. 

2.  The  desire  of  the  initiating  churches  for  larger  and  more  technical  projects  and  the 
interest  of  the  cooperating  churches  in  the  development  of  such  projects. 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  churches  through  their  mission  boards  with  their 
work  through  the  service  agencies. 

4.  The  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Inter-Church  Aid  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  principles  and  policies  outlined  in  the  study  of  Christian  responsibility 
towards  areas  of  rapid  social  change. 

5.  The  increasingly  important  role  of  national  and  regional  councils  as  the  expression 
locally  of  the  ecumenical  life  of  newly  autonomous  churches  in  newly  independent 
nations. 

6.  The  increasing  demand  of  cooperating  churches  to  have  identifiable  relationships 
with  initiating  churches  and  councils. 

7.  The  availability  of  increased  resources  from  church  and  governmental  sources  for 
the  service  work  of  the  churches. 

B.  The  result  of  these  factors 

1.  A  certain  impatience  at  times  with  the  processes  of  ecumenical  discussion  and  action. 

2.  A  demand  for  more  detailed  and  more  comprehensive  information  about  needs  and 
what  the  churches  are  doing  to  meet  them. 

3.  A  conviction  that  there  is  need  for  a  greater  technical  competence  in  the  formulation 
and  supervision  and  development  of  projects  which  the  churches  can  command 
through  their  partnership  in  the  Division  and  the  facilities  it  provides. 

4.  A  call  for  a  clearer  definition  of  what  the  churches  are  seeking  to  accomplish  through 
their  mission  and  service  agencies  respectively. 

5.  A  request  for  a  clearer  definition  of  what  is  the  role  of  the  churches  in  meeting  human 
need,  what  is  the  role  of  governments  and  intergovernmental  agencies,  and  at  what 
points  and  on  what  terms  they  should  cooperate. 

6.  A  greater  demand  within  the  World  Council  itself  that  the  growing  enterprise  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  should  be  considered  and  developed  within  the  total  task  of  the 
World  Council. 

7.  A  greater  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  churches  and  agencies  under  pressure 
of  increased  resources  to  take  action  in  the  areas  of  need  and  a  greater  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  initiating  churches  and  agencies  that  such  actions  should  be  at  the 
points  and  the  scale  which  they  determine. 
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IV. 


What  Joint  Action  for  Service  calls  for  in  these  circumstances  : 

1 .  Joint  Action  for  Service  within  our  common  concerns  and  responsibilities  calls  for 
consultation  prior  to  action  on  the  part  of  any  church  or  agency  either  in  the  meeting 
of  a  need  or  in  the  formulating  of  a  request  for  aid. 

2.  The  availability  of  more  information,  more  regularly  available,  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  churches  in  inter-church  aid.  Only  in  this  way  can  resources  be  deployed  and 
redeployed  to  deal  with  current  needs. 

3.  A  greater  devolution  of  responsibility  upon  national  and  regional  councils  for  the 
formulation,  supervision  and  development  of  projects.  The  call  on  the  part  of  the 
cooperating  agencies  for  greater  assurance  concerning  the  projects  commended  to 
them  for  support  creates  the  dilemma.  The  easiest  solution  is  to  vest  authority  in 
the  committees  and  staff  of  the  Division.  This  would  not  be  the  ecumenical  solu¬ 
tion.  The  ecumenical  solution  calls  for  the  acceptance  of  increased  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  initiating  churches  and  councils.  They  may  be  strengthened  to  accept 
those  responsibilities,  preferably  in  ways  determined  by  consultation  with  them  and 
by  decisions  of  the  cooperating  churches  and  agencies  acting  together  after  such 
consultation  —  but  the  responsibility  for  what  is  done,  how  it  is  done,  and  the  report¬ 
ing  of  action,  must  be  theirs. 

4.  A  reconsideration  of  the  programmes  which  the  churches  are  carrying  out  compara¬ 
tively  and  organising  and  administering  centrally  through  the  Division.  There  are 
two  such  programmes  which  call  for  special  attention  —  the  Service  to  Refugees 
and  the  Scholarship  Programme.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  development  of  new 
refugee  needs  calls  for  a  widening  mandate  for  the  Refugee  Service.  It  has  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  can  call  on  a  great  deal  of  expertise.  The  new 
refugee  problems  call  for  international  action  both  in  coordination  and  cooperation. 
There  are  already  signs  of  ecumenical  and  international  anarchy  in  the  uncoordi¬ 
nated  approaches  of  church  and  secular  agencies  to  new  refugee  situations,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  Africa. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  Ecumenical  Scholarship  Programme.  It  is  becoming 
clear  on  all  sides  that  there  is  a  clamant  need  for  leadership  training.  In  the  Division’s 
Scholarship  Programme  the  churches,  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
have  provided  themselves  with  a  well-tried  instrument  for  the  selection  and  placing 
of  candidates  after  consultation  in  an  ecumenical  setting  with  the  churches  and  agen¬ 
cies  concerned.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Scholarship  Programme  has  revealed 
the  effectiveness  of  this  instrument  in  other  areas  than  purely  theological  training 
and  would  warrant  its  strengthening  and  development  as  a  cooperative  and  centrally 
administered  programme  of  the  churches.  —  Under  this  heading  attention  must  be 
given  to  what  needs  to  be  developed  cooperatively  and  organised  centrally  concerning 
the  recruitment  and  deployment  of  personnel. 

5.  The  creation  of  competent  boards  or  panels  to  carry  through  the  projects  which  call 
for  specialised  technical  competence. 

In  an  awareness  of  this  need  the  SASP  Committee  was  established  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Its  relationship  to  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service  has  been  clearly  defined  and  its  first  excursions  into  this  field  are 
proving  effective. 

(i)  SASP  should  be  strengthened  in  its  membership. 

(ii)  SASP  should  be  asked  to  make  a  list  of  two  or  three  of  the  areas  of  immediate 
priority  in  which  specialised  technical  service  is  called  for. 

(iii)  SASP  should  be  asked  to  set  up  the  necessary  boards  of  technical  experts  to 
provide  this  technical  service  to  draw  up  procedures  for  the  direction  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  this  work. 

(iv)  SASP  should  be  furnished  with  sufficiently  large  funds  to  assure  and  carry  out 
these  responsibilities. 

6.  The  definition  of  the  role  of  the  churches  through  their  service  agencies  as  distinct 
from  their  role  through  their  missionary  agencies. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  the  action  of  the  churches  in  service  in  the  areas  of  mission  should 
have  led  to  a  focussing  of  attention  on  these  particular  relationships.  In  the  relationship 
of  DICARWS  and  DWME  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  procedures  of 
day  to  day  consultation,  clearance  and  partnership  are  being  developed  rapidly  and 
amicably,  while  in  the  development  of  national  and  regional  council  work  there  is  also 
a  growing  partnership.  In  certain  areas  administrative  and  organisational  procedures 
are  under  discussion  for  the  closer  linking  of  these  two  forms  of  activity.  Within  the 
area  of  mission  discussions  are  taking  place  concerning  the  theology  and  the  form  of 
the  missionary  task  in  the  modern  world. 

Joint  Action  for  Service  calls  for  a  definition  of  the  distinctive  task  of  the  service  agencies 
of  the  churches.  In  the  formulation  of  that  definition  the  following  considerations  should 
be  borne  in  mind  : 

1 .  In  the  outreach  of  the  churches  in  service  the  facilities  of  inter-church  aid  should  be 
considered  not  only  in  relationship  to  the  missionary  agencies  of  the  churches  but  to 
their  social  service  agencies  and  at  certain  points  their  educational  agencies.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  migration,  of  the  development  of  social  welfare  institutions,  lay  training 
institutes,  are  the  concern  of  these  agencies  as  well  as  the  missionary  agency,  and 
availability  to  them  of  the  facilities  of  DICARWS  calls  for  consideration. 

2.  The  findings  of  the  Rapid  Social  Change  Study.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  there  is  a  specific  role  for  the  Division  in  helping  to  im¬ 
plement  in  study,  project  and  programmes  the  recommendations  of  that  Study  in 
the  broad  field  of  social  service. 

3.  The  role  of  the  Division  in  helping  to  provide  the  information  and  experience  as  an 
interpreter  between  the  cooperating  and  initiating  churches  and  its  peculiar  position 
in  being  able  to  make  representations  where  necessary  to  one  or  the  other  or  both. 

Conclusion 

If  this  paper  is  accepted  in  its  general  principle  by  the  Divisional  Committee  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  submitted  for  study  and  action  in  the  agencies  related  to  the  Division,  in 
regional  consultations  as  well  as  in  appropriate  committees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


Appendix  VI 


Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
The  Churches  and  Government  Funds  for  Development  Aid  abroad 

The  question  as  to  whether  churches  should  seek  or  accept  government  resources  for 
their  work  is  not  a  new  one.  The  answer  to  that  question  has  varied  from  country  to  country 
and  church  to  church  across  the  centuries.  The  policy  of  some  governments  in  making 
available  to  churches  of  their  own  countries  considerable  resources  for  use  in  other  lands, 
indeed  the  initiative  which  some  governments  are  taking  in  requesting  churches  to  accept 
such  resources  for  development  aid  abroad,  has  raised  the  question  more  sharply  and  made 
the  answer  of  it  more  urgent  and  more  difficult. 

For  many  months  this  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  especially  in  the  Divisions  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  As  a  result  of  this  study  and  of  representations 
made  by  these  two  Divisions  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  its  meeting  in  February  1963  issued  an  interim  statement  on  the  subject  for  the  guidance 
of  the  churches  and  their  mission  and  services  agencies. 

The  study  and  the  discussion  continue.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  actions  of  govern¬ 
ments  vary  from  country  to  country  and  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  terms 
on  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  government  aid  is  being  offered.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  response  of  churches  and  their  mission  and  service  agencies  to  such  governmental  action 
varies  from  a  complete  refusal  to  conditional  acceptance. 
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The  same  holds  true  of  the  reactions  of  governments  and  churches  in  the  countries  to 
which  such  aid  is  offered. 

It  seems  clear  therefore  that  while  certain  general  principles,  such  as  were  worked  out  in 
the  interim  statement  of  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  should  everywhere  be  heeded, 
situations  are  too  varied  and  complicated  to  permit  of  the  enunciation  of  principles  which 
are  applicable  in  every  case. 

In  the  light  of  this  the  Divisional  Committee  believes  that  each  case  should  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits  and  that  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  taking  of  action  together  the 
churches  should  guard  against  any  endeavour  to  apply  the  principles  of  their  own  traditional 
church-state  relations  to  every  situation  or  to  impose  those  principles  on  other  churches. 

The  German  churches  have  sought  the  help  and  advice  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  in  responding  to  the  offer  of  the  Government  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  make  considerable  sums  available  to  them  for  development  aid  abroad 
and  the  Divisional  Committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  response  must  be 
made  to  this  request. 

A.  The  Divisional  Committee  has  noted  that 

(1)  the  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  fur  Entwicklungshilfe  has  been  established  ; 

(2)  this  is  an  officially  established  bureau  of  the  German  churches  for  receiving  government 
funds  ; 

(3)  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  has  worked  out  an  arrangement  for  the  presenting 
of  requests  to  this  body  for  government  aid  ; 

v  (4)  the  German  Federal  Government  is  putting  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  churches  through 
this  agency  unconditionally  ; 

(5)  the  agency  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  accept  application  from  church  quarters 
anywhere  unless  they  bear  the  imprimatur  of  LWF  or  WCC  ; 

(6)  discussions  with  the  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  fiir  Entwicklungshilfe  (Evangelical 
Central  Agency  for  Development  Aid)  by  a  staff  member  of  DICARWS  have  elicited 
the  assurance  that  the  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  understands  the  special  position  of 
the  young  churches  in  the  developing  countries,  who  are  the  carriers  of  the  projects, 
especially  regarding  their  relationship  to  the  governments  of  their  countries  in  that  if 
they  accept  funds  from  the  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  fiir  Entwicklungshilfe  for  car¬ 
rying  out  their  projects  even  thejilightest  possibility  aLsuspicionjnust  be  avoided  that 
they  might  be  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  foreign  governmental  authorities. 

The  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  fiir  Entwicklungshilfe  lays  great  stress  on  a  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  also  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
because  of  the  rich  experience  of  these  world  bodies  of  the  churches  and  because  of 
their  offer  of  expertly  considered  and  examined  projects.  These  bodies  could  not  accept 
any  kind  of  influence  from  governmental  authorities  in  their  work. 

B.  In  view  of  this  the  Divisional  Committee  believes  that  under  certain  safeguards  and  for 
certain  carefully  defined  and  specific  projects  funds  made  available  by  the  German  Federal 
Government  to  the  Evangelische  Zentralstelle  fiir  Entwicklungshilfe  (Central  Agency)  might 
be  properly  used.  It  is  understood  that  such  action  as  the  Division  might  recommend  would 
not  only  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  provisos  outlined  in  the  interim  statement  of 
the  WCC  Executive  Committee,  but  also  on  the  following  conditions  : 

1 .  The  Church  or  Council  which  has  initiated  the  project  should  be  informed  that  govern¬ 
mental  moneys  might  be  available  for  it,  and  they  should  be  asked  to  state  whether  they 
would  be  willing  for  a  request  for  governmental  funds  to  be  made,  informed  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  likely  to  be  available  and  give  written  consent  for  the  request 
to  be  made. 

2.  The  Church  or  Council  requesting  the  funds  should  not  be  answerable  to  the  government 
granting  the  aid,  but  only  to  the  church  agency  requesting  the  funds  of  its  government. 

3.  The  church  agency  requesting  the  funds  of  its  government  may  ask  DICARWS  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  transaction  and  facilitate  the  reporting  from  the  church  or  agency  initiating  the 
project. 

4.  The  preliminary  screening  and  recommending  of  projects  for  the  support  of  government 
funds  should  be  made  by  DICARWS  rather  than  by  the  church  agency  requesting  the 
aid  of  the  government  of  its  own  country. 
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5.  Assurance  should  be  given  by  the  church  or  council  requesting  the  aid  that  it  has  sought 
and  received  the  permission  of  its  own  government  to  accept  such  aid  and  that  it  will 
be  used  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  which  apply  in  its  own  country. 

C.  It  would  also  be  understood  that  the  Division  would  recommend  the  seeking  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  aid  only  for  the  following  purposes  : 

1.  As  far  as  DICARWS  is  concerned  it  can  only  recommend  for  government  aid  projects 
which  fall  within  its  categories  and  conform  to  its  criteria,  or  those  of  SASP. 

2.  Government  aid  should  not  be  sought  for  the  normal  work  of  the  churches,  e.g.  in  church 
building,  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  church  and  mission  administration. 

3.  Government  aid  should  be  sought  for  capital  expenditure  for  projects  which  will  be 
completed  within  a  specific  period  of  years  or  which  will  be  eventually  self-supporting, 
or  within  the  resources  of  the  initiating  church  or  council  to  maintain. 

4.  Government  aid  should  preferably  be  sought  for  projects  of  a  pioneering  or  pilot  nature, 
especially  in  -the  fields  of  social  service,  leadership  training,  technical  assistance,  commu¬ 
nity  and  agricultural  development,  and  the  permanent  resettlement  or  integration  of 
orphaned  people. 

The  Divisional  Committee  resolved  : 

1)  that  the  Division  enter  into  negotiation  with  Innere  Mission  and  Hilfswerk  in  line  with 
the  principles  of  policy  outlined  above,  for  the  submission  to  the  Evangelische  Zentral- 
stelle  fur  Entwicklungshilfe  of  projects  or  parts  of  projects  within  the  categories  and 
criteria  of  DICARWS  or  SASP  ; 

2)  that  the  Division  be  authorised  to  draw  up  forms  of  contract  for  this  purpose  similar  to 
those  in  use  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  ; 

3)  that  as  a  preliminary  step  the  staff  of  DICARWS  be  asked  to  select  two  or  three  projects 
from  the  Project  List  and  from  SASP  recommendations  for  submission  to  the  Evangelische 
Zentralstelle  fur  Entwicklungshilfe  after  due  negotiation  and  clearance  with  the  initiating 
councils  and  churches,  and  to  report  developments  to  the  Divisional  Committee  or  its 
Executive. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  request  was  made  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
should  help  newly  autonomous  churches  in  newly  independent  nations  to  work  out  their 
relationships  not  only  to  governments  abroad  in  this  matter,  but  to  their  own  governments 
who  are  often  willing  to  provide  funds  for  church-sponsored  activities. 

The  Divisional  Committee  resolved  : 

to  place  this  request  before  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  and  to  offer  its  help 
in  such  action  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take  in  meeting  this  request. 

The  Divisional  Committee  resolved  to  seek  the  authority  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee 
to  take  action  along  these  lines. 
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The  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Next  Steps 

From  Co-existence  to  Co-operation 

1 .  The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  welcomes  the  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under-Water  as  the  first 
constructive  international  agreement  in  the  current  nuclear  stalemate. 

2.  The  Treaty  is  a  first  step.  It  does  not  halt  production  or  reduce  existing  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  ;  but  it  may  slow  up  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  will  diminish  the  health 
hazards  from  radioactive  fall-out  to  this  and  future  generations.  Of  itself  it  does  not 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  now  without  them  but  it  does  prohibit 


assistance  to  other  nations  in  making  tests  in  the  environments  which  it  specifically 
proscribes.  It  does  not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  ;  but  it  opens  the  way  to  further  agreements  and  thereby  reduces  the  threat  of  war. 

3.  The  nations  must  therefore  seize  every  opportunity  to  capture  the  advantages  of  this 
moment,  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  advancing  from  co-existence  to  the  beginning 
of  co-operation.  General  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  declared  goal.  In  whatever 
way  the  ultimate  aim  is  defined,  the  following  next  steps  towards  establishing  world 
peace  merit  both  serious  consideration  and  every  effort  for  their  achievement. 

4.  The  immediate  requirement  is  that  public  opinion  should  fully  and  urgently  support 
governments  which  have  advanced  in  this  direction.  The  treaty  should  be  ratified  not 
only  by  formal  signatures  but  in  the  wills  of  whole  nations. 

5.  The  full  value  of  the  Treaty  depends  on  the  adherence  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
the  nuclear  age,  to  withhold  assent  on  grounds  of  national  influence  or  ideological 
doctrine  is  irresponsible.  Ways  must  be  found  whereby  France  and  China  can  associate 
themselves  with  the  Treaty. 

6.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  underlines  the  tendency  for  ultimate  military  power  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  very  few  hands.  This  calls  for  new  discipline  and  experiments  in  the  sharing 
of  international  decisions  and  for  the  consideration  of  how  the  responsibility  for  nuclear 
defence  can  be  shared  within  an  alliance.  In  any  case  the  answer  cannot  be  found  in  the 
possession  by  every  nation  of  its  own  nuclear  defence. 

7.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  not  only  in  the  letter  but  also  in 
the  spirit  of  its  provisions.  There  is  a  grave  responsibility  on  all  parties  not  to  invoke 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  except  in  most  extreme  circumstances. 

8.  Co-operation  in  devising  means  of  identifying  underground  testing  should  be  vigorously 
pursued  so  that  in  this  environment  also  nuclear  weapons  testing  will  be  halted  ;  and 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  including  testing  for  scientific  reasons  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  under  international  agreement  and  control. 

9.  The  penetration  of  outer  space  opens  up  a  new  area  of  high  military  consequence.  If 
in  this  field  mankind  is  not  to  face  dangers  equivalent  to  those  he  now  seeks  escape 
from,  co-operation  of  the  parties  to  the  present  treaty  is  urgent. 

10.  Moreover,  the  parties  should  now  explore  with  an  open  mind  further  co-operative 
steps  such  as  the  use  of  mutual  inspection  teams  to  inhibit  surprise  attack  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nuclear  free  zones. 

11.  A  non-aggression  pact  could  well  constitute  a  symbol  of  a  new  relationship.  Its  poli¬ 
tical  implications  should  be  carefully  considered.  If  current  proposals  for  such  a  pact 
are  found  unacceptable,  a  reasonable  alternative  to  accomplish  similar  purposes  should 
be  diligently  sought. 

12.  To  bring  about  a  durable  peace  to  which  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  may  open  the  way,  a 
lasting  solution  must  be  found  for  those  great  political  problems  and  conflicts  which  still 
divide  the  world  community  and  are  a  cause  of  insecurity  and  unrest.  Any  steps  in  the 
reduction  of  armaments  should  therefore  be  accompanied  by  an  earnest  search  for  a 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  other  outstanding  problems. 

13.  The  latest  developments  relating  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  inevitably  isolate  China  more 
than  ever  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  isolation  in  itself  can  be  a  new  source  of 
danger  and  suffering  to  China’s  neighbours  as  exemplified  by  her  recent  actions.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  seized  to  keep  open  channels  of  contact  with  China,  and  to  bring 
her  into  the  family  of  nations  so  that  she  may  accept  the  responsibilities  and  disciplines 
of  its  institutions. 

14.  New  hopes  for  peace  have  stirred  in  men’s  hearts  in  these  days.  It  is  supremely  the 
task  of  the  churches  to  strive  that  these  hopes  be  not  betrayed.  So  they  have  the  duty  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  governments  the  considerations  outlined  herein  which  express 
in  practical  terms  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men.  They  can  urge  the 
nations  to  accept  reasonable  risks  in  seizing  every  opportunity  opened  up  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and,  while  prudently  alert  to  any  threat  of  hostility,  to 
be  equally  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  in  goodwill. 
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Appendix  VIII 


Copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  Heads  of  State  of  the  USSR,  UK,  and  USA 

by  the  Officers  of  the  Central  Committee 

August  31,  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 

Dear  Chairman  Khrushchev, 

Dear  Mr.  President, 


The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with  representatives  from 
churches  around  the  world,  is  now  in  session,  and  has  reviewed  current  progress  towards 
peace  and  order.  We  have  been  very  conscious  of  the  hopes  raised  by  the  recent  signing  of 
The  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
Water. 

The  Central  Committee  has  unanimously  bidden  us  to  inform  you  of  their  profound 
gratitude  for  this  first  step  in  breaking  the  nuclear  impasse.  In  saying  this,  we  are  confident 
that  we  reflect  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  Christians  in  the  churches  of  all  continents. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  day  the  Treaty  was  initialled,  of  which  we  enclose  a  copy.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  also  prepared  a  more  detailed  statement  “The  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Next  Steps”,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  and  which  we  now 
remit  for  your  information. 

In  sending  you  this  message  of  appreciation,  we  hardly  need  to  emphasize  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  achievement  of  that  world  order  for  which  our  churches  work 
and  pray.  We  assure  you  of  our  continuing  prayers  that  you  and  all  statesmen  on  whose 
shoulders  lie  the  burdens  of  decision  will  find  it  possible  in  this  new  atmosphere  to  move 
from  an  era  of  co-existence  to  one  of  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  A.  Visser  *t  Hooft  Ernest  A.  Payne  Franklin  Clark  Fry 

General  Secretary  Vice-Chairman  Chairman 


Appendix  IX 


Report  concerning  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 

by 

The  Rev.  P.  C.  Rodger 


Eleven  years  after  the  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund,  the  fourth 
in  the  series  (and  some  have  suggested  the  last)  was  held  last  month  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  by  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  with  the  active  and  wel¬ 
coming  participation  of  a  Montreal  Arrangements  Committee.  The  weather  was,  for 
the  most  part,  hot  and  humid.  There  was  a  gradual  stripping  away  of  garments,  possibly 
symbolizing  the  discarding  of  theological  prejudices  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  happy  accident 
that  the  hymn  “As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams”  was  sung  twice  with  in  the  firsttwo 
days  of  the  Conference. 

According  to  the  latest  count,  498  persons  attended  the  Montreal  Conference.  240  of 
these  were  delegates  of  the  churches,  18  youth  delegates  and  46  advisers  invited  by  the  WCC. 
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There  were  15  observers  from  non-member  churches,  including  5  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  3  from  the  Lutheran  Church  (Missouri  Synod)  and  1  from  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church.  There  were  65  official  guests,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  been  invited  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  the  NCCCUSA.  In  all  about 
130  member  and  non-member  churches  of  the  WCC  were  represented.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  in  this  list  the  32  interpreters  and  translators  who  gave  us  their  usual 
splendid  service  and  the  21  stewards  who  came  at  their  own  expense  and  who,  under  the 
untiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Harold  Nebelsick,  made  the  whole  proceedings  possible  at  all. 
It  is  well  known  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  youth  delegates  and  stewards  of  one  Conference 
comes  the  Chairman  of  the  next  Conference  but  one  (our  own  Oliver  Tomkins  is  a  shining 
example  of  this  rule),  so  that  we  should  feel  happy  that  the  younger  generation  were  so  well 
represented  at  Montreal. 

We  must  further  add  that  the  coverage  of  the  Conference  by  the  Press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  exceeded  all  our  expectations,  since  Faith  and  Order  has  long  been  supposed  by  the 
unfaithful  and  disorderly  to  have  no  news  value.  No  doubt  this  interest  was  in  part  due  to 
the  careful  preparation  and  the  pastoral  care  exercised  by  our  Information  Department ; 
but  I  think  we  may  also  see  in  it  a  welcome  and  significant  sign  that  Christian  unity  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  nowadays. 

The  plenary  sessions  were,  by  the  standards  of  ecumenical  assemblies,  few ;  and  this 
was  perhaps  as  well  since  they  were  held  in  the  Winter  Stadium  of  McGill  University,  a  build¬ 
ing  acoustically  more  fitted  for  the  encouragement  of  ice  hockey  players  than  for  theological 
exchange.  But  the  technical  difficulties  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  overcome,  and  we  were 
able  to  hear  three  fine  opening  addresses  by  Prof.  Roger  Mehl,  Prof.  Albert  Outler  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  and  to  join  in  the  three  general  Evening  Sessions,  devoted  respectively  to 
the  themes  of  Catholicity ,  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament ,  and  Faith  and  Order  :  Self- 
Examination  and  Prospect.  These  evening  sessions  contained  at  least  two  memorable  features  : 
a  major  address  delivered  in  English  by  a  well  loved  representative  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  ;  and  what  was,  I  think,  the  first  conference  address  to  be  delivered  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  at  an  official  conference  of  the  WCC. 

Our  main  services  of  worship  were  held  in  surroundings  less  austere  and  more  beautiful  : 
the  Preparation  for  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Communion  Service  itself  (surely  unforgettable,  both  to  those  who  could  accept  the 
invitation  to  communicate  and  those  who  could  not)  in  Erskine  and  American  United  Church 
of  Canada,  and  the  Closing  Service  in  Christ  Church  Anglican  Cathedral.  But  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  —  the  native  caution  of  a  Scotsman  makes  him  hesitate  to  use  the  word  “unique,” 
though  it  was  freely  used  at  the  time  —  was  the  Ecumenical  Rally  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Montreal  Arrangements  Committee  on  the  second  Sunday  evening  of  the  Conference, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  University  of  Montreal  and  with  the  participation  (among  many 
others  from  his  Church)  of  Paul-Emile  Cardinal  L6ger  who  showed  the  closest  personal 
interest  in  the  Conference  and  kindness  towards  its  members.  Principal  George  Johnston, 
Metropolitan  Athenagoras  of  Elaia,  and  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft  were  the  other  speakers;  the 
proceedings  being  fully  bilingual  in  English  and  French.  The  prayers  were  led  by  the  Angli¬ 
can  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Kenneth  Maguire,  supported  by  Conference  members  from  all 
over  the  world  ;  and  choirs  of  several  different  traditions  and  in  several  different  languages 
sang  together  the  praises  of  God.  This  was  indeed  a  day  for  ecumenical  rejoicing,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  part  of  it  was  that  this  was  no  isolated  occasion  specially  arranged  for  a  Faith 
and  Order  meeting.  On  the  contrary  we  were  being  invited  to  join  in  what  has  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the  Montreal  churches  themselves. 

I  want  to  turn  next  to  the  work  of  the  five  Sections  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence’s  time  was  spent  and  which  were  responsible  for  the  main  theological  discussions  that 
formed  the  principal  object  of  our  meeting.  But  before  I  do  this,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
make  some  connections,  both  backwards  and  forwards  in  time,  with  the  continuing  work  of 
Faith  and  Order.  First  then,  the  Montreal  Conference  received  as  the  chief  documentary 
foundations  of  its  discussions,  the  reports  of  four  Theological  Commissions  which  had  been 
at  work  in  Europe,  North  America  and  East  Asia  since  Lund  1952  :  Commissions  on  Christ 
and  the  Church ,  Tradition  and  Traditions ,  Worship ,  and  Institutionalism.  It  is  a  natural  hu¬ 
man  tendency  to  tear  to  pieces  reports  which  one  has  not  oneself  had  a  hand  in  producing, 
and  in  theologians  this  tendency  is  raised  to  its  highest  power.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  one  or  two  of  the  reports  came  in  for  strong  criticism  by  the  Sections.  Yet 
these  were  surely  not  being  hypocritical  when  they  commended  the  reports  to  the  churches 
for  study,  for  l  believe  that  these  documents,  often  witnessing  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
consensus,  will  continue  to  repay  study  and  to  bear  fruit  for  some  years  to  come.  What  I 
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think  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  Montreal  was  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  large 
conference  to  build  on  the  foundation  of  reports  prepared  by  other  bodies,  and  I  should 
venture  to  pass  this  warning  on  to  any  other  conferences  interested.  Even  assuming  that 
delegates  have  read  and  digested  the  documents  supplied  to  them  (and  we  all  know  that 
to  be  a  rash  assumption),  it  is  to  some  extent  inevitable  that  they  will  wish  to  discuss  the 
themes  de  novo,  or  perhaps  from  the  background  of  some  current  national  situation,  or  some 
Church  union  issue  which  is  not  adequately  reflected  in  the  documents  they  have  received. 
Not  more  than  100  of  those  present  at  Montreal  had  been  at  Lund  and  many  of  the  delegates 
came  comparatively  new  to  theological  discussion  on  this  ecumenical  scale  —  a  fact  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  since  it  indicated  the  interest  of  a  whole  new  generation  in 
Faith  and  Order.  I  would  sum  up  this  paragraph  by  saying  that  the  members  of  the  post- 
Lund  Theological  Commissions  had  some  justification  for  feeling  that  their  work  did  not 
receive  at  Montreal  the  careful  appreciation  which  it  had  merited  ;  and  yet  that  perhaps 
none  of  us  should  be  too  sad  that  this  Conference  felt  more  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  study  undertaken  in  common  than  the  summing-up  of  the  previous  decade. 

This  brings  me  to  the  connection  of  Montreal  with  our  future  programme.  The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  held  two  brief  (but  very  well  attended)  meetings  at  Montreal,  and 
its  Working  Committee  a  very  useful  meeting  immediately  after  the  Conference.  But  by  a 
decision  taken  in  Paris  last  summer,  the  usual  full-scale  triennial  meeting  of  the  Commission 
had  been  postponed  until  the  summer  of  1964  ;  and  at  Montreal  the  Commission  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  an  invitation  from  Archbishop  Makarios  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Cyprus  to  hold  its  meeting  in  that  island,  so  historic  for  all  Christian  people,  in  the  latter 
half  of  August,  1964.  It  is  exciting  to  think  of  the  Commission  meeting  for  the  first  time  in 
an  Orthodox  country  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Archbishop  Makarios  for  his  willingness 
to  receive  us,  to  our  colleague,  Dr.  Nissiotis,  whose  efforts  on  our  behalf  have  yielded  this 
result  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  who  have  pledged  their 
help  where  required  in  the  preparation  of  that  meeting.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  year  until 
Cyprus  gives  us  at  least  some  opportunity  to  study  the  priorities  in  the  many  suggestions  for 
further  work  which  were  urged  upon  us  at  Montreal,  and  to  consider  diverse  methods  by 
which  these  theological  studies  may  be  undertaken  —  for  I  think  we  were  all  agreed  at  Mont¬ 
real  that  the  present  time  demands  such  diversity  and  flexibility  rather  than  a  sole  reliance 
upon  the  full-scale,  long-term  Theological  Commission.  The  formula  at  the  reception  of 
the  five  Section  reports  of  the  Montreal  Conference  was  that  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
churches  for  study  and  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  appropriate  action,  and  it 
will  be  the  task  of  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Commission  in  preparing  the  agenda  for  Cyprus 
to  try  and  foresee  what  that  “appropriate  action”  should  be.  Gloomy  arithmeticians  have 
discovered  that  the  Montreal  Conference  came  up  with  no  less  than  18  recommendations 
for  future  work  (which  I  can  enumerate  if  so  desired).  But  closer  scrutiny  reveals  that  this 
programme  is  not  quite  as  fantastically  impracticable  as  it  sounds  at  first,  especially  if  we 
continue  that  close  co-operation  with  other  Departments  of  the  WCC  which  we  have  enjoyed 
up  to  Montreal.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  have  altogether  missed,  I  will  not  say  the  achievement, 
but  the  hopeful  looking-forward  of  Montreal  if  we  think  of  its  results  as  simply  18  separate 
pieces  of  unfinished  business  which  by  some  magical  formulae  we  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  package  and  present  to  the  churches  within  the  space  of  14  days. 

As  I  have  just  spoken  of  our  hopes  for  Cyprus  and  the  future,  it  seems  appropriate  here 
to  refer  to  the  very  fruitful  consultation  between  some  thirty  theologians  from  Orthodox 
and  non-Orthodox  member  churches  which  was  held  in  Montreal  during  the  three  days 
immediately  preceding  the  World  Conference.  The  report  of  this  Consultation  —  which 
is  to  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  (October  1963)  —  includes  this 
sentence  :  “Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  it  is  now  possible  for  representatives  of  the  Orthodox 
and  other  Eastern  traditions  and  those  of  the  non-Roman  West,  to  meet  together  for  theological 
discussion  and  dialogue  on  terms  of  brotherly  equality,  where  neither  side  dominates  the 
other,  and  each  can  contribute  fully  to  what  it  has  to  offer  to  the  other.”  In  this  spirit  the 
Consultation  devoted  attention  to  the  subjects  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  and 
the  significance  of  the  ancient  ecumenical  Councils  and  of  the  Reformation,  as  seen  from  the 
various  theological  viewpoints  represented.  And  it  ended  by  making  a  number  of  useful 
recommendations  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee,  both  as  to  central  themes 
for  future  study  and  as  to  methods  by  which  that  study  could  best  be  carried  out.  “Our 
encounter  must  not  be  limited  to  critical  and  historical  evaluation  of  ourselves  and  each 
other”,  says  the  report,  “it  must  take  place  with  hope  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will  lead  us  into 
unity  in  the  truth”. 
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The  Montreal  Conference  was  divided  into  five  Sections,  which  (including  guests,  obser¬ 
vers  and  staff)  contained  about  80  members  each.  They  met,  whether  in  sections  or  sub¬ 
sections,  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  first  full  week  of  the  Conference  and  about  half  of 
of  the  second  week.  The  Drafting  Committee  of  each  Section  made  two  presentations  to 
the  whole  Conference,  a  first  draft  of  their  report  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  then  the 
final  report  —  amended  as  a  result  of  the  plenary  and  of  the  two  open  hearings  —  on  the 
second  last  day  of  the  Conference.  Each  Section  produced  a  report  which  it  strove  to  keep 
to  the  3,000-word  limit  sternly  imposed  by  the  Business  Committee,  but  it  was  allowed  to 
add  certain  appendixes  and  recommendations  for  future  work.  These  five  reports,  taken 
together,  form  the  heart  of  what  was  done  at  Montreal.  No  doubt  they  were  uneven  in 
quality  and  value  and  they  will  be  variously  judged  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual 
or  the  church  or  continent  in  which  they  are  read.  For  myself,  1  do  not  find  them  either 
masterpieces  of  incisive  writing  or,  on  the  other  hand,  examples  of  the  basest  ecumenical 
jargon.  What  I  like  about  them  in  general  is  their  combination  of  honesty  and  hopefulness. 
There  is  a  reluctance  to  go  too  far  beyond  the  evidence  of  where  our  churches  still  are  in 
their  thinking  and  practice  ;  and  yet  I  think  the  reader  must  be  ecumenically  very  spoilt  if 
he  does  not  open  his  eyes  with  gratitude  and  perhaps  with  some  astonishment  at  what  is 
said  together  (for  example)  by  Section  II  about  the  terminology  of  “Tradition  and  Traditions,” 
or  by  Section  IV  about  the  constitutive  parts  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  or  by 
Section  V  about  what  can  and  should  now  be  done  for  the  expression  of  local  church  unity. 

On  the  basis  of  Montreal,-  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  against  theological  professors  that 
they  complain  so  much  about  methodological  difficulties  that  they  fail  to  organize  their  own 
thinking  to  the  best  advantage.  But  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  fairly  said  —  as  it  has  so  often 
been  said  —  that  they  form  an  obstructive  rearguard  in  the  quest  for  Christian  unity.  In 
the  Montreal  reports  there  is,  I  believe,  much  divine  impatience,  much  seriousness  of  self¬ 
commitment,  much  readiness  for  mutual  acceptance  and  much  groping  after  new  categories 
both  large  and  precise  enough  for  the  ecumenical  experience.  All  of  this  is  matter  for  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  some  of  it,  I  trust,  will  come  through  in  the  Word  to  the  Churches  issued  by  the 
officers  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Conference  before  we  left  Montreal.  As  you  have  all  doubt¬ 
less  read  that  word  in  EPS  or  elsewhere,  I  need  only  recall  to  you  the  opening  words,  as 
follows  :  “We  are  on  the  way  to  Christian  unity.  At  Montreal  we  have  seen  this  afresh, 
because  we  have  been  shown  that  the  Lord  of  all  the  world  is  at  work,  whatever  we  may  do.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Word  to  the  Churches  will  be  at  once  an  encouragement  and  a 
warning  —  a  warning  that  nowadays  no  Church,  however  old,  or  wise,  or  large,  or  success¬ 
ful,  can  avoid  the  hard  work  (for  it  is  hard  work)  in  which  ecumenical  study  will  involve  its 
members  more  and  more.  At  Montreal  we  at  least  began  to  discover  —  Orthodox,  Anglican, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  too  —  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ecclesiastical  immunity 
from  the  claims  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  would  make  of  us  “one  new  man.” 

Section  I  at  Montreal  was  entitled  “The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God”  and  it  divided 
into  four  sub-sections,  as  follows  :  “Christ,  New  Creation,  Creation,”  “The  Church  :  Act 
and  Institution,”  “Christ,  the  Church  and  the  Churches,”  and  “The  Church  and  the  WCC.” 
On  the  last  subject  its  findings  are  positive  so  far  as  they  go,  but  some  readers  will  doubtless 
be  disappointed  that  they  are  not  bolder  in  their  advance  from  the  Toronto  Statement  to  the 
promise  which  seemed  to  be  contained  in  the  New  Delhi  Statement  on  unity.  The  Montreal 
Section  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Central  Committee  itself  would  give 
further  attention  to  this  matter.  Apart  from  this,  the  chief  recommendation  of  Section  I 
was  that  a  major  study  on  “Creation  and  Redemption”  should  be  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  Faith  and  Order  —  and  the  same  theme  recurred  in  several  other  sections  as 
well  —  “The  study  should  include  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  Lordship  over  the 
world,  and  the  relation  of  his  rule  in  the  Church  to  the  grace  and  power  of  God  that  work 
outside  the  Church  and  in  the  non-human  creation.” 

Section  II  was  on  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions”  and  divided  into  three  sub¬ 
sections,  the  first  with  that  same  title,  the  second  called  “The  Unity  of  Tradition  and  the 
Diversity  of  Traditions”  and  the  third  called  “The  Christian  Tradition  and  Cultural  Diver¬ 
sity”.  Here  was  done  some  of  the  most  exciting  and  ecumenically  relevant  work  of  the 
Montreal  Conference,  though  the  novelty  of  the  terms  used  may  make  it  hard  for  some 
readers  at  first.  Among  the  seven  recommendations  for  further  study  made  by  the  Section, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  endorsement  of  a  proposal  originally  made  at  New  Delhi 
that  there  should  be  undertaken  very  soon  an  ecumenical  study  of  the  Councils  of  the  Early 
Church  and  their  implications,  at  the  highest  possible  level  of  scholarship. 

Section  III  was  devoted  to  “The  Redemptive  Work  of  Christ  and  the  Ministry  of  His 
Church.”  I  understand  the  Section  had  a  hard  time  at  Montreal  and  this  is  not  too  surpris- 
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ing  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  indeed  the  ministry  itself  is  having  a  hard 
time  of  perplexities  today  —  nor  had  ministry  and  order  been  on  the  agenda  of  a  World 
Faith  and  Order  Conference  since  Edinburgh  1937.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  Sec¬ 
tion  should  recommend  the  setting-up  of  a  Theological  Commission  on  “Christ  and  the 
Ministry”  following  upon  the  study  of  “Christ  and  the  Church”.  It  also  wished  to  see  further 
attention  being  given  to  the  diaconate  and  to  “women  in  the  ministry  and  the  ministries”  ; 
comments  at  once  sane  and  courageous  may  be  found  under  these  two  recommendations. 

Section  IV  studied  “Worship  and  the  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Church”  and  divided  into 
three  sub-sections  ’  “The  Nature  of  Christian  Worship”,  “Present  Ecumenical  Problems 
over  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist”  and  “Full  Communion,  Open  Communion,  Intercommu¬ 
nion.”  The  recommendations  concerning  Intercommunion  at  ecumenical  gatherings, 
which  came  originally  from  this  last  sub-section  and  were  eventually  adopted  with  a  large 
majority  by  the  whole  of  the  Conference,  are  coming  to  this  Central  Committee  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item  of  business,  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  them  here.  But  it  is  worth  stressing  the  hearten¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  surprising  degree  of  consensus  achieved  concerning  the  nature  of  the  two 
Dominical  Sacraments,  as  also  the  recognition  given  to  the  modern  Liturgical  Movement 
within  many  different  Churches,  a  subject  hitherto  rather  neglected  by  Faith  and  Order. 
Section  IV  made  three  recommendations  of  which  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  for  “an  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  eucharistic  theology”  in  which  “special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
relation  of  intercommunion  to  schism.” 

Section  V  received  its  name  from  the  New  Delhi  Statement,  “All  in  Each  Place  :  The 
Process  of  Growing  Together.”  It  divided  into  three  sub-sections  :  “The  Local  Church 
and  the  Church  Universal,”  “The  Church’s  Involvement  in  a  Divided  Society”  and  “The 
Mission  of  the  People  of  God  in  Each  Place.”  This  Section  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
a  degree  of  harmony  so  great  as  to  be  almost  suspicious  ;  but  at  least  that  harmony  did  not 
arise  from  any  ignoring  of  the  denominational  complacency  which  still  characterizes  so  much 
of  our  local  church  life,  nor  yet  of  the  racial  and  cultural  factors  which  so  often  make  non¬ 
sense  of  our  speeches  about  Christian  unity.  Section  V  made  seven  recommendations, 
including  a  strong  plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Institutionalism  Commission, 
with  a  proper  interaction  of  sociological  and  theological  expertise.  It  also  wished  a  study 
of  the  teachings  of  the  churches  on  race  relations  to  be  carried  out. 

Such  is  the  summary  —  I  hope  neither  too  bald  nor  too  boring  —  of  the  main  preoccu¬ 
pations  of  the  five  Sections  at  Montreal.  The  Conference  Report  will,  if  all  goes  well,  be 
published  in  English,  French  and  German  in  the  spring  of  1964  ;  it  is  likely  to  be  less  exhaus¬ 
tive,  but  perhaps  more  commercially  viable  than  the  Report  of  the  Lund  Conference,  and 
to  be  issued  as  a  paperback,  with  perhaps  a  limited  number  of  hard-cover  copies  for  libra¬ 
ries,  etc.  Meanwhile  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  main  speeches  in  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review,  and  at  least  one  periodical  has  proposed  to  print  the  five  Section  reports 
in  full.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  staff,  and  no  doubt  others  who 
were  at  Montreal  and  are  here  at  Rochester,  will  do  their  best  to  answer  any  further  ques¬ 
tions.  But  in  doing  so  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  absence  of  the  man  under  whose  quiet 
and  kindly  guidance  most  of  the  preparation  for  Montreal  was  undertaken,  and  whose  per¬ 
severance  often  saw  it  through.  I  should  like  to  make  the  last  word  of  this  report  one  of 
gratitude,  under  God,  to  Paul  Minear  and  to  say  how  happy  we  are  that  —  according  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  tradition  that  “old  soldiers  never  die”  —  he  has  gone  from  being  Di¬ 
rector  of  Faith  and  Order  on  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  that  we  may 
look  for  his  advice  and  help  in  the  future  as  we  have  so  often  benefited  from  it  in  the  past. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Current  speaking  about  the  missionary  task  of  the  Church  tends  to  concentrate  on  two 
propositions  :  that  the  mission  is  directed  to  six  continents,  and  that  it  involves  total  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  affairs  of  men.  These  two  ideas  provide  admirable  material  for  sermons  ; 
they  are  an  inadequate  job  description  for  a  small  team  of  finite  mortals.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  the  staff  which  seeks  to  serve  the  World  Council  in  this  Division  than  to  deter¬ 
mine  among  the  multitude  of  things  to  which  we  might  give  ourselves,  what  are  the  things 
to  which  we  must. 
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At  New  Delhi  we  sought  to  define  the  focus  of  our  task  for  the  immediate  future  in  a 
concept  to  which  we  gave  the  title  “Joint  Action  for  Mission.”  Like  all  such  useful  slogans 
this  one  has  tended  to  become  blunted,  and  especially  when  reduced  to  the  monosyllable 
“JAM”  it  has  tended  to  stick  to  things  where  it  did  not  properly  belong.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  received  and  commended  to  the  churches  at  New  Delhi  it  is  a  rather  precise  series 
of  proposals  by  which  the  churches  and  their  related  mission  boards  in  a  particular  area 
could  together  survey  their  total  task  and  plan  their  total  work  in  the  context  of  a  shared 
understanding  of  priorities.  It  would  thus  involve  not  only  doing  new  things,  but  ceasing 
to  do  old  things.  It  would  involve  a  redirection  of  resources  which  might  be  costly  to  some. 
It  would  require  honest  dealing  with  the  confessional  issues  which  divide  us.  But  it  might 
prove  to  be  the  decisive  step  needed  to  break  out  of  the  immobility  in  which  so  much  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  churches  is  fixed.  It  is  perhaps  in  many  areas  the  necessary  next 
step  after  the  old  arrangements  of  mission  comity,  and  —  like  comity  —  calls  for  a  venture 
in  faith  beyond  what  the  strict  logic  of  our  confessional  positions  permits,  because  missio¬ 
nary  obedience  requires  it. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  such  a  development  could  never  be  a  matter  of  over¬ 
all  planning,  still  less  of  pressure  from  the  World  Council.  If,  in  four  or  five  places,  churches 
are  moved  to  make  this  venture,  it  will  be  matter  for  thanksgiving.  One  can  say  that  there 
are  signs  of  such  movement,  and  certainly  not  only  in  the  areas  of  the  younger  churches 
which  were  the  context  of  the  original  idea.  The  finest  example  of  joint  action  for  mission 
which  I  have  yet  seen  was  in  a  city  in  this  country.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  held  this  year  the  three  situation  conferences  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  in  these  conferences 
the  idea  was  eagerly  seized  and  developed.  Naturally  and  rightly  each  of  the  conferences 
developed  it  in  its  own  way.  If  the  thinking  which  began  in  those  meetings  is  carried  forward 
into  the  local  situations  from  which  the  delegates  came,  we  in  this  Division  will  certainly 
feel  that  the  central  concern  of  all  work  is  being  forwarded. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  we  placed  before  you  the  first  report  of 
the  Advisory  Group  on  the  Future  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund  and  received  your 
general  assent  to  its  suggestions.  This  report  has  now  been  discussed  in  several  of  our  con¬ 
stituent  councils  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Fund,  and  —  in  the  light  of  the  comments 
made  both  in  the  Central  Committee  and  in  these  bodies,  the  Group  has  written  its  final 
report,  casting  it  into  the  form  of  draft  resolutions  for  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  which  —  at  its  meeting  in  Mexico  —  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  re¬ 
constitute  the  TEF  with  a  fresh  mandate.  These  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  you  for 
scrutiny.  At  this  stage  I  will  read  only  a  few  sentences  which  express  the  purpose  of  the 
Fund  as  the  Divisional  Committee  conceives  it :  “The  essential  purpose  is  to  respond  wher¬ 
ever  evidence  is  found  of  creative  development  promising  the  achievement  of  excellence  in 
the  training  of  the  ministry.  The  excellence  to  be  sought  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  that 
kind  of  theological  training  which  leads  to  a  real  encounter  between  the  student  and  the 
Gospel  in  terms  of  his  own  forms  of  thought  and  culture,  and  to  a  living  dialogue  between 
the  Church  and  its  environment.  The  aim  should  be  to  use  resources  so  as  to  help  teachers 
and  students  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Gospel  in  the  context  of  the  particular  cultural 
and  religious  setting  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  may  come  to  a  deeper  understanding 
of  itself  as  a  missionary  community  sent  into  the  world,  and  to  a  more  effectual  encounter 
with  the  life  of  society.”  I  would  add  that,  while  it  is  proposed  that  financial  grants  by  the 
fund  should  for  the  present  continue  to  be  limited  to  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Oceania 
and  the  Caribbean,  the  work  of  the  staff  in  study,  consultation  and  counselling  would  be 
without  this  limitation. 

Meanwhile  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Canada  the  TEFC  allocated  the  last  dollars  of  the 
$4  million  originally  committed  to  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  any  report  of  the  manifold 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  Fund.  A  full  account  of  the  stewardship  of  the  total  Fund  over  a 
five-year  period  is  being  prepared  for  the  Mexico  meeting. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  urged  by  our  member  councils  to  play  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  the  field  of  Christian  literature.  This  reflects  a  growing  consciousness  that 
literature  has  been  given  an  altogethei  inadequate  place  in  missionary  strategy  in  the  past. 
It  also  arises  from  the  fact  that  literature  is  par  excellence  a  field  in  which  co-ordination  of 
effort  is  needed.  It  must  be  confessed  that  your  staff  has  had  a  certain  reluctance  to  be 
drawn  into  it,  because  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  operations  involved.  However, 
following  upon  the  strong  request  of  the  Literature  Consultation  held  at  Bielefeld  last 
October,  and  with  the  powerful  backing  of  a  number  of  interested  bodies,  the  Divisional 
Committee  set  up  an  Exploratory  Committee  to  consider  a  proposal  that  a  Christian 
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Literature  Fund  should  be  created  along  lines  analogous  to  those  on  which  the  TEF  has 
worked.  A  representative  international  committee  has  produced  a  report  which  endorses  the 
proposal  and  which  will  be  presented  to  the  meeting  in  Mexico.  On  the  basis  of  this  report 
the  Divisional  Committee  has  prepared  a  series  of  draft  resolutions  for  the  Mexico  meeting 
which  will  also  be  laid  before  you  for  your  scrutiny  and  comment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Central  Committee  does  not  meet  again  till  January  1965,  we  hope  that  authority  will 
be  given  to  the  Executive  to  act  on  the  proposals  which  come  from  the  Mexico  meeting. 
We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  rigorous  and  critical  scrutiny  of  any  such  proposal, 
and  we  trust  that  the  Committee  will  give  it.  But  we  also  hope  that,  rightly  planned  and 
conducted,  such  a  Fund  could  play  a  very  important  part  in  building  up  strong  and  effective 
Christian  Literature  agencies  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  needed,  and 
above  all  in  stimulating  the  production  of  literature  —  including  journals  and  magazines  — 
of  the  quality  that  is  needed  if  men  are  really  to  hear.  It  is  clear  that  the  resources  needed 
are  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  first  business  of  the  staff  of  such  a 
fund  would  be  to  carry  on  rigorous  programmes  of  consultations  and  research  in  order  to 
identify  precisely  the  points  at  which  the  help  of  the  fund  would  be  most  effective. 

Your  staff  has  also  been  drawn  increasingly  into  the  field  of  radio.  Along  with  the  De¬ 
partment  on  Information  we  have  worked  to  help  bring  the  World  Association  for  Christian 
Broadcasting  to  the  point  where  it  can  become  an  effective  and  self-sustaining  organization 
and  we  have  rejoiced  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  under-write  the  costs  of  the  outstanding 
work  which  has  been  done  in  this  matter  by  Mr.  de  Vries.  Even  more  deeply  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  radio  station  at  Addis  Ababa  which  began  transmitting  early 
this  year.  This  station  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  but  by 
a  long  standing  agreement  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  was  a  partner  both  in  the  support 
and  use  of  the  station.  Because  this  powerful  transmitter  can  reach  and  is  intended  to  reach 
most  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  also,  and  because  it  is  intended  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
Christians  in  those  areas  can  broadcast  to  their  own  people,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
NECC  could  not  effectively  discharge  the  responsibilities  or  represent  the  interests  of  all 
the  non-Lutheran  churches  in  these  vast  areas  which  would  desire  to  participate  in  this  radio 
ministry.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  station  could  only  become  what  its  generous  and  imagi¬ 
native  creators  wished  it  to  be,  if  there  was  created  a  body  representative  of  the  churches 
in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  the  Middle  East  which  could  deal  with  the  owners  of  the  station. 
It  also  seemed  clear  that  if  our  Division  did  not  tackle  the  problem  it  would  be  unsolved. 
With  considerable  trepidation,  knowing  the  complexities  of  the  problems,  the  delicacy  of 
some  of  the  relationships,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  commitments  involved,  your 
staff  took  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  negotiations  which  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  Co-ordinating  Committee  for  Inter-continental  Broadcasting  which  has  entered  into 
a  new  formal  agreement  with  the  LWF,  replacing  the  former  agreement  of  the  NECC,  and 
covering  the  difficult  questions  of  programme  policy  and  control.  The  parties  constituting 
this  committee  are  the  NECC,  the  EACC,  the  AACC  and  this  Division.  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
the  Executive  Chairman.  When  I  say  that  the  Committee  is  responsible  for  raising  an  annual 
budget  of  over  $200,000  you  will  understand  why  the  Divisional  Committee  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  must  disengage  ourselves  from  this  responsibility  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  endangering  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  operation.  But  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  will  also  agree  that  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  refuse  our  help  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  that  it  was  right  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  this  immense  undertaking 
a  truly  effective  instrument  of  Christian  witness.  I  was  moved  when  a  prominent  Christian 
in  Pakistan  said  to  me  that  the  opening  of  this  station  was  of  immense  importance  for 
Christians  in  his  country  because  for  the  first  time  it  gave  them  a  really  effective  means  of 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  their  Moslem  neighbours.  Following  that  conversation  some 
Pakistani  Christians  have  been  selected  for  training  in  radio  work  under  the  EACC.  I  leave 
the  committee  to  imagine  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  will  be  involved  in  ensuring  that 
the  churches  in  all  the  countries  which  the  station  reaches  are  equipped  with  the  means 
and  the  skills  to  ensure  that  this  instrument  is  effectively  used  for  their  own  communication 
with  their  own  people. 

When  our  Divisional  Committee  was  discussing  the  contents  of  this  report  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  I  was  asked  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  point  that  the  kind  of  operations 
I  have  been  discussing  represent  for  us  a  new  development.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  war-time  orphaned  missions  fund,  the  International  Missionary  Council  did  not  operate 
centralised  activities  on  behalf  of  its  related  bodies.  It  regarded  itself  as  essentially  a  con¬ 
sultative  body.  We  have  been  drawn  into  a  different  pattern  of  operations  in  theological 
education,  in  literature,  and  now  in  radio.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
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which  this  creates.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  conscious  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other  way.  It  seems  clear  for  example  that  the  use  of  inter-con¬ 
tinental  short-wave  radio  for  communicating  the  Gospel  can  only  be  handled  responsibly 
by  some  sort  of  central  agency  in  which  the  churches  which  intend  to  participate  are  fully 
represented.  But  we  believe  that  the  Committee  will  agree  with  us  that  an  operation  of  this 
magnitude  should  as  soon  as  possible  become  the  full  responsibility  of  a  specialized  agency 
and  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  WCC  to  divest  itself  of  this  responsibility  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  be  free  to  turn  to  new  tasks. 

A  very  much  more  modest  development  in  the  new  direction  should  be  referred  to. 
Shortly  before  integration,  the  IMC  took  the  decision  to  establish  a  discretionary  fund  which 
could  be  used  in  situations  where  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  given  quickly  might 
be  of  real  significance  to  the  life  and  witness  of  a  church.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
Fund  has  developed  into  a  useful  though  modest  instrument.  The  resources  of  mission 
boards  are  generally  so  fully  committed  to  the  long-term  support  of  their  related  churches 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  respond  quickly  to  new  opportunities  and  needs.  We  are  happy 
that  there  is  now  a  means  by  which  the  Division,  acting  on  behalf  of  all,  can  respond  quickly. 

In  the  brief  time  available  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  recent 
activities  in  which  the  Division  has  been  involved.  The  study  conference  on  African  Inde¬ 
pendent  churches  last  September  was  marked  by  new  and  constructive  thinking  about  the 
way  in  which  the  wide  gulf  which  has  hitherto  divided  most  of  the  independent  churches 
from  the  older  churches  may  be  bridged.  The  recent  consultation  on  the  principles  of  church 
growth  may  well  open  the  way  to  more  serious  examination  by  churches  of  the  factors  which 
are  hindering  the  advance  of  the  Gospel  in  some  areas.  The  study  undertaken  by  Dr.  Miiller- 
Kriiger  at  the  request  of  the  Division  on  the  developing  patterns  of  church-mission  integra¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  while  only  in  its  early  stages,  should  prove  helpful  to  those  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  wrestling  with  this  issue  as  a  result  of  what  happened  at  New  Delhi.  And  the 
Consultation  on  the  preparation  of  missionaries  which  was  held  in  Toronto  this  month  will 
surely  be  fruitful  in  directing  informed  attention  to  the  most  crucial  of  all  issues  in  missions 
—  namely  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  missionary.  This  last  consultation 
which  gave  an  important  place  to  the  experience  of  the  missionaries  of  Asian  churches,  will 
perhaps  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  important  consultation  on  the  work  of  missionaries 
in  Asia  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  EACC  in  Rangoon  early  next  year.  We  are  in 
process  of  arranging  a  small  consultation  of  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Protestant  theologians 
in  order  to  explore  together  the  understanding  of  the  missionary  obligation  in  our  different 
traditions.  We  are  engaged  in  promoting  a  discussion  between  missionary  agencies  and 
churches  on  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  fixing  of  levels  of  renumeration  and  terms 
of  service  of  missionaries.  We  are  arranging,  in  conjunction  with  the  NCC  of  India  and 
the  EACC  for  a  small  team  of  men  who  have  been  involved  in  creative  experiments  in  indus¬ 
trial  evangelism  in  Japan,  India  and  Germany  to  spend  six  months  in  India  visiting  some  of 
the  growing  industrial  centres  and  counselling  with  the  churches  there.  And  we  are  helping 
to  develop  a  pilot  project  for  a  team  ministry  in  the  great  new  factories  which  are  growing 
up  around  Bangalore. 

This  very  mixed  list  could  be  continued.  But,  lest  it  may  seem  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  let  me  say  that  most  of  these  are  things  for  which  the  entire  responsibility 
is  passed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  other  hands.  Our  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  give  the  initial 
impulse  and  help.  Many  of  the  things  on  which  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  are  now 
largely  or  completely  in  the  hands  of  others  —  the  Islam  in  Africa  team,  the  Pacific  Churches’ 
Conference,  the  Centres  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society,  and  —  most  recently  —  the 
All  Africa  Seminar  on  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life.  We  trust  that  most  of  the  things 
which  we  are  now  doing  will  soon  be  the  entire  responsibility  of  other  people. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  study  of  the  Role  of  the  Christian  Layman  Abroad  in 
the  Mission  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  carried  a  stage  further  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Loeffler’s  book.  In  the  practical  development  of  this  whole  concern  for  the  service  of  lay¬ 
men  abroad,  the  main  initiative  now  lies  with  the  newly  established  Secretariat  on  Laymen 
Abroad,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  support  and  share  in  the  work  which  Canon 
Ban  It  Chiu  has  begun.  Dr.  Loefffer  is  concentrating  on  the  specifically  missionary  role  of 
the  layman  abroad,  on  the  implications  of  this  for  training,  and  on  the  related  theological 
issues  concerning  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  process  of  secularisation  in  which  the 
layman  abroad  is  often  a  principal  agent. 

I  come  finally  to  our  biggest  immediate  concern,  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
Mexico  next  December.  A  small  booklet  about  this,  with  Bible  studies  on  the  ten  words 
which  form  the  foundation  of  its  programme,  is  in  your  hands  and  is  being  circulated  for 
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study  in  the  churches.  We  have  not  sought  widespread  publicity  for  this  meeting.  It  is  not 
a  world  conference,  but  a  meeting  of  a  commission.  We  hope  that  it  will  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  relatively  unhurried  and  deep-going  thought.  We  believe  that  in  this  totally  new 
situation,  where  we  are  trying  to  see  the  missionary  task  in  new  terms,  in  which  both  the 
home  base  and  the  mission  field  are  in  all  six  continents,  the  supreme  necessity  is  to  take  our 
bearings  afresh  on  the  Bible.  The  ten  words  which  have  been  chosen  as  the  basis  for  all 
the  work  of  the  meeting  open-up,  we  believe,  the  great  realities  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
for  the  world.  Taking  these  as  our  starting  point  we  shall  carry  through  from  direct  Bible 
study  to  the  discussion  of  the  detailed  issues  before  us.  The  working  papers  of  the  sections 
will  be  the  Bible  passages.  We  have  staked  everything  in  the  planning  of  the  conference 
upon  the  faith  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  lead  us  from  the  study  of  these  passages  to  the  insights 
we  need  for  the  way  ahead.  We  need  your  prayers. 


VdlC  31 

Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 


Appendix  XI 


Final  Report  of  the  Advisory  Group  on  the  Future  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund 


The  Theological  Education  Fund,  established  by  an  action  of  the  Ghana  Assembly  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  began  its  operations  in  June  1958,  with  a  five-year 
mandate.  Because  it  early  became  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  wisely  to  complete  the 
tasks  undertaken  within  the  five-year  period,  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism  at  its  meeting  in  New  Delhi  extended  the  mandate  for  two  years  until  June  1965. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commission  made  arrangements  for  the  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Fund  in  order  that  the  CWME  at  its  meeting  in  Mexico  might  make  a  decision  about  the 
future.  As  part  of  these  arrangements  we  were  appointed  an  Advisory  Group  to  assist  the 
Divisional  Committee  and  the  Commission  to  reach  decisions  on  the  following  questions  : 

(i)  What  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  TEFC, 

(a)  in  raising  the  level  of  training  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  younger  churches? 

(b)  in  arousing  concern  for  theological  education  in  the  younger  churches? 

( c)  in  disclosing  new  methods  of  co-operative  Christian  action  for  specific  tasks  ? 

(ii)  At  the  time  of  the  Ghana  Assembly  the  needs  of  theological  education  in  the  younger 
churches  were  judged  to  be  so  urgent  as  to  require  that  they  be  given  priority  over 
other  needs  and  singled  out  for  special  treatment  on  a  co-operative  basis  and  the 
allocation  of  special  resources  secured  for  the  purpose  ;  does  the  situation  now 
facing  us,  taking  into  account  the  work  done  and  planned  by  the  TEFC,  still  warrant 
the  same  judgement  ?  Or  are  there  other  needs  which  should  now  take  precedence 
for  action  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

(iii)  If  the  needs  of  theological  education  are  still  judged  to  be  of  the  highest  priority, 
what  type  of  action  is  now  appropriate  ?  Should  the  method  adopted  in  the  setting¬ 
up  of  the  TEFC  be  continued  ?  or  should  it  be  modified  ?  or  should  other  methods 
be  used  ? 

(iv)  What  resources  might  be  available  for  any  special  programme  in  the  field  of  theolo¬ 
gical  education  after  1965  ? 

(v)  If  a  special  programme  is  to  be  planned  in  the  field  of  theological  education,  what 
should  be  the  precise  definition  of  the  programme?  what  should  be  its  relation  to  the 
concerns  remitted  by  the  Ghana  Assembly  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Min¬ 
istry  ?  and  to  the  concerns  of  other  divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  field  of  theological  education  ? 

(vi)  What  would  be  the  appropriate  administrative  arrangements  for  such  a  programme, 
and  how  would  it  be  related  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  general  and  to  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  particular  ? 
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The  Group  has  held  three  meetings.  At  its  first  meeting  in  February  1962  it  produced 
a  preliminary  statement  including  basic  questions  in  answer  to  which  it  received  comments 
from  about  thirty  widely  representative  persons.  At  its  second  meeting  in  July  1962  it  con¬ 
sidered  this  material  together  with  memoranda  from  the  staff.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of 
listening  to  a  discussion  on  future  policy  by  the  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee 
itself.  It  then  prepared  a  “First  Report  to  the  Divisional  Committee”  which  was  sent  to 
the  Divisional  Committee,  the  Central  Committee  and  all  the  member  Councils  of  the  CWME 
for  advice  and  comment.  The  Divisional  and  Central  Committees  gave  general  approval 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Group,  as  did  those  member  councils  which  have  replied. 
At  its  third  meeting  in  August  1963  the  Advisory  Group  carefully  weighed  the  comments 
received  and  amended  its  proposals  in  the  light  of  them.  It  now  concludes  its  task  by 
submitting  the  following  report  and  recommendations. 

C.  H.  Hwang. 

Erik  Nielsen. 


Nathan  Pusey. 
Charles  Taylor. 
Lesslie  Newbigin. 

I.  The  Continuing  Urgency  of  the  Task 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  international  missionary  conference  at  Tambaram  made  the 
following  statement : 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  present  condition  of  theological  education  is  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  the  whole  Christian  enterprise,  and  that  no  great  improvement 
can  be  expected  until  churches  and  mission  boards  pay  far  greater  attention  to  this  work, 
particularly  to  the  need  for  co-operation  and  united  effort,  and  contribute  more  largely 
in  funds  and  personnel  in  order  that  it  may  be  effectively  carried  out. 

Our  own  unanimous  judgment,  endorsed  by  the  Divisional  Committee  in  1962  and  by 
almost  all  whom  we  have  consulted,  is  that  this  remains  true.  We  believe  that  the  needs  of 
theological  education  in  the  younger  churches  are  still  such  as  to  require  that  they  be  given 
priority.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  significant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  resources  being 
devoted  to  the  training  of  the  ministry.  Some  other  types  of  activity  which  might  conceivably 
be  considered  for  special  treatment  —  such  as  higher  education  and  medicine  —  are  in  a 
position  to  command  public  support  in  the  form  of  fees  and  government  subsidies  which  are 
not  available  for  ministerial  training.  Moreover,  the  current  ecumenical  rediscovery  of  the 
significance  of  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  laity  makes  it  especially  important  that  there 
should  be  within  the  ecumenical  movement  a  locus  of  concern  where  continuous  thought 
can  be  given  and  helpful  action  taken  towards  strengthening  the  ministry  of  those  ordained 
to  be  “ministers  of  the  priestly  people”.  We  have  recalled  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Ranson 
in  relation  to  the  ministry  in  India,  that  the  decision  to  make  the  preparation  of  the  ministry 
central  in  the  work  of  the  Church  was  “the  one  great  choice,  which,  being  honoured  and 
held  to,  carries  all  the  rest  in  the  end,  and  carries  them  high”. 


II.  1958-1963,  an  Evaluation 

Our  correspondents  are  unanimous  in  affirming  the  value  of  what  the  TEFC  has  begun 
to  do.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  measure  its  achievements  in  raising  the  level  of  training 
for  the  ministry,  it  is  already  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  Fund,  the  challenge  to  seminaries 
to  make  bold  plans  for  raising  their  standards,  the  work  of  the  staff  in  visiting  seminaries,  coun¬ 
selling  with  faculties,  and  corresponding  about  plans,  the  grants  to  libraries  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  text-books  programme,  have  all  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  theological  teachers  a 
new  consciousness  of  their  vocation,  and  to  the  churches  a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of 
theological  education.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  churches  in  the  areas  served  by  the  TEFC 
are  now  concerned  for  theological  education  to  a  greater  degree  than  before,  and  that  theo¬ 
logical  faculties  have  been  spurred  to  re-appraise  their  teaching  and  vocation,  their  role  in 
the  life  of  their  people  and  their  place  in  the  midst  of  the  world  Christian  community.  Through 
conferences  and  refresher  courses  the  faculties  of  different  colleges  have  been  brought  into 
touch  with  each  other  and  have  been  helped  to  raise  their  standards.  Through  the  visits  of 
staff  to  the  colleges  and  much  consultation  and  correspondence,  through  regional  meetings 
and  through  the  sharing  of  experience  and  information,  faculties  have  been  encouraged  to 
aim  at  higher  standards.  Even  when  a  grant  has  been  refused,  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
institution  by  the  challenge  to  formulate  plans  for  advance  has  been  of  great  significance. 
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The  value  of  the  TEFC  in  disclosing  new  methods  of  co-operative  Christian  action  has 
also  been  proved.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  and  vision  of  the  principal  donor,  and  of  the 
mission  boards  which  were  willing  to  commit  large  resources  to  an  interdenominational 
programme  over  which  they  had  no  control,  a  body  of  greater  total  competence  than  any  single 
mission  board  could  command  has  been  brought  into  existence  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  a  single  task.  National  and  confessional  boundaries  have  been  transcended.  Colleges 
which  were  perhaps  too  dependent  on  a  particular  board  have  been  encouraged  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  formulating  their  own  plans.  The  Fund  has  had  resources  which 
gave  it  power  to  act  on  the  problems  which  it  faced  without  having  to  consider  the  “promo¬ 
tional”  possibilities  of  any  particular  project.  A  new  kind  of  agency  of  great  promise  has 
been  created  for  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

The  existence  of  a  new  and  powerful  instrument  always  involves  potential  dangers  as 
well  as  potential  advantages.  We  have  discussed  with  our  consultants  some  of  the  possible 
dangers  —  undue  pressure  on  churches,  boards  or  colleges,  undue  concentration  of  power, 
excessive  promotion  of  traditional  patterns  of  training  and  the  possibility  of  perpetuating 
unhealthy  dependence  of  younger  churches  upon  older.  The  evidence  we  have  received 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  this  new  instrument  have  been  used  with  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  with  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  involved.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  Fund  far  outweigh  any  possible  dangers. 


III.  Proposals  for  the  Future 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  we  now  formulate  our  recommendations  in  the  form 
of  draft  resolutions  for  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

1.  The  Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  principal  donor  of  the  Fund  and  to 
those  boards  which  are  continuing  to  support  it  by  their  gifts.  It  places  on  record  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  Staff  during  the  past  six  years. 

2.  The  Commission  recalls  that  the  Ghana  Assembly  of  the  IMC  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  results  of  the  Fund’s  work  over  the  stated  period  of  five  years  would  justify  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  endorses  the  judgement  of  the  Advisory  Group  that  this  hope  has  now  been 
fulfilled.  It  therefore  resolves  that  the  work  of  the  Fund  shall  continue  for  a  further  period 
as  stated  below. 

3.  The  Commission  recalls  the  following  statement  of  purpose  made  by  the  Ghana  As¬ 
sembly  in  establishing  the  Fund  — 

The  Fund  should  be  used  to  develop  and  strengthen  indigenous  theological  education, 
to  stimulate  local  responsibility,  to  encourage  creative  theological  thinking,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  training  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  churches 
to  be  served. 

The  Commission  desires  that  this  four-fold  purpose  should  continue  to  govern  the  use 
of  the  Fund.  The  essential  purpose  is  to  respond  wherever  evidence  is  found  of  creative 
development  promising  the  achievement  of  excellence  in  the  training  of  the  ministry.  The 
excellence  to  be  sought  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  that  kind  of  theological  training  which 
leads  to  a  real  encounter  between  the  student  and  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  his  own  forms  of 
thought  and  culture,  and  to  a  living  dialogue  between  the  church  and  its  environment.  The 
aim  should  be  to  use  resources  so  as  to  help  teachers  and  students  to  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  context  of  the  particular  cultural  and  religious  setting  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  church  may  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  itself  as  a  missionary  community 
sent  into  the  world,  and  to  a  more  effectual  encounter  with  the  life  of  society. 

4.  Creativity  in  theological  thinking  is  not  to  be  confused  with  mere  desire  for  novelty. 
In  giving  the  following  instructions  to  the  TEFC  the  Commission  places  on  record  its  con¬ 
viction  of  the  continued  necessity  for  certain  basic  essentials  in  the  training  of  the  ministry, 
which  include  a  growing  personal  knowledge  of  God,  a  sustained  wrestling  with  the  message 
of  the  Bible  and  the  thought  of  the  universal  Church,  sound  standards  of  scholarship,  and 
a  willingness  to  receive  the  new  light  thrown  by  modern  learning  on  the  nature  of  man  and 
society.  The  Commission  also  records  its  conviction  that  the  Christian  ministry  should 
command  the  service  of  men  of  the  very  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  calibre  and  provide 
for  them  the  very  best  kind  of  education. 
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5.  The  Commission  instructs  the  TEFC  to  concentrate  its  attention  at  the  following 
points  : 

(i)  The  Seminary  as  a  Christian  Community  —  Theological  study  and  ministerial 
training  can  rightly  be  pursued  only  in  a  community  centred  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
bound  together  by  a  common  discipline  and  shared  responsibility.  True  excellence  in 
theological  study  will  grow  only  in  a  Christian  community.  The  TEFC  should,  therefore, 
encourage  all  that  will  strengthen  the  life  of  worship  and  common  Christian  discipleship 
in  the  Theological  Colleges. 

(ii)  Strengthening  the  Faculty  —  Provision  should  be  made  for  higher  studies  by  in¬ 
dividual  theological  teachers  and  for  the  encouragement  of  research.  This  might  include 
fresh  exegetical  studies  in  the  languages  of  the  area,  as  well  as  such  matters  as  forms 
of  communication  and  worship  related  to  the  culture  and  language  of  the  people,  forms 
of  ministry  and  congregational  life  suited  to  the  structure  of  the  society  in  which  the 
Church  lives,  studies  in  the  living  religions,  sociology  and  anthropology  of  the  area, 
leading  to  a  fresh  articulation  of  the  Christian  message  and  of  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
social  change,  studies  in  local  church  history  in  order  to  understand  the  interaction  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  local  culture  and  the  place  of  the  local  church  in  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  universal  Church. 

(iii)  Strengthening  the  Student  Body  — One  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  is  to  raise 
both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  those  coming  forward  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry. 
The  programme  should  include  the  encouragement  of  intensive  study  and  the  support 
of  projects  in  the  field  of  recruitment. 

(iv)  Rethinking  the  Curriculum  —  The  encouragement  of  research  will  lead  to  a  re¬ 
thinking  of  the  curricula  of  theological  schools  in  terms  of  the  criteria  which  have  been 
suggested.  This  is  not  a  matter  primarily  oj  adding  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  but 
rather  of  recasting  the  materials  of  traditional  courses  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  Church  has  to  live  and  make  its  witness.  What  matters  is  that  the  members  of  the 
faculty  should  themselves  be  students  whose  teaching  is  being  continuously  enriched  by 
their  own  study.  An  important  factor  in  this  will  be  discriminating  aid  towards  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  original  work.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  field  work  which  has  a 
significant  relation  to  the  true  ends  of  theological  training,  stewardship  and  to  the  role 
of  the  ministry  in  the  training  of  the  laity  for  their  witness  in  the  world. 

(v)  Improving  the  Tools  —  The  book  remains  the  indispensable  tool.  For  this  reason 
continuous  attention  must  be  given  to  the  Texts  and  Libraries  Programme,  to  encouraging 
the  writing  of  books  which  deal  with  the  real  problems  the  Church  is  facing,  and  to  help 
in  learning  how  to  use  books  as  tools  for  the  attainment  of  theological  excellence.  We 
recognize  that  the  completion  of  the  present  programme  for  providing  fifty  basic  texts  in 
approximately  twenty-five  languages  will  take  many  years  to  complete.  This  should  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  priority.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  urgent  need  to  press  beyond 
this  to  the  development  of  more  advanced  theological  literature  in  the  selected  languages. 
The  development  of  living  scholarship  will  call  for  continuous  help  of  a  very  discrimi¬ 
nating  kind  to  the  development  of  libraries,  including  counselling  on  the  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  help  through  regular  book  lists,  and  limited  financial  assistance  in  certain  cases. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  improve  physical  plant  and  equipment,  and  the 
programme  should  not  preclude  help  for  these  purposes. 

(vi)  Post-Seminary  Training  —  The  training  of  a  minister  is  not  finished  when  he 
leaves  the  seminary,  nor  can  a  seminary  take  its  proper  part  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Church 
with  the  world  if  it  is  not  in  continuous  touch  with  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Therefore, 
an  important  part  of  the  programme  will  be  the  encouragement  and  support  of  refresher 
courses  and  schemes  of  in-service  training  for  working  pastors  and  others,  consultations 
on  the  nature  and  pattern  of  the  ministry,  and  the  systematic  encouragement  of  further 
study  and  research  by  former  students. 

Experience  in  South-East  Asia  and  in  Africa  shows  that  creative  developments  can  be 
powerfully  stimulated  and  helped  by  activities  on  a  regional  basis.  These  regional  activities 
have  resulted  in  a  process  of  mutual  stimulation.  They  have  also  proved  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  developing  an  awareness  of  cultural  needs  and  of  the  relation  of  ministerial  training 
to  them.  The  process  of  interdenominational  encounter  helps  to  counteract  the  facile  accept¬ 
ance  of  imported  denominational  patterns.  Moreover,  the  activities  to  be  attempted  by  the 
Fund  will  require  such  intimate  knowledge  of  actual  situations  as  to  suggest  that  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consider  assigning  regional  responsibilities  to  staff  members. 
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6.  The  following  principles  should  continue  to  guide  the  work  of  the  Committee  : 

(i)  The  programme  should  be  directed  primarily  to  institutions  concerned  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  ordained  ministry.  (This  should  not  be  interpreted,  however,  so  as  to  exclude 
aid  to  such  programmes  as  in-service  training,  refresher  courses,  plans  for  recruitment  to 
the  ministry,  training  for  new  forms  of  ministry,  and  theological  training  in  secular 
universities.) 

(ii)  During  the  operation  of  the  present  mandate  the  projects  of  financial  aid  shall 
continue  to  be  directed  towards  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Oceania  and  the  Caribbean. 
But  since  the  problems  of  recruitment  and  proper  training  for  the  ministry  are  world¬ 
wide  problems,  this  programme  must  be  conducted  in  awareness  of  and  in  contact  with 
the  thought  of  the  world  Christian  community  on  the  ministry  and  its  preparation,  and 
in  particular  with  the  work  of  other  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  these 
matters.  This  will  mean  that  the  staff  of  the  Fund  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  involved 
in  consultation  and  counsel  regarding  problems  of  ministerial  training  in  areas  other 
than  those  of  primary  concern,  and  should  be  able  both  to  draw  upon  and  to  contribute 
to  the  studies  of  the  World  Council  regarding  the  ministry  and  its  training. 

(ii i)  The  Fund  shall  not  be  used  to  support  the  maintenance  and  normal  upbuilding 
of  existing  programmes. 

(iv)  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Committee  or  staff  to  initiate  plans.  Their  role  is  to 
encourage  institutions  and  churches  to  examine  their  own  work  and  formulate  plans  for 
creative  advance,  and  to  assist  the  implementation  of  promising  plans  for  which  an  in¬ 
stitution  itself  or  its  related  churches  take  full  responsibility. 

(v)  The  Committee  shall  consider  proposals  submitted  by  institutions,  not  by  indi¬ 
viduals. 

(vi)  The  Fund  shall  be  used  to  assist  only  plans  for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  measure 
of  support  from  the  concerned  churches  and  mission  agencies,  and  which  will  not  involve 
an  intolerable  burden  when  the  grant  ceases. 

(vii)  In  selecting  projects  for  help  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  that  of  building  on 
strength  in  order  to  set  a  standard  for  others  to  emulate. 

7.  In  considering  arrangements  for  administration,  the  Commission  recalls  that  the 
mandate  given  to  the  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee  by  the  Ghana  Assembly  was 
extended  by  action  of  the  Commission  at  New  Delhi  to  30th  June  1965,  and  that  funds  for 
the  further  period  have  been  and  are  being  provided  by  a  number  of  mission  boards  ;  it 
notes  that  the  entire  original  capital  of  $4  million  has  been  allocated  in  terms  of  the  original 
mandate ;  it  also  recalls  that  a  Special  Programme  for  Theological  Education  in  Africa  was 
established  in  1961  to  run  until  1966,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
this  programme  is  carried  by  the  TEFC  with  the  help  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Commission  therefore  now  agrees  to  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  a  new  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee  with  the  following  responsibilities  : 

(a)  To  complete  the  work  entrusted  to  the  TEFC  by  the  IMC  Assembly  in  Ghana  and 
by  the  Commission  in  New  Delhi ; 

(b)  To  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  Special  Programme  for  Theological  Education 
in  Africa  for  the  remainder  of  the  agreed  period  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  those  already  in  force ; 

(c)  To  carry  forward  the  programme  as  laid  down  in  the  present  resolutions. 

8.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  following  persons  ex  officio  : 

The  Chairman  of  CWME 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  CWME 
The  General  Secretary,  WCC 
The  Director,  DWME 

together  with  not  less  than  12,  nor  more  than  16  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Commission  or  of  the  Divisional  Committee, 
DWME. 

The  members  appointed  at  this  meeting  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  Committee  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  and  such  other  committees  as 
it  may  deem  wise,  and  define  their  responsibilities. 
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The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Divisional  Committee  and  through  it  to  the  Central 
Committee.  It  shall  also  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  CWME. 

It  shall  also  make  provision  for  regular  reporting  to  and  consultation  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  church  agencies  supporting  the  Fund. 

The  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  within  the 
terms  of  the  present  resolutions. 

The  mandate  of  the  Committee  terminates  on  30th  June,  1970.  The  Commission 
undertakes  to  review  the  work  of  the  Fund  at  a  suitable  time  prior  to  this  date. 

9.  The  Director  shall  be  a  member  of  WCC  staff  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  on 
the  nomination  of  the  CWME  or  the  Divisional  Committee. 

Other  executive  staff  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  TEFC  subject  to  confirmation 
by  Divisional  and  Central  Committees. 

10.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Fund  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 

1 1 .  The  CWME  undertakes  to  seek  resources  for  the  programme  outlined  in  the  present 
resolutions  up  to  a  maximum  of  $4  million  for  the  period  of  the  mandate. 
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Draft  Resolution  for  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
at  Mexico  City,  December  8-20,  1963 


Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Exploratory  Committee  the  Consultative  Group  of 
the  Division  recommends  to  the  Commission  the  following  actions  : 

1.  That  a  Christian  Literature  Fund  be  established  as  defined  in  these  resolutions. 

2.  That  the  following  instrument  of  instructions  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  Fund  : 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  foster  the  development  in  countries  and  regions  of 
effective  and  well-coordinated  Christian  literature  activities  having  the  support  of  the 
churches  in  the  areas  concerned. 

(2)  For  this  purpose  the  Fund  will  be  used  to  assist  projects  and  programmes  developed 
by  Christian  literature  agencies  for  which  they  and  their  supporting  bodies  accept  full 
responsibility  ;  and  which 

(a)  give  promise  of  achievement  superior  in  quality  and  effectiveness  to  what 
already  exists  ; 

(b)  are  assured  by  responsible  agencies  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  local  support ; 
and 

(c)  will  be  fully  supported  without  aid  from  the  Fund  after  a  reasonable  period 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

(3)  The  Fund  will  also  be  used  to  encourage  and  assist  in  processes  of  regional  and 
local  consultation  designed  to  stimulate  creative  thought  and  experiment,  to  determine 
priorities,  to  formulate  plans,  to  coordinate  the  work  of  different  agencies,  and  to  bring 
new  agencies  into  existence  where  such  are  needed. 

(4)  While  full  discretion  is  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  to  develop  its  plans, 
the  Commission  recommends  the  following  guiding  principles  : 

(a)  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  all  phases  of  the  literature  programme  ; 

(b)  *  there  should  be  approximately  15  major  and  30  minor  projects,  including 
projects  for  training ; 

(c)  the  Fund  should  make  use  of  the  service  of  seconded  personnel  and  specialized 
technical  assistance  for  limited  periods. 

*  The  Consultative  Group  did  not  accept  paragraph  4  (b)  in  its  present  form  and  instructed 
the  staff  to  bring  revised  proposals  to  the  Commission  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Exploratory  Committee. 
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(5)  The  Fund  will  not  itself  undertake  programmes  of  training,  publishing  or  distribut¬ 
ing,  but  will  assist  those  undertaken  by  others. 

It  will  not  be  used  to  support  the  maintenance  and  normal  development  of  existing 
programmes,  but  to  encourage  and  assist  new  developments  of  high  quality. 

It  will  be  used  to  build  on  strong  foundations  where  it  will  achieve  results  of  the 
highest  quality  and  effectiveness. 

3.  That  the  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  a  Committee  of  not  more  than  twenty  persons 
made  up  as  follows  : 

Chairman  of  CWME  | 

General  Secretary,  WCC  >  Ex  officio 

Director,  DWME  j 

together  with  not  more  than  17  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  on 
the  nomination  of  the  CWME,  or,  between  meetings  of  the  CWME,  by  its  Divisional 
Committee.  The  members  appointed  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

The  Committee  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  and  such  other  committees 
as  it  requires  and  may  define  their  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Divisional  Committee  and  through  it  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee.  It  shall  also  report  at  meetings  of  the  CWME. 

The  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  within  the 
terms  of  the  present  resolutions. 

The  mandate  of  the  Committee  terminates  on  30th  June  1969.  The  Commission 
undertakes  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  at  a  suitable  time  prior  to  that 
date. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Committee  and  staff  shall  be  borne  by  the  Fund. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  make  arrangements  for  regular  reporting  to  and  consultation  with 
supporting  agencies. 

5.  The  Director  shall  be  a  member  of  WCC  staff  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  on 
the  nomination  of  the  CWME  or  the  Divisional  Committee. 

Other  executive  staff  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Literature  Fund  Committee 
subject  to  confirmation  by  Divisional  and  Central  Committees. 

6.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Fund  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 

7.  The  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  undertakes  to  seek  resources  for  the 
Fund  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3  million  for  the  period  of  the  mandate.  The  Officers  of  the 
Division  shall  convene  the  Committee  and  launch  the  Fund  as  soon  as  firm  assurances 
of  support  totalling  $2  million  have  been  received. 


Appendix  XIII 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  falls  into  two  interrelated  parts.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  undertakings  and  concerns  of  the  Division  as  such  ;  the  second 
with  the  four  constituent  units  of  the  Division  which  are  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the  Youth 
Department,  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family 
and  Society,  and  the  Department  on  the  Laity. 

A.  Divisional  Activities 

The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  has  always  had  as  one  of  its  terms  of  reference  the 
promotion  of  Ecumenical  Education  among  the  member  churches  of  the  Council.  The 
scope  and  means  of  implementing  this  task  have  been  differently  understood  in  different  times 
and  places.  Long  ago  many  believed  that  ecumenical  education  meant  telling  people  about 
the  past  history  and  present  activity  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Imparting  information 
is  necessary  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ;  but  it  is  less  arrogant  if  we  do  not  call  this 
activity  “education.”  The  next  development  was  towards  conceiving  ecumenical  education 
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as  enabling  others  to  share  in  an  ecumenical  experience,  to  discover  for  themselves  the  joys 
and  the  stresses  of  encounter  with  fellow  Christians.  In  this  spirit  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
was  founded  and  much  of  the  work  of  the  departments  was  carried  on. 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  in  the  World  Council  which  is  not  committed  to  ecume¬ 
nical  education  in  some  sense,  but  to  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  is  given  the  task  of 
thinking  about  this  matter  with  a  view  to  widening  and  deepening  this  educative  ecumenical 
encounter. 

1.  A  study  of  oikodome 

There  is  however  another  aspect  of  ecumenical  education.  What  each  church  does  within 
its  own  life  to  nurture  and  upbuild  its  members  and  to  open  itself  to  the  renewing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  our  progress  towards  Christian 
unity  as  acts  of  cooperation  between  churches.  The  DEA  has  been  giving  special  attention 
to  this  question  of  the  nurture  and  education  of  Christians  in  the  Church.  We  use  different 
languages  within  our  churches  and  different  methods.  A  whole  world  organization  has 
worked  for  many  years  on  the  content  and  method  of  Christian  education  and  many  chur¬ 
ches  have  profited  from  this  work.  Others  approached  the  matter  in  a  totally  different  way  ; 
we  have  not  even  common  defined  goals.  What  answer  would  we  give  if  we  were  asked 
what  constitutes  maturity  in  a  Christian  ?  The  pressure  of  our  time  —  not  least  the  influence 
of  mass  media  and  of  a  highly  secularized  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  —  makes  the 
problem  of  bringing  Christians  to  a  mature  understanding  and  practice  of  the  faith  a  matter 
of  deep  concern.  Last  year,  Father  Paul  Verghese,  our  Director,  read  the  Central  Committee 
a  paper  on  Oikodome  as  an  Orthodox  contribution  —  one  among  a  number  of  Orthodox 
contributions  that  might  be  and  we  hope  will  be  made  as  a  contribution  to  this  question. 
This  year  he  presented  the  Divisional  Committee  with  a  further  version  of  this  paper.  Its 
title  is  “Building  up  the  Church  :  the  Architecture  of  the  New  Temple.”  Each  department 
in  the  Division  has  undertaken  to  devise  its  own  way  of  responding  to  its  approach  ;  its 
wealth  of  Biblical  material  put  together  in  the  fresh  and  invigorating  way  we  have  come  to 
take  for  granted  in  the  author  will  be  used  experimentally  by  the  Youth  Department  in  an 
ecumenical  youth  group  and  it  will  be  sent  out  by  the  Division  for  study  and  comment. 
It  is  available  also  to  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  for  study  and  comment.  Other 
approaches  or  additions  to  this  contribution  will  be  explored  by  the  Division. 

2.  General  Education 

The  Division  was  at  New  Delhi  charged  to  do  what  it  could  to  promote  among  the  chur¬ 
ches  a  study  of  some  of  the  issues  arising  for  the  churches  in  the  field  of  general  education. 
To  start  on  so  vast  a  matter  with  no  extra  staff  was  bold  or  foolhardy.  Two  things  have  been 
done  :  in  the  first  place  the  brief  statement  on  one  of  the  social  effects  of  education  which 
was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  under  the  title  :  “Whom  shall  the  Educated  Person 
Serve  ?”  was  sent  out  to  some  200  persons  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of  whom  perhaps  a 
majority  were  professional  educators.  85  replied.  The  result  of  this  study  is  tabled. 

The  second  undertaking  of  the  Division  was  to  work  on  the  Central  Committee’s  approval 
of  the  proposal  coming  originally  from  the  WCCESSA  for  a  joint  study  commission  to  be 
set  up  by  that  body  and  the  WCC  on  education.  Here  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
first  stage.  The  Executive  Committee  acting  on  your  behalf  because  of  the  necessity  of 
timing  in  relation  to  the  other  body,  approved  provisional  terms  of  reference  (now  further 
sharpened  up  by  the  DEA  and  passed  again  through  the  Executive  Committee  to  Central 
Committee)  and  recommended  acceptance  of  the  study  commission  as  a  project  for  which 
funds  would  be  sought  by  the  two  bodies  outside  the  regular  budget  of  the  WCC.  The 
WCCESSA  has  made  available  the  staff  time  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hamilton  who  comes  to 
Geneva  as  WCCESSA  representative  in  October  for  the  initial  period  of  the  study  and  has 
undertaken  to  find  the  whole  of  the  budget  for  the  first  year’s  working.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  will  be  agreed  here  on  our  part  in  order  that  it  may  go  to 
the  WCCESSA.  The  proposals  before  the  Central  Committee  come  jointly  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  two  bodies. 

3.  Lay  Training  Centres 

There  has  also  come  to  the  Division  for  comment  a  proposal  or  series  of  proposals  for 
establishing  lay  training  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  arise  from 
certain  churches  and  countries  as  part  of  their  life  ;  others  come  from  outside  as  those  who 
have  made  a  successful  enterprise  seek  to  pass  on  their  experience.  In  the  latter  category  the 
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German  Evangelical  Academies,  which  have  created  a  place  of  Christian  encounter  mainly 
for  those  loosely  attached  to  the  Church’s  life,  seek  to  found  academies,  or  something  like 
them  elsewhere.  Nobody  with  experience  of  missionary  institutions  needs  warning  of  the 
dangers  ;  nobody  with  knowledge  of  the  widespread  phenomenon  of  the  Christian  who  is 
losing  or  has  lost  his  church,  will  underestimate  the  need.  A  staff  paper  which  may  act  as 
a  historical  survey  and  a  practical  guide  has  been  discussed  in  the  Division  which  recommends 
that  it  be  commended  by  the  Central  Committee,  but  with  some  revision. 

B.  Departmental  Activities 

4.  The  Ecumenical  Institute 

The  Institute  serves  the  whole  WCC  and  the  member  churches.  The  DEA  gains  innu¬ 
merable  benefits  from  its  association  with  this  division.  The  institute  is  fundamentally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  training  (the  French  “ formation”  is  a  better  word)  of  leadership,  clerical 
and  lay.  The  numbers  attending  the  Graduate  School  of  ecumenical  studies  which  occupies 
4 1/2  months  of  each  year  increase  as  more  and  more  countries  and  churches  send  students. 
At  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  resident  staff  and  of  visiting  teachers  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  work  demanded  and  given  is  high.  The  Graduate  School  for  ecumenical  studies 
experimented  this  year  successfully  with  a  period  of  field  work  in  Europe  for  three  to  four 
months  for  those  who  wished  to  have  it,  culminating  in  a  valuable  return  to  Bossey  for  a 
period  of  assessment. 

There  is  space  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  courses  and  conferences,  clerical  and 
lay.  A  Course  for  laity  experimented  with  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  laity  as  working 
incognito  for  Christ  in  the  world.  The  use  of  this  word  certainly  confuses  some  lay  people  : 
but  as  the  course  proceeded  the  strong  differences  between  those  who  stress  the  articulation 
of  the  Gospel  message  and  those  who  stress  a  different  role  did  yield  to  greater  understanding. 
Somewhat  unusual  and  very  rewarding  was  a  conference  of  those  “incognitos”  who  prepare 
the  Bible  reading  notes  which  are  sold  by  (dare  we  say  “read  by”)  the  million.  Leaders  of 
lay  training  in  various  churches  were  themselves  given  further  training  in  a  special  course 
organized  jointly  by  the  Institute  and  the  Laity  Department.  Few  courses  are  more  rewarding 
than  these  joint  efforts  and  many  departments  in  the  WCC  are  coming  to  rely  on  the  Institute 
for  superb  help,  especially  in  advanced  training.  Perhaps  the  highlight  was  the  conference 
on  “ spirituality ”  in  different  church  traditions.  At  last  we  can  report  the  presence  of  the 
Orthodox  not  in  ones  and  twos,  but  twenty  strong,  with  strong  Roman  Catholic  partici¬ 
pation  and  with  the  challenging  and  highly  significant  voice  of  the  evangelical  well  repre¬ 
sented,  clearly  articulated  and  truly  heard.  Starting  to  unfold  the  treasures  of  the  personal 
and  corporate  life  in  the  spirit  that  each  possesses,  those  who  took  part  heard  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  wonder  echoes  of  their  voices  from  unexpected  quarters :  and  of  course  to  embody  in  wor¬ 
ship  what  one  says  (or  perhaps  even  cannot  say  in  words)  is  one  of  the  possibilities  at  Bossey 
with  its  beautiful  chapel  which  always  feels  like  a  home  because  it  is  the  abode  of  a  living 
community.  Outside  Bossey  the  Institute  organized  a  seminar  on  Orthodoxy  which  included 
a  week  in  Paris,  for  non-Orthodox  who  want  to  share  in  and  understand  the  liturgy  —  and 
a  conference  for  New  Testament  scholars  and  teachers  at  Montreal. 

In  1964,  the  graduate  school  will  give  its  attention  as  one  major  study  to  syncretism. 
Is  this  only  a  problem  of  Asia  ?  No,  a  problem  for  the  whole  Church  as  Buddhism,  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  Islam  make  their  mark  in  Europe,  North  America  and  Africa.  There  will  be 
a  conference  of  sociologists  and  theologians  ;  a  consultation  of  lawyers  on  the  role  of  law 
in  a  world  society  ;  a  conference  for  Christians  of  the  political  East  and  the  political  West 
to  consider  “reconciliation,”  which  will  study  as  basic  documents  the  WCC’s  own  state¬ 
ments  and  work,  and  the  late  Pope’s  encyclical,  “ Pacem  in  t err  is.”  These  are  only  some  of 
the  future  activities  of  the  institute.  The  new  buildings  (library,  reading  room,  lecture  room) 
will  come  into  use  by  stages  beginning  early  in  the  year.  The  gifts  that  have  made  this  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  particular  efforts  of  Bossey’s  able  director  to  finish  the  work  in  time  deserve 
commendation. 

5.  The  Department  on  the  Laity 

at  its  recent  departmental  committee  meeting  spent  the  first  36  hours  of  its  meeting  in  prayer 
and  meditation  on  the  Biblical  understanding  of  “nature”,  “the  world”  and  “principalities”. 
The  introductions  to,  and  comments  on,  the  theme  will  be  published  in  the  Laity  Bulletin. 
The  circulation  of  this  bulletin  increases,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  means  of  communication 
with  churches.  How  to  serve  so  vast  a  constituency  significantly  is  no  small  problem. 
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The  effort  of  the  department  is  two-fold,  first  in  study ,  where  there  is  emphasis  on  the 
specific  problems  of  lay  involvement  in  the  secular  world,  and  second  in  leadership  training. 
The  department  was  well  satisfied  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  its  own  document 
“Christ’s  ministry  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church”  was  studied  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Con¬ 
ference  at  Montreal,  for  which  it  was  written,  and  warmly  welcomes  the  further  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Montreal  Conference  to  a  project  for  a  study  on  Ministry  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  WCC.  The  department  is  already  planning  a  further  leadership  training  course 
at  Bossey,  playing  its  part  in  setting  up  consultations  and  advising  on  the  programmes  of 
the  many  lay  institutes  that  are  springing  up.  Lay  training  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  spe¬ 
cial  institutions  ;  it  is  now  a  world-wide  concern  in  the  churches.  The  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  has  decided  that  the  training  of  the  laity  shall  be  a  major  concern  for  the  period 
following  the  forthcoming  assembly.  It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  the  department  is  not  to 
stimulate  but  to  help  to  meet  an  almost  universal  demand.  Many  churches  are  without 
resources  for  training,  in  money,  leadership  and  materials.  If  a  single  stained-glass  window 
in  one  of  our  splendid  modern  churches  could  be  omitted  one  could  write  beneath  its  plain 
white  glass  :  “The  money  which  might  have  been  spent  on  filling  this  space  with  stained 
glass  was  spent  instead  on  leadership  training  in  Africa  and  thereby  invested  to  give  a  con¬ 
tinuing  return  in  service  to  the  Church  and  people  of  a  new  land.”  The  Laity  Department 
needs  $85,000  for  urgent  projects  of  this  kind  between  now  and  1968,  and  hopes  that  such 
projects  will  find  their  place  in  programme  listings.  The  imagination  of  our  churches  is 
kindled  to  meet  physical  need  of  all  kinds.  Alas,  we  cannot  yet  hear  the  voices  of  those  with 
inborn  gifts  of  rare  worth  who  ask  that  those  gifts  may  be  made  of  greater  use  through  train¬ 
ing. 

6.  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church ,  Family  and  Society 

The  addition  of  “Family”  to  this  title  comes  to  the  department  from  the  integration  of 
IMC  and  WCC.  Cooperation  with  DWME  in  this  field  is  going  ahead  fast  and  well.  Before 
New  Delhi  the  department  was  already  at  work  in  Africa.  Space  does  not  permit  the  de¬ 
scription  of  conferences  and  the  like,  or  of  the  skilled  technical  advice  given  to  churches  and 
governments.  Two  events  in  Africa  this  year  are  important.  First  the  seminar  for  African 
men  and  women  held  at  the  Mindolo  Institute.  All  the  participants  were  selected  and  sent 
by  their  churches  ;  they  stayed  for  eight  weeks  ;  many  of  them  will  become  full-time  workers 
in  the  service  of  their  churches  in  home  and  family  life,  carrying  on  an  educational  work  of 
very  great  importance  in  African  life  where  strains  on  the  family  are  great.  The  report  is 
available.  Secondly,  a  consultation  of  African  women  held  at  Kampala  on  the  responsibilities 
of  African  Christian  women  today,  prepared  them  to  play  a  full  and  significant  part  in  the 
All  Africa  Church  Assembly  that  followed  and  in  the  life  of  their  own  churches  and  society 
subsequently.  Asia,  too,  has  been  the  scene  of  two  conferences  for  Asian  women.  In  Europe 
the  department  has  been  asked  to  make  a  study  of  sexual  ethics,  as  understood  in  different 
churches.  The  department  is  also  working  with  the  WCCE  in  the  area  of  Christian  education 
through  the  family. 

Behind  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  department  lies  a  concern  with  basic  Christian 
principle.  The  relations  of  men  and  women  in  all  aspects  of  life  are  only  in  certain  isolated 
parts  of  the  world  still  organized  on  the  all-inclusive  pattern  of  paternalism.  As  stable  pat¬ 
terns  break  up  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  that  partnership  takes  the  form  of  a 
shared  responsibility  of  men  and  women  before  God.  This  partnership  is  not  the  result  of 
social  change  ;  it  is  a  secret  of  the  being  of  humanity,  given  in  creation.  A  paper  on  these 
basic  considerations  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Committee  and  appears  below.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  also  worked  on  the  draft  of  a  study  brochure  for  groups.  The  work  done  by  this 
department  in  the  field  of  the  definition  by  governments  of  human  rights,  especially  as  they 
affect  women,  is  well  known.  The  complexities  of  representing  a  Christian  point  of  view  in 
relation  to  matters  where  not  only  law  but  custom  and  social  structure  matter  so  much,  are 
very  great,  and  so  should  our  gratitude  be  to  those  —  especially  Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  — 
who  do  this  work  not  just  for  women  but  for  the  Church. 

7.  Youth  Department 

What  proportion  of  the  total  membership  of  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council 
is  in  the  age  range  designated  “youth”  —  which  for  most  churches  means  also  “young  adults” 
in  their  twenties  ?  It  cannot  be  less  than  one  third.  Only  a  western  habit  of  mind,  preoccupied 
by  problems  of  aging  populations  can  think  of  youth  as  a  small  minority  :  and  even  the 
west  with  the  rising  birth  rates  of  recent  years  is  beginning  to  feel  the  presence  of  youth. 
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There  is  something  wrong  if  youth  does  not  criticise  the  society  it  finds  and  demand  change. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the  first  All  Africa  Assembly  of  Christian 
Youth.  But  this  was  not  destructive  criticism.  “We  feel  ourselves  responsible  ;  how  can  we 
be  so  ?”  With  the  Asian  and  Middle  East  Youth  Assemblies,  the  long  series  of  regional 
youth  conferences  will  come  to  an  end.  There  is  a  certain  pressure  for  another  world  confer¬ 
ence  of  Christian  youth,  but  the  department  will  confer  with  the  regions  before  making 
any  decision. 

Work  camps  have  become  a  well-known  feature  of  church  life.  The  first  long-term  work 
camp,  held  for  10  months  in  Kenya,  has  just  ended,  and  has  proved  the  value,  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  spiritual,  of  such  a  project.  It  will  be  repeated  in  the  Congo  and  Thailand  begin¬ 
ning  in  October.  It  is  also  good  news  that  about  90%  of  the  listed  World  Youth  Projects, 
which  consist  mainly  in  assistance  to  the  churches’  youth  work,  youth  officers,  and  in  appoint¬ 
ments  in  regions  all  over  the  world,  have  been  brought  to  effect :  a  result  for  which  the  main 
thanks  should  go  to  Miss  Lucy  Griffiths. 

The  Youth  Department  continues  to  needle  its  elders  as  it  should  :  to  ask  us  why  we  get 
on  so  slowly  with  our  ecumenical  task  that  every  youth  conference  brings  its  own  agonizing 
awakening  by  a  new  generation  to  the  humiliating  failure  to  manifest  unity  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  faith  and  worship.  “ Responsible  risk,,J  in  this  connection  is  a  phrase  not  dead  or 
even  dying.  Young  people  themselves  ask  why  their  own  education  in  their  churches  so 
often  seals  them  into  a  particular  pattern  ;  why  they  come  to  ecumenical  encounter  so  ill 
prepared  to  articulate  their  faith  and  to  meet  other  Christians.  The  Youth  Department  has 
begun  to  ask  about  the  preparation  of  young  Christians  for  adult  membership.  They  have 
formulated  some  searching  questions,  but  the  lack  of  replies  seems  to  show  that  the  confes¬ 
sional  bodies  were  the  wrong  address  to  which  to  send  them.  They  have  dared  to  formulate 
a  tentative  “primitive  catechism”  in  an  attempt  to  elicit  some  of  the  unitive  principles  in  the 
instruction  of  all  young  Christians. 

8.  Staff  changes 

It  is  with  warm  appreciation  for  the  world  that  Mr.  Henry  Makulu  and  his  family  brought 
into  the  life  of  Bossey  that  we  record  his  decision  to  leave  the  Institute  next  year,  to  take  up 
important  work  in  his  own  continent.  Mr.  C.  I.  Itty  whose  ecumenical  contribution  from 
an  Asian-Orthodox  background  has  for  three  years  enriched  and  completed  the  life  of  the 
Youth  Department  staff,  continues  to  serve  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  in  his  new 
capacity  as  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Laity  Department.  Miss  Anita  Diehl  of  the  work 
camps  office  has  left  for  her  native  Sweden  for  pursuing  further  studies  after  a  period  of 
useful  service  and  has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Willibert  Gorzewski  of  Germany,  who  now 
copes  single-handed  with  the  rapidly  growing  work  camp  programmes,  until  Mr.  Bethuel 
Kiplagat  of  Kenya  joins  the  staff  in  September. 


Statement  on  Some  Basic  Considerations  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  men  and  women  in  Church, 

Family  and  Society 

(See  paragraph  6  above) 


Men  and  Women 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  to  witness  through  study  and  action  to  the  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  and  cooperation  of  men  and  women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society.  Our  world  is 
seeking  a  new  declaration  and  demonstration  of  the  interdependence  of  men  and  women 
through  which  life  can  be  sustained,  enriched  and  fulfilled.  Traditional  relationships  based 
on  paternalism  are  being  undermined  but  the  new  pattern  of  partnership  between  men  and 
women  has  not  yet  found  adequate  expression. 

Our  witness  to  the  shared  responsibility  of  men  and  women  before  God,  although  it 
emerges  as  a  consequence  of  social  transformation,  has  its  roots  in  creation  ;  from  the  first, 
men  and  women  are  called  to  partnership  and  mutual  love  and  shared  dominion  over  all 
creatures  (Gen.  1  :  27-28  ;  2  :  18-24). 
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This  shared  responsibility  of  man  and  woman  has  been  broken  again  and  again  by  domi¬ 
nation  and  exploitation  ;  moreover  these  estrangements  come  from  the  human  heart  and 
mind  and  are  then  crystallized  in  social  structures.  We  seek,  therefore,  social  patterns  and 
legislation  which  express  more  adequately  the  equality  of  men  and  women,  while  summon¬ 
ing  them  to  the  change  of  heart  which  makes  a  reality  of  this  equality.  We  do  not  call  men 
and  women  to  a  shared  responsibility  which  is  alien  to  their  natures  and  culture  ;  we  summon 
them  to  a  partnership  in  which  they  will  find  their  richest  fulfilment. 

The  Christian  community  recognizes  this  shared  responsibility  as  an  expression  of  the 
true  humanity  bestowed  on  all  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  light  of  our  New  Being  as  ONE  in  Christ  we  can  begin  to  understand  how  deep 
has  been  the  distortion  where  selfishness  and  egotism  have  corrupted  relationships  between 
men  and  women  not  only  in  marriage  but  in  work,  in  leisure,  in  family  and  in  society.  We 
perceive  this  distortion  when  men  and  women  have  been  subordinated  one  to  another  in 
marriage  in  order  to  safeguard  the  vested  interests  of  family  or  tribe  or  where  marriage  has 
been  used  for  social  advancement.  We  acknowledge  the  distortion  where  the  sexual  relation¬ 
ship  has  been  seen  as  the  total  meaning  of  marriage  rather  than  as  one  aspect  only  for  the 
unity  of  heart,  mind  and  body  between  husband  and  wife. 

Churches  have  failed  at  times  to  recall  men  and  women  to  their  oneness  in  Christ,  and 
have  even  increased  their  bondage  by  providing  justification  for  long-established  discrimi¬ 
nations. 

In  Church 

The  churches  cannot,  however,  be  content  merely  to  denounce  distortions  in  the  exercise 
of  joint  responsibility  by  men  and  women.  The  Church  is  God’s  people  called  into  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  common  life  as  a  reminder  to  mankind  of  its  oneness  in  Christ.  Walls  of  separa¬ 
tion  are  broken  down  in  Christ  ;  the  joy  of  being  his  servants  is  for  men  and  women  alike, 
for  they  are  reunited  in  the  mystery  of  the  reunion  of  all  things  in  him. 

The  churches,  even  as  other  embodiments  of  man’s  responsibility  before  God,  are  hedged 
around  with  inequities  which  obscure  the  witness  to  oneness  in  Christ.  We  are  beset  by  the 
conflicting  ideologies  of  masculine  paternalism  and  aggressive  feminism.  But  the  churches 
bear  within  their  life  the  biblical  witness  to  Christ’s  work  ;  his  Word  in  their  midst  can  and 
should  shatter  these  ideologies,  liberating  his  people  for  their  life  together.  This  community 
embraces  both  celibate  and  married  vocations  in  the  one  family  of  God’s  people  —  a  family 
which  shows  forth  in  the  world  the  true  humanity  and  equality  to  which  all  men  and  women 
are  called. 


The  Family 

All  family  members  of  all  ages  and  relationships  are  called  to  share  the  blessings  and 
responsibilities  of  family  life.  Marriage,  however,  plays  a  crucial  role  in  this  design  of  God. 
The  marriage  union  enacts,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  human  way,  the  life-giving  presence 
of  God  with  his  people.  Christian  traditions  interpret  this  creative  and  renewing  work  of 
marriage  in  various  ways,  — as  a  sacrament  of  reunion,  as  a  mystery  of  reunion  with  the 
divine  life,  as  a  symbol  of  the  covenant  with  God  —  each  tradition  acknowledging  from 
its  own  life  with  God  that  true  marriage  witnesses  to  the  ultimate  power  of  love  in  human 
existence. 

In  marriage  and  there  alone,  God  places  the  responsibility  for  the  conception  of  life, 
not  just  as  a  response  to  biological  necessity,  but  to  build  a  human  community  and  for  the 
joy  of  parental  fellowship  ;  nor  are  childless  marriages  without  equal  opportunity  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  They  make  their  special  contribution  to  Christian  society. 

The  threat  to  the  security  of  human  marriage  in  times  of  rapid  social  change  creates  pro¬ 
found  anxiety  and  suffering  among  children  as  well  as  among  husbands  and  wives.  Men 
and  women  seek  refuge  from  the  stress  and  isolation  of  their  lives  in  romantic  self-surrender 
which  often  leads  only  to  deeper  loneliness  and  disillusionment.  Indeed,  dehumanization 
aggravates  the  human  yearning  for  community  and  out  of  that  desperate  yearning  the  grace 
of  family  life  can  too  readily  be  deformed  or  lost  through  selfish  preoccupations. 

At  this  juncture  in  history,  Christian  marriage  and  human  relationships  within  the  family 
bear  a  special  responsibility  as  servants  of  grace  to  the  world.  Mutuality  of  service  between 
husband  and  wife  and  between  members  of  the  family,  however  broken  and  inadequate  the 
testimony,  illuminates  the  community  of  inter-dependence  towards  which  God  fashions 
human  history. 
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In  Society 

Man  is  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the  poverty  and  sickness  which  have  so  long 
plagued  human  life.  He  can  apply  his  growing  command  of  science  and  technology  to  the 
vast  needs  of  developing  society,  but  many  factors,  including  illiteracy,  rapid  population 
growth  and  the  threat  of  international  conflict,  delay  the  realization  of  his  hopes. 

Men  and  women  are  benefitting  from  the  effects  of  this  technological  development,  but 
are  also  caught  up  in  the  problems  created  by  urbanization,  industrialization,  automation, 
and  the  impersonal  character  of  large  organizations.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  men  and 
women  in  their  relationships  with  each  other,  however  they  are  manifested,  have  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  happening  to  themselves  and  work  out  the  implications  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  gospel. 

The  slackening  of  economic  and  communal  ties  in  family  life,  means  that  marriage  is 
becoming  a  more  private  concern.  The  retention  of  outworn  patterns  of  discrimination 
and  subordination  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  frequent  rejection  by  families  of 
responsibility  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  handicapped  or  the  very  young,  perpetuate  old  or 
create  new  problems  in  society.  Their  solution  in  no  small  measure  can  be  sought  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  of  mutual  relationships  and  social  responsibilities.  But  as  long  as  patterns 
of  social  living  and  behaviour  reflect  inequalities  between  men  and  women  in  educational 
opportunities,  in  conditions  of  work  and  living  and  in  participation  in  public  life  and  service, 
the  possibilities  for  creative  and  productive  partnership  remain  unfulfilled  and  mankind  is 
the  poorer  both  in  body  and  spirit. 

The  contribution  of  men  and  women  in  cooperation  through  common  effort  can  help 
in  the  battle  against  ignorance,  hunger  and  disease  ;  it  can  help  to  overcome  prejudices  and 
reduce  tensions  which  may  well  release  forces  capable  of  destroying  mankind. 

The  Church  confirms  mankind  in  its  responsible  domination  over  the  earth  through 
technology  ;  but  signals  the  danger  which  lies  in  materialism  alone.  Mankind  is  tempted  in 
fear  to  build  walls  against  forces  that  threaten  and  terrify.  The  ministry  of  men  and  women 
is  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  new  world  ;  to  share  in  breaking  down  the  walls  of  separa¬ 
tion  and  to  engage  in  work  for  new  societies  in  which  they  can  demonstrate  their  under¬ 
standing  of  mutuality  in  life  and  service. 

Christian  freedom  is  not  realized  in  any  one  pattern  of  human  relationships.  Christian 
freedom  as  full  partnership  of  men  and  women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  is  realized 
through  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  expressions  and  we  rejoice  that  through  them  all  our 
oneness  in  Christ  is  manifest. 


Appendix  XIV 


Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 
Statement  on  Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres 
(Subject  to  revision) 


Emphasis  on  the  “ministry  of  the  laity”  is  increasingly  becoming  an  accepted  feature  of 
the  present-day  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  churches.  In  the  parishes  as  well  as  in  special  insti¬ 
tutions  created  for  the  purpose,  much  is  already  being  done  by  the  churches  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  laity  for  their  ministry  in  the  world. 

The  Churches  in  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council  view  this  development  with  a  large 
measure  of  satisfaction,  but  with  full  awareness  also  of  the  immense  task  that  remains  to  be 
done  and  of  some  of  the  problems  and  pitfalls  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  earlier  expe¬ 
riments  in  this  area. 

The  emphasis  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Laity  implies  much  more  than  a  mere  change  of 
method  in  the  ongoing  programmes  of  Christian  education.  The  greater  part  of  our  laity 
today  is  either  quite  content  with  the  customary  run  and  spirit  of  our  churches,  or  on  the 
verge  of  despair  about  the  meaning  and  effectiveness  of  the  institutional  churches  to  which 
they  belong.  The  awareness  of  God’s  purposes  for  the  whole  world  and  of  the  Church’s 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  these  purposes  has  only  begun  to  penetrate  the  consciousness 
of  clergy  and  laity  alike.  The  quickening  of  the  life  of  the  churches  still  awaits  the  further 
propagation,  with  determination  and  wisdom,  of  the  revolutionary  consequences  of  a  new 
understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry  of  the  Laity. 
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The  need  for  Study  and  Lay  Training 

The  report  of  Section  VI  received  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  “The  Laity  :  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  Vocation”  emphasized  the  fact  that  “clergy  and  laity  belong  together  in  the  Church; 
if  the  Church  is  to  perform  her  mission  in  the  world,  they  need  each  other.”  It  went  on  to 
say,  however,  that : 

“It  is  the  laity  who  draw  together  work  and  worship  ;  it  is  they  who  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  Church  and  the  world  and  it  is  they  who  manifest  in  word  and  action  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  that  world  which  claims  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  and 
labour.  This,  and  not  some  new  order  or  organization,  is  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  They 
are  called  to  it  because  they  belong  to  the  Church,  although  many  do  not  yet  know  that 
they  are  thus  called.” 

The  Evanston  report  tends  to  think  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  as  a  comparatively  new 
emphasis  and  Evanston  to  New  Delhi  confirms  this  by  stating  categorically  that  the  “crucial 
importance  of  the  laity  was  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  churches  in  an 
ecumenical  gathering”  only  at  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  in  Oxford 
(1937).  This  statement  may  require  qualification  in  the  light  of  historical  research. 

The  Galyateto  (Central  Committee,  1957)  Statement  on  “The  Ministry  of  the  Laity  in 
the  World”  spoke  clearly  on  the  rhythm  of  the  Church  assembled  and  dispersed.  The  Church 
assembles  for  worship,  praises  God  and  intercedes  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  world,  but 
it  has  also  the  responsibility  “to  equip  its  members  for  their  Christian  presence  in  the  world.” 
And  the  New  Delhi  report  went  on  to  reaffirm  what  Galyateto  had  already  stated,  that  : 

“Laymen  must  provide  a  two-way  channel  of  communications  between  the  Church 
and  the  world.  If  they  are  not  learning  to  do  this  or  are  prevented  from  doing  it,  they 
should  be  given  the  training  and  the  fuller  freedom  to  do  so.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  dilemmas  of  the  world  are  brought  into  the  Christian  fellowship  for  study  and  prayer ; 
the  Christian  community  learns  from  the  rich  experience  in  the  institutions  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  receives  orientation  and  meaning.” 

The  inseparability  of  ecumenical  study  and  the  training  of  the  laity  is  already  implied 
in  the  above  statement.  Study  requires  the  layman’s  living  experience  of  the  world.  The 
training  of  the  laity  is  to  be  backed  and  nourished  by  a  programme  of  serious  and  sustained 
study. 

The  term  “layman”  is  difficult  to  define.  It  includes  every  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Ordination  to  a  special  ministry  in  the  Church  does  not  annul  one’s  place  in  the  laos  of  God. 
But  the  words  “layman”  and  “laity”  lay  special  emphasis  on  those  who  work  in  the  ‘‘world,” 
including  those  not  gainfully  employed,  such  as  housewives. 

The  training  of  the  laity  ought  to  take  place  within  the  normal  life  of  the  Church.  This 
point  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Specialized  institutions  like  lay  training  centres  and  evan¬ 
gelical  academies  cannot  replace  the  work  of  the  family  and  the  congregation  in  training  and 
equipping  Christians  for  their  ministry  in  the  world.  The  effective  work  done  by  the  aca¬ 
demies  and  lay  centres  in  Europe  during  the  unsettled  social  setting  of  the  post-war  period 
on  the  Continent  does  not  justify  the  perpetuation  of  this  pattern  as  the  ideal  for  all  times 
and  places,  though  much  needs  to  be  learned  by  all  from  their  experience. 

A  large  number  of  requests  from  churches  all  over  the  world  have  recently  come  into 
the  various  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  asking  for  advice 
and  aid  in  opening  and  running  study  and  training  centres.  The  WCC  welcomes  this  clear 
indication  of  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  churches  of  the  world  concerning  lay  training  and 
is  anxious  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  and  assistance  for  ensuring  the  proper 
training  of  the  laity. 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  and  normative  training-ground  for  the  training  of  the 
laity  is  the  local  congregation,  and  specialized  centres  can  be  effective  and  useful  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  part  of  the  life  of  the  local  church  and  maintain  close  relations  with  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  churches  and  congregations  in  the  area  from  which  the  laymen  come  for 
training.  In  this  connection  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Section  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
on  Witness  need  to  be  heeded  : 

“The  lay  institute  in  which  such  preparation  for  the  evangelistic  task  may  be  ade¬ 
quately  undertaken  is  needed  as  much  in  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  in  those  of 
Europe  and  America.  But  for  the  majority  the  proper  place  of  training  will  be  the  local 
church.  It  is  possible  to  set  up  very  helpful  courses  in  lay  witness  and  leadership  in  many 
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local  churches  and  areas,  and  many  week-end  courses  have  been  held  with  useful  prac¬ 
tical  results . . .  The  pastor  and  layman  must  learn  to  work  as  a  team,  each  recognizing 
that  the  other  has  an  essential  ministry  and  gift  of  grace  for  his  own  special  task  in  the 
one  Body  of  Christ.”  (Italics  not  in  the  original.) 

Tensions  between  laity  and  clergy  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  ;  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  divided  between  clergy  and  laity.  The  training  of  laymen  outside  the  congregation 
without  comparable  training  for  the  ordained  minister  has  led  to  misunderstandings  and 
frictions  in  the  past.  This  is  likely  to  be  only  more  so  in  those  continents  where  the  level  of 
education  of  the  ordained  pastor  falls  regrettably  below  that  of  the  educated  layman.  A 
certain  amount  of  creative  tension  may,  however,  be  difficult  to  avoid. 

Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres  have  a  special  function  to  perform  in  breaking  through 
not  only  church-world  barriers,  but  also  denominational  barriers  at  the  local  level.  By 
involving  the  various  denominations  in  the  area  in  planning,  programming  and  participating 
in  the  work  of  such  centres,  a  fresh  opportunity  for  “joint  action  for  mission”  at  the  local 
level  can  be  provided.  The  emphasis  on  the  local  church  as  the  proper  place  of  lay  training 
for  the  majority  needs  to  be  balanced  by  the  awareness  that  co-operation  among  congregations 
for  joint  lay  training  may  lead  to  new  patterns  of  congregational  structure. 

The  mention  of  “centres”  in  this  statement  does  not  mean  that  an  ecumenical  study 
and  lay  training  programme  cannot  be  launched  without  a  building.  Many  areas  have  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  have  a  mobile  team  which  organizes  study  and  lay  training  in  exist¬ 
ing  buildings  and  institutions,  and  for  churches  with  limited  financial  resources  and  large 
areas  to  cover,  this  may  be  the  ideal  solution. 

In  many  large  cities,  the  various  denominational  congregations  can  co-operate  to  conduct 
a  joint  lay  training  programme  using  the  existing  facilities,  without  a  special  building. 


The  Objectives  of  Lay  Training 

Lay  training,  whether  in  the  congregation  or  in  special  programmes,  constituted  the 
major  aspect  of  adult  Christian  education,  and  has  as  its  main  objective  the  training  of 
Christian  laymen  : 

a)  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  to  practise  per¬ 
sonal  prayer,  worship  and  Bible  study  and  to  develop  habits  of  study  and  reflection  regard¬ 
ing  the  Christian  faith  and  the  world  in  which  one  lives. 

b)  to  become  aware  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  the  reconcil¬ 
iation  of  the  world  and  that  the  laity  has  the  major  responsibility  in  both  worship  and  mission. 

c)  to  see  the  layman’s  work  in  the  world  as  the  most  significant  aspect  today  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  responsible  Christian  decisions  in  his  life  in  the  world. 

d)  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  fellowmen  and  to  articulate  his  faith  in  an  intelligent  and 
relevant  manner  whenever  there  is  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  structures 
and  patterns  of  society  an  increasingly  informed  judgment,  and  to  work  together  with  his 
fellowmen,  Christian  or  otherwise,  to  further  those  things  he  understands  to  be  good  and 
to  redeem  those  which  he  knows  to  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  God  for  mankind  ;  to 
decide  on  group  loyalties  without  abandoning  one’s  ultimate  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  take 
initiative  in  creating  instruments  of  social,  political  and  economic  action  where  none  such 
exist. 


Types  of  Centres 

Various  types  of  centres  are  briefly  described  below.  While  more  than  one  type  of  pro¬ 
gramme  can  be  carried  on  in  any  given  centre,  the  proper  distinctions  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  the  programmes  should  on  no  account  be  confused.  This  document  will  not  be 
concerned  with  types  1,  2,  and  3,  which  are  dealt  with  by  other  committees,  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  to  complete  the  picture. 
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1 .  The  training  of  lay  church  workers 

There  is  a  great  need  especially  in  the  younger  churches  for  training  a  large  number  of 
non-professional  church  workers  like  Sunday  School  teachers,  elders,  youth  leaders,  lay 
evangelists  and  pastors,  etc.  But  this  kind  of  training  should  not  be  confused  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  layman  to  fulfil  his  Christian  vocation  in  the  world  through  his  occupation. 

2.  Conference  centres 

These  are  centres  with  boarding  and  lodging  facilities  and  a  minimum  administrative 
staff\  The  facilities  can  be  rented  out  to  interested  church  groups  for  holding  programmes 
organized  by  the  latter.  These  could  easily  be  combined  with  lay  training  centres. 

3.  Urban  and  rural  community  centres 

(a)  In  some  urban  areas,  especially  in  Africa,  the  need  is  felt  for  a  centre  where  Christians 
can  assemble  for  study  and  recreation  as  well  as  for  meetings,  conferences  and  regular  adult 
education  classes.  Such  centres  can  also  serve  as  a  focus  for  the  common  life  of  the  more 
educated  Christians  in  an  area  who  find  their  churches  inadequate  in  intellectual  stimulation. 
The  problem  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  such  centres  tend  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  local  church.  Such  a  centre  can  be  of  service  to  non-Christians  and  to  Christians  in 
loose  touch  with  the  Church. 

(b)  In  rural  areas,  “ community  centres ”  can  serve  not  merely  the  Christians  in  the  area 
but  the  whole  community,  as  a  place  for  common  social  activities,  a  centre  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  a  stimulus  for  cooperation  in  the  community  for  its  own  development  (agri¬ 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  cooperative  marketing,  handicrafts,  etc.).  Christians  take  the 
leadership  in  such  centres,  but  the  cooperation  of  all  sections  of  the  community  should  be 
enlisted,  and  the  main  emphasis  should  be  on  service  rather  than  evangelism. 

4.  Study  and  research  centres 

Contemporary  problems  of  society  and  of  other  religions  require  sustained  study  and 
research  in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  able  to  meet  the  situation  with  an  informed  vision. 
This  kind  of  programme  requires  an  adequate  library  and  qualified  staff  who  can  carry  on 
the  research  throughout  the  year  with  local  assistance  and  with  periodic  consultations  among 
Christian  laymen  with  experts  in  the  field  present.  These  centres  can  often  serve  all  the  chur¬ 
ches  in  a  whole  country  or  region  and  can  also  serve  as  ancillary  to  the  lay  training  centres  in 
the  area  by  providing  them  with  materials  and  leadership.  Often  such  centres  can  be  attached 
to  a  theological  seminary  or  other  academic  institution. 

5.  Centres  for  Lay  Training 

These  are  of  various  types. 

(a)  Evangelical  Academies.  This  type  of  institution,  particularly  in  continental  Europe, 
seeks  to  bring  the  reconciling  power  and  social  insight  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  power 
structures  of  society.  For  example,  problems  of  group  relations  in  modern  society  are  tackled 
in  discussions  among  representatives  of  groups  in  tension  with  each  other,  often  on  the 
basis  of  a  concept  of  co-humanity  (Mitmenschlichkeit).  Different  academies,  however, 
have  different  emphases. 

(b)  Lay  Schools  of  Theology.  These  offer  vacation,  week-end,  or  evening  courses  of 
lectures  and  discussion  for  laymen,  on  theological,  sociological  or  psychological  subjects. 
The  laymen  are  not  always  selected  from  any  given  group  or  vocational  interest. 

(c)  Mobile  Lay  Training  Persons  and  Teams.  One  man  or  a  team  of  two  or  more  people 
could  devote  their  whole  time  to  organizing  courses  and  lectures  in  existing  institutions  and 
parish  churches,  wherever  possible  on  an  ecumenical  basis.  They  may  need  an  office  for 
correspondence  and  organization,  but  no  residential  or  assembly  facilities  of  their  own. 

(d)  Lay  Training  Centres.  The  emphasis  in  this  type  of  centre  is  on  the  layman’s  vocation 
in  the  world,  and  his  ministry  through  it.  Short  evening,  week-end  and  vacation  courses  are 
offered  where  in  dialogue  with  each  other  and  with  non-Christians,  laymen  are  trained  to 
bring  the  world  of  their  every-day  life  into  worship,  to  be  grounded  and  rooted  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  to  be  able  to  articulate  their  faith  in  relevant  terms  and  to  see  how  to  make  their 
vocation  in  the  world  effective  as  a  Christian  ministry. 
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Study  and  Research  and  Lay  Training 

There  is  a  resurgence  of  the  ancient  great  religions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  cultural  renaissance  and  the  social  and  political  awakening  of 
the  Asian  peoples.  The  great  religions  cannot  be  studied  apart  from  the  social,  political 
and  economic  context  in  which  they  have  come  alive  again.  Neither  can  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  context  be  studied  apart  from  the  religious  background  of  the  peoples  of  the  area.  The 
new  cultural  ferment  has  in  many  cases  led  to  new  forms  of  the  ancient  religions.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  cannot  remain  aloof  from  these  movements  which  are  social  and  religious  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  important  therefore  that  study  and  research  centres  be  started  where 
genuine  “encounter  and  dialogue”  between  Christians  and  non-Christians  on  all  areas  of 
human  concern  can  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  openness  and  respect.  It  is  equally 
important  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  in  these  centres.  Qualified  theolo¬ 
gians  and  students  of  anthropology  and  “comparative  religion”  are  needed  on  the  staff  of 
such  centres. 

Study  centres  should  be  planned  on  a  regional  basis,  and  proliferation  of  centres  in  any 
area  where  the  social,  political  and  cultural  context  is  basically  similar,  would  be  a  waste  of 
resources. 

These  are  not  for  library  research  alone.  Dialogue  with  non-Christians  should  be  the 
main  emphasis.  Library  work  should  undergird  this  living  study  of  our  fellowmen,  whether 
they  belong  to  other  religions  or  no  religion. 

Study  of  contemporary  developments  in  society  and  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  understanding  of  God’s  purposes  in  history  should  result  in  literature  that  is 
available  not  only  to  thinking  people  in  the  area,  but  also  to  similar  centres  all  over  the  world. 

The  time  has  perhaps  come  for  the  churches  to  consider  the  question  of  an  Institute  of 
Advanced  Ecumenical  Studies  which,  while  serving  as  a  centre  of  coordination  for  the  work 
of  the  various  Christian  study  centres  all  over  the  world,  would  also  provide  opportunity  for 
representative  Christian  scholars  from  various  disciplines  and  traditions  to  spend  several 
months  together  in  common  study  and  discussion,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at  Bossey.  Such  a  centre  may  pave  the  way  for  significant 
break-throughs  in  ecumenical  theology. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  a  study  centre  should  have  a  large  permanent  building  of 
its  own.  It  can  often  be  attached  to  other  academic  institutions  like  theological  seminaries. 
In  any  case,  the  programme  should  always  begin  with  a  group  of  interested  persons  rather 
than  with  a  building.  Centres  like  this  are  needed  in  North  America  and  Europe  as  in  other 
continents. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  combining  study  programmes  and  lay  training  pro¬ 
grammes  in  one  centre  has  certain  distinct  advantages.  However,  one  Study  and  Research 
Centre  may  be  adequate  for  an  area  where  two  or  more  lay  training  centres  exist.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  such  a  case  that  all  the  lay  training  centres  in  the  area  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  centre  which  does  study  and  research  in  order  that  the  study  does  not  become  purely 
academic  or  the  lay  training  superficial. 


Lay  Training  Centres 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  training  church  workers  and  training  the 
laity  for  intelligent  worship  and  mission  in  the  world.  The  latter  type  of  training  is  usually 
carried  out  in  week-end  conferences  or  in  lecture-discussion  courses  lasting  for  one  to  three 
weeks.  It  is  found  best  to  bring  together  people  from  the  same  occupational  interest,  func¬ 
tional  groups  comprising  representatives  of  the  different  strata  of  the  personnel  in  one  indus¬ 
trial  undertaking,  or  other  units  of  people  living  in  the  same  general  life  situation.  It  also 
provides  courses  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  worship  and  faith  in  a  manner  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  life  of  laymen  living  in  the  world.  The  main  task,  however,  is  to  help  the  layman 
to  understand  the  world  from  a  Christian  perspective,  to  bring  the  world’s  concerns  into 
worship,  to  see  his  work  as  his  mission  in  the  world,  to  assist  in  his  Christian  growth  by  the 
development  of  faith  and  the  enlargement  of  vision,  and  to  stimulate  discussion  among 
Christian  laymen  on  making  their  vocation  in  the  world  more  effective  and  meaningful  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Two  important  aspects  of  lay  training,  whether  in  the  local  church  or  in  special  program¬ 
mes,  should  be  the  use  of  the  group  discussion  method  and  the  relevance  of  the  discussion 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  laymen  live.  It  is  important  that  the  discussions  be  led  by  lay¬ 
men.  The  clergy  should  exercise  self-restraint,  and  not  be  found  ready  with  all  the  answers. 
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The  discussions  should  move  between  the  two  poles  of  Bible  Study  and  situation  analysis. 
Experts,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  should  be  called  in  to  avoid  a  mere  pooling  of  ignor¬ 
ance  in  the  discussion.  Laymen  should  however  be  encouraged  to  take  responsibility  for 
decision.  Quite  often  discussions  may  lead  to  a  call  for  direct  action  in  society,  and  the  lay 
training  centre  can  encourage  the  group  to  formulate  a  programme  of  action. 

Worship  and  Bible  Study  should  undergird  all  discussions  and  decisions  in  every  confer¬ 
ence.  A  specially  set-apart  chapel  can  help  maintain  the  unity  in  worship  of  the  conference 
participants.  The  permanent  staff  of  the  centre  should  themselves  have  a  discipline  of  com¬ 
mon  worship  and  Bible  study  which  will  make  the  Christian  atmosphere  of  the  centre  less 
jerky  and  impermanent.  Profound,  God-centred  worship  results  also  in  a  deepening  of  the 
faith  of  the  participants. 

The  training  received  in  these  conferences  should  feed  into  the  congregation  from  which 
the  participants  come.  They  should  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  an  elite  consciousness,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  carry  their  insights  into  their  own  congregations  ;  this,  however, 
can  hardly  be  achieved  without  the  co-operation  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  who 
should  also  be  invited,  wherever  possible,  to  conferences  for  the  laity.  Lay  training  centres 
often  find  it  necessary  to  organize  special  courses  for  the  clergy,  where  they  are  helped  to 
understand  their  own  vocation  in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Laity. 

There  are  certain  marks  which  indicate  that  the  time  is  ripe  in  a  given  situation  for  the 
starting  of  a  study  and  lay  training  centre.  The  following  are  merely  suggestions  concerning 
some  of  these  marks  but  the  basic  decision  will  rest  with  people  who  know  the  situation  at 
first  hand  : 

1 .  There  are  large  groups  of  baptized  Christians  who  find  their  personal  belief  affected 
by  the  disintegration  of  traditional  thought  forms  accompanying  the  processes  of  industriali¬ 
zation  and  urbanization  and  consequent  secularization.  Second  and  third  generation  Chris¬ 
tians  in  many  of  the  developing  countries  also  find  themselves  in  this  position. 

2.  A  young  intelligent  Christian  who  is  aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  modern  society 
and  has  a  vision  of  the  need  for  the  training  of  the  laity,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  normal 
career  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  such  an  uncertain  undertaking. 

3.  A  group  of  keen  laymen  and  church  leaders  in  the  area  have  the  same  vision  and  are 
ready  to  support  the  person  willing  to  do  the  pioneering,  and  work  out  with  him  the  patterns 
of  lay  training  suitable  to  the  situation. 

4.  A  group  of  theologians  and  well-informed  laymen  are  ready  to  serve  as  resource  per¬ 
sons  for  this  type  of  lay  training. 

5.  There  is  some  possibility  that  the  lay  training  work  can  be  begun  on  an  ecumenical 
basis.  In  multi-denominational  areas  ecumenical  lay  training  centres  provide  the  best  means 
of  expressing  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  local  level. 

6.  At  least  part  of  the  financial  resources  necessary  for  the  undertaking  can  be  found 
from  the  churches  and  individuals  in  the  area.  It  is  essential  that  a  major  portion  of  the  on¬ 
going  programme  budget  be  found  from  churches  and  agencies  in  the  area  itself. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world  and  within  certain  traditions,  lay  training  can  be  more  pro¬ 
fitably  undertaken  by  a  small  community  living  together  in  common  discipline,  worship, 
work  and  study,  and  in  living  contact  with  the  modern  world.  Such  a  community  can  also 
provide  the  Church  with  new  patterns  of  simplicity  and  community  and  help  in  the  formation 
of  persons  with  inner  resources  to  meet  the  tensions  and  tasks  of  our  time. 


Some  Difficulties 

Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres  should  in  general  be  conceived  and  projected  only  at  the 
time  and  in  places  where  the  need  for  such  is  clearly  seen.  Proliferation  of  premature  efforts 
can  only  weaken  the  cause  of  lay  training. 

There  are  at  least  six  factors  in  this  situation  which  may  adversely  affect  the  long-term 
effective  functioning  of  new  centres. 

1 .  Some  churches  and  areas  may  have  to  wait  for  some  time  before  the  situation  becomes 
ripe  enough  for  the  opening  of  such  centres.  Premature  efforts  in  this  field  may  cause  per¬ 
manent  damage. 
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2.  Sometimes  Christians  from  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America  may  be  inspired  by  what 
they  have  seen  elsewhere  to  venture  on  starting  a  new  centre  without  enlisting  the  backing 
and  ensuring  the  support  of  the  churches  and  councils  of  churches  in  the  area. 

3.  In  some  cases  Western  missionaries  or  leaders  of  existing  evangelical  academies  or 
lay  training  centres  may  seek  uncritically  to  transplant  their  particular  pattern  of  lay  training 
to  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America.  Not  only  are  the  patterns  developed  in  Europe  and  America 
likely  to  be  unsuitable  to  these  continents  ;  there  is  also  the  additional  danger  that  the  newly 
transplanted  institutions  may  be  too  dependent  on  Western  leadership  and  money. 

4.  Breakdown  in  operations  can  also  be  caused  due  to  insufficient  provision  of  an  on¬ 
going  programme  budget.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  not  only  for  staff  salaries  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  but  also  for  consultations,  leadership,  study  materials,  travel  subsidies,  and 
so  on. 

5.  The  centres  should  in  general  take  into  account  the  normal  standard  of  living  of 
the  average  educated  layman  in  the  area,  and  should  seek  to  incorporate  local  elements  in 
the  pattern  of  life  of  the  centre,  including  the  style  of  architecture. 

6.  Lack  of  co-operation  from  the  churches  in  the  area  may  result  from  a  failure  to  en¬ 
list  their  support  from  the  very  early  stages  of  planning. 


Order  of  Procedure 

The  following  preliminary  steps  to  the  opening  of  such  study  and  lay  training  programmes 
are  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  local  groups. 

1 .  The  key  person  willing  to  do  the  pioneering  should  first  experiment  on  a  modest  basis 
with  available  resources  for  a  number  of  years,  then  visit  existing  centres  in  the  country  or 
abroad  and  study  the  programmes  and  problems  in  other  centres.  Such  a  person  could  be 
invited  for  one  year’s  training  in  the  evangelical  academies  and  lay  training  centres  of  Europe 
and  North  America. 

2.  At  the  same  time  an  adviser  currently  involved  in  study  and  lay  training  in  other 
countries  could  visit  the  region  in  order  to  assess  the  possibilities  and  the  problems  of  the 
area. 

3.  The  groups  of  interested  Christians  in  the  local  area  should  study  materials  on  the 
aims  and  programmes  of  such  centres  elsewhere  and  seek  to  decide  on  the  adaptation  that 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  local  situation.  Where  possible  some  of  them  should  also 
visit  centres  in  othej  countries. 

4.  When  the  person  sent  for  training  in  Europe  and  North  America  returns,  study  and 
lay  training  conferences  of  modest  dimensions  should  be  undertaken  using  the  facilities 
available  in  churches  and  institutions  in  the  local  area. 

5.  Only  when  the  programme  appears  to  be  reasonably  successful  and  the  need  for  a 
special  building  is  acutely  felt  should  projects  for  institutionalizing  such  a  centre  be  floated. 
In  many  cases  the  lay  training  work  can  be  done  by  itinerant  teams.  In  other  cases  it  can 
be  based  in  existing  religious  communities  or  in  an  ashram.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  this  type  of  lay  training  all  the  year  round.  There¬ 
fore  if  buildings  with  facilities  are  available  they  could  be  used  for  part  of  the  time  as  study 
and  conference  centres. 

6.  As  far  as  possible  the  director  of  study  and  lay  training  should  be  a  person  belonging 
to  the  area  and  not  one  imporetd  from  abroad.  The  European  or  American  adviser  may 
be  able  to  help  in  the  setting-up  of  the  programme  during  its  initial  years,  but  the  main  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  rest  with  a  local  Christian  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  venture. 

7.  If  the  training  of  lay  church  workers  is  also  to  be  undertaken  at  such  a  centre,  this 
programme  should  not  be  of  such  dimension  that  the  centre  gives  the  impression  of  being 
primarily  one  for  training  church  workers  and  only  secondarily  for  lay  training,  since  this 
would  scare  off  many  laymen  who  would  otherwise  be  interested.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
separate  committees  to  plan  and  conduct  the  two  different  types  of  lay  training. 
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WCC  Staff  Committee  on  Study  and  Lay  Training  Centres 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  appointed  a  special  inter-divisional  staff  committee 
which  considers  specific  requests  received  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  divisions  for 
advice  or  aid  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new  centres,  and  which  makes  specific  re¬ 
commendations  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 

This  committee  maintains  close  relationship  with  the  Association  of  Directors  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Academies  and  Lay  Training  Centres  in  Europe,  and  with  the  Columbus  group  in 
North  America.  These  groups  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  new  centres 
especially  in  the  training  of  leaders,  both  directors  and  board  members,  and  in  exchanging 
ideas  regarding  programme.  Projects  for  such  leadership  training  will  be  undertaken  in 
consultation  with,  and  with  the  assistance  of,  the  WCC  Committee  on  Study  and  Lay  Train¬ 
ing  Centres.  The  Staff  Committee  will  also  advise  the  appropriate  authorities  regarding 
the  holding  of  regional  consultations  for  Lay  Training  and  work,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  for  the  training  of  leaders  for  study  and  lay  training  centres.  The 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  is  also  represented  on  this  staff  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  for  Social  Projects  (SASP)  is  also  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  leadership  training  as  one  of  the  three  main  areas  of  its  concern.  Their  experience 
and  wisdom  will  also  be  utilized  by  the  Staff  Committee  in  dealing  with  programmes  for 
the  training  of  leaders  for  lay  training. 


Appendix  XV 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies 


1.  Projects  of  the  Division 


The  Study  on  “ The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History ” 

The  Committee  reports  that  the  study  has  been  carried  forward,  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  at  Paris,  in  three  ways,  and  that  the  fourth,  listed  below,  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  immediate  future.  The  basic  document  of  the  study,  which  was  presented  to 
and  generally  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  last  meeting,  was  completed  with 
minor  editorial  changes  and  printed  in  the  Division  of  Studies  Bulletin,  at  the  end  of  1962. 

1 .  The  study  document  was  sent  officially  to  member  churches  and  to  councils  of  chur¬ 
ches  associated  with  the  WCC  or  members  of  the  DWME.  The  accompanying  letter  re¬ 
quested  study  of  one  or  more  questions  in  the  document,  either  by  individual  persons  or 
by  an  appropriate  group.  To  date,  over  three  thousand  copies  of  the  document  have  been 
requested  as  a  result  of  this  distribution  to  churches  and  councils,  and  a  file  of  letters  from 
them  gives  information  as  to  persons  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  studies.  There 
are  indications  that  the  document  will  be  even  more  widely  used  in  the  member  churches 
and  associated  councils. 

2.  The  director  of  the  Division  made  specific  requests  for  the  formation  of  study  groups 
in  the  places  indicated  below,  and  these  have  been  accepted.  Each  group  was  asked  to 
undertake  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  questions  presented  in  the  document  and  to 
prepare  a  first  draft  of  its  work  by  May,  or  June  at  the  latest,  of  1964.  The  resulting 
material  will  then  give  the  Committee  a  basis  for  comment  to  the  respective  groups,  and 
for  further  planning  of  the  study.  The  Churches  or  places  in  which  groups  are  being 
organized  are  as  follows  : 


Tokyo  : 

India  : 
Germany  : 
Great  Britain  : 
Russia  : 
Chicago  : 
Buenos  Aires  : 
South  Africa  : 


The  United  Theological  College. 

Theological  colleges  and  the  National  Christian  Council. 
Oekumenische  Zentrale. 

British  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia. 

A  group  organized  by  Dr.  Sittler. 

A  group  organized  by  Dr.  Obermiiller. 

Ecumenical  Discussion  Group,  Johannesburg. 
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3.  Discussion  of  the  study  in  the  Staff  Advisory  and  Coordinating  Committee  on  Study 
has  revealed  that  the  current  work  of  numerous  Departments  and  Divisions  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  study,  e.g.  the  Montreal  Conference,  the  Mexico  City  meeting  of  the 
Commission  of  the  DWME,  the  study  on  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,” 
etc.  The  Committee  plans  that  in  due  course  measures  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  spe¬ 
cific  contribution  of  these  programmes  to  the  study.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Studies,  using  an  adaptation  to  certain  questions  in  the  study  document,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  secure  the  thought  of  groups  in  which  both  Christians  and  non-Christians  are 
present. 

4.  The  Committee  desires  that  in  the  immediate  future,  contributions  from  individual 
scholars  be  sought,  particularly  although  not  exclusively,  on  the  Christological  issues  raised 
in  the  study  document.  Names  have  been  suggested,  and  it  is  hoped  that  about  25  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  secured  from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  has  been  encouraged  by  the  response  to  the  study  in  the  first  months 
following  the  appearance  of  the  study  document.  It  considers  that  this  theme  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  ecumenical  task,  and  indeed  of  the  task  of  the  churches,  and  it  bespeaks  the 
cooperation  of  the  Central  Committee  and  of  its  individual  members  in  their  own  churches 
in  securing  study  of  it. 


Study  on  Hermeneutics 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Rochester,  the  Committee  gave  substantial  consideration  to  the 
problem  as  to  how  this  study  should  be  carried  on.  Discussions  at  the  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  at  Montreal,  and  at  the  Consultation  of  New  Testament  Scholars,  organized 
at  Montreal  by  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  presented  both  opportunities  and  problems  which 
affected  plans  for  the  study.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  considered  that,  before  it  could  im¬ 
plement  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Paris,  it  would  be  necessary  to  convene  a 
small  group  of  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  scholars  for  further  consideration  of  the 
best  way  in  which  to  carry  forward  this  study.  Principal  Marsh  and  Professor  Berkhof  form 
a  Committee  responsible  for  convening  this  advisory  consultation. 


2.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  received  and  commended  the  following  report 
of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies.  In  so  doing,  the  Committee  notes  that  there  has 
been  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department,  and  that  this  is  a  report  of  staff.  The 
Committee  suggests  that  the  volume  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  be  publicised  among  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  evangelistic  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  foreign  missionary  work,  of  the 
churches.  The  Committee  further  expressed  its  deep  interest  in  the  study  “Churches  in  the 
Missionary  Situation  —  Studies  in  Growth  and  Response.”  It  heard  reports  of  local  fol¬ 
low-up  of  particular  studies,  notably  that  in  Delhi,  and  hopes  that  the  Department  will 
encourage  appropriate  national  councils  to  engage  in  further  follow-up  of  the  studies  that 
have  been  made.  The  Committee  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Samuel  that  there  be 
a  study  in  the  Middle  East. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

1 .  Study  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Church's  Missionary  Obedience 

In  general,  the  books  by  Dr.  Blauw  and  Dr.  Niles  seem  to  have  been  well  received.  Both 
have  sold  fairly  well,  the  former  better  than  was  expected,  the  latter  not  yet  as  well  as  was 
hoped.  Missionaries  would  appear  to  be  particularly  appreciative  of  Niles’  “Upon  the 
Earth”  —  apparently  the  book  has  not  yet  adequately  penetrated  into  ordinary  church 
circles.  Notice  of  these  two  volumes  was  widely  disseminated,  along  with  free  copies  of  the 
Study  Bulletin  entitled  “The  Missionary  Task  of  the  Church  :  Theological  Reflections.” 
Publication  orders  have  necessitated  a  second  printing  of  the  bulletin. 

Evidence  of  general  use  of  these  materials  on  the  theology  of  mission  is  lacking,  and 
would  be  welcomed. 
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2.  Study  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  living  Faiths  of  Men 

From  time  to  time  copies  of  the  interim  statement  drawn  up  at  Nagpur  have  been  re¬ 
quested.  An  abbreviated  version  of  the  “Finality”  Study  has  been  prepared  for  special  use 
by  Study  Centres  and  other  bodies  in  seeking  contributions  from  adherents  of  other  faiths 
to  this  study  process,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  concept  of  history.  It  is  hoped  shortly 
to  send  this  (in  mimeographed  form)  to  the  Directors  of  the  various  Study  Centres  for  com¬ 
ment. 

3.  Churches  in  the  Missionary  Situation  —  Studies  in  Growth  and  Response 

As  directed  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  this  Study  is  being  given  top  priority  in  the 
Department’s  work.  The  following  progress  report  covers  the  period  since  the  Paris  meetings 
in  August  1962. 

The  Togo  study  is  not  yet  published,  for  the  reason  reported  below. 

Dr.  Andersson  has  been  very  slow  in  writing  up  the  Brazzaville  study,  but  chapters  are 
being  sent  in  at  intervals,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  now  in  hand. 

The  Medak  study  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  The  whole  work  has  been  written, 
but  for  some  time  Dr.  Carman  has  been  engaged  in  reducing  its  length  —  and  has  succes¬ 
sively  failed  to  deliver  the  complete  MS  at  a  number  of  appointed  deadlines.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  at  last  it  is  ready,  this  will  prove  the  most  substantial  and  the 
most  stimulating  of  the  India  studies. 

The  Kond  Hills  tribal  study  is  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  in  India. 

Careful  inspection  of  the  material  for  the  Madurai  study  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Devanandan 
has  revealed  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  publish  anything  like  a  complete  study,  although 
there  may  be  a  few  chapters  which  could  be  published  on  their  own,  though  in  a  larger  vo¬ 
lume. 

Dr.  van  Akkeren  had  to  leave  Indonesia  before  the  East  Java  study  could  be  completed. 
At  the  time,  Dr.  van  Akkeren  was  rather  discouraged  by  lack  of  adequate  cooperation,  but 
the  Rev.  Ardi  Soejatno  has  since  promised  to  send  the  further  information  required,  and 
made  it  evident  that  the  East  Java  Church  does  want  to  see  the  study  published. 

It  has  unfortunately  become  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  hopes  of  either  an  Iran 
or  a  Burma  study  in  this  series,  since  sufficient  cooperation  from  the  country  concerned  has 
been  lacking  in  each  case.  With  regard  to  the  former,  however,  valuable  material  is  already 
available  in  the  shape  of  a  doctoral  thesis  which  is  to  be  published  in  German  ;  as  regards 
the  latter,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  in  due  course  the  Burmese  Baptist  Convention  will  also 
have  some  interesting  published  materials. 

The  study  projects  lined  up  for  Chile  and  Mexico  remain  unfulfilled  as  yet,  the  former 
because  to  date  it  has  proved  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  Spanish  -  or  French-speaking 
sociologist,  the  latter  because  the  Evangelical  Confederation  of  Mexico,  which  is  a  very  weak 
body,  has  postponed  the  project  for  a  year. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  for  the  study  to  be  done  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  for  which  the  services  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Tippett,  Methodist  missionary  from  Fiji, 
are  being  secured  as  the  “outside”  investigator.  Approval  for  the  study  has  been  given  by 
the  Church  authorities  concerned.  It  is  hoped  to  start  next  May,  or  thereabouts. 

In  view  of  the  giving  up  of  hopes  of  doing  studies  in  either  Iran  or  Burma,  it  has  been 
possible  to  act  on  the  request  of  the  Working  Committee  at  Paris,  and  to  re-open  the  question 
of  doing  a  study  in  Japan.  The  NCC  of  Japan  has  intimated  through  its  chairman  that  this 
would  be  welcomed,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  becoming  the  “outside”  research  worker. 

Turning  to  study  projects  in  the  area  of  the  older  churches,  a  study  has  already  been 
successfully  set  up  in  Birmingham ,  England,  under  the  joint  auspices  of,  and  enthusiastic 
support  from,  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges  and  the  Birmingham  Council  of  Churches.  This  has 
been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Kofi  Busia,  on  a  full-time  basis  for  fifteen  months,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  full-time  secretary,  and  the  guidance  of  a  strong  Advisory  Committee. 

With  collaboration  from  the  Research  Department  of  the  NCCCUSA  a  study  is  now 
being  set  up  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  The  Michigan  Council  of  Churches  is  taking  responsi¬ 
bility  for  appointing  an  “inside”  research  worker  or  workers,  and  this  Department  is  contri¬ 
buting  the  services  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  an  Indian  who  heads  up  the  Sociology  Department  of 
Nagpur  University.  Hillsdale  has  been  selected  as  a  fairly  typical  country  seat  community, 
with  a  population  of  under  10,000,  combining  urban  and  rural  characteristics.  The  study 
has  been  welcomed  by  both  the  local  ministerial  fraternity  and  Hillsdale  College  (which  has 
Baptist  origins). 
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Dr.  Muller-Kruger,  of  the  German  Missionary  Council,  has  promised  collaboration 
in  setting  up  a  study  in  a  German  market-town,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  developed. 

It  is  proving  very  difficult  to  find  any  publishing  firm  willing  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  the  whole  series  of  Church  Studies  as  a  single  series.  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons  gave  favourable 
consideration  to  the  matter,  but  finally  reported  a  negative  verdict.  The  possibility  is  now 
being  considered  by  Macmillans.  The  Togo  study  is  being  kept  in  hand  until  this  problem 
is  resolved. 

4.  Consultation  on  African  Independent  Church  Movements 

This  consultation  was  duly  held  at  Mindolo,  Kitwe,  last  September,  and  seems  gener¬ 
ally  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  great  success.  Of  the  thirty-five  participants,  twenty  were 
African,  and  these  included  leaders  from  a  few  of  the  independent  churches.  The  State¬ 
ment  drawn  up  by  the  consultation  was  printed  in  full  in  the  January  “Ecumenical  Review’’, 
and  an  interpretative  article  followed  in  the  April  “International  Review  of  Missions’’. 
A  Research  Pamphlet  which  will  include  several  of  the  papers  read  at  the  consultation,  a 
classification  chart,  and  a  bibliography  is  now  being  sent  to  the  printers. 

5.  Consultation  on  Church  Growth 

This  smaller  consultation  was  held  at  Iberville,  near  Montreal,  from  July  31 -August  2 
this  year.  The  eighteen  participants  included  some  conservative  evangelicals,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Donald  McGavran  and  Bishop  Pickett,  and  representatives  from  all  continents.  A  state¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up  which  will  be  remitted  to  DWME  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  various  kinds  of  publicity  for  the  findings  of  the  conference,  which  provided  a  useful 
ecumenical  encounter. 

6.  Publications 

The  two  Research  Pamphlets  “Islam  in  East  Africa”  by  Dr.  Trimingham  and  “The 
Layman  Abroad  in  the  Mission  of  the  Church”  by  Dr.  Loeffler  were  both  duly  published 
last  autumn.  The  new  series  of  Study  Pamphlets  is  now  commencing  with  the  publication 
this  August  of  “Christ’s  Preaching  —  and  Ours”  by  Michel  Philibert  and  “The  Relevance 
of  Trinitarian  Doctrine  for  Today’s  Mission”  by  Lesslie  Newbigin.  Satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  Edinburgh  House  Press,  London,  for  the  publication 
of  both  series  of  pamphlets. 

Several  Occasional  Papers  have  been  issued,  and  other  suitable  MSS  are  in  hand. 

7.  The  Document  “ An  Inescapable  Relation ” 

As  agreed  at  Paris,  this  Department  together  with  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evan¬ 
gelism  drew  up  a  joint  document,  which  included  the  points  made  by  our  Departmental 
Working  Committee,  and  was  duly  remitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Department  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  recently  held  at  Montreal. 


3.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society 

The  Division  of  Studies  Committee  reviewed  the  following  report  of  the  Department 
on  Church  and  Society  and  : 

—  commends  the  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  believing  that  the  proposed  plan 
for  the  preparatory  studies  for  the  1966  world  conference  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
action  of  the  Central  Committee  at  its  Paris  meeting  concerning  the  world  conference, 
and  that  the  proposed  studies  offer  a  creative  and  helpful  approach  to  the  total  prob¬ 
lem. 

—  suggests  that  the  Department  consider  that  the  tentative  title,  “God,  Man  and  Con¬ 
temporary  Society”  not  only  requires  a  consideration  of  Christian  ethics,  but  also 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  from  which  ethics  springs.  Modern  technological 
society  implies,  to  many,  a  deep  negative  influence  on  man’s  relation  to  God.  This 
fact  profoundly  affects  the  contemporary  understanding  and  concept  of  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life,  the  kind  of  spirituality  demanded  by  the  Gospel  in  technical  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  recognized  that  the  plans  for  the  Conference  treat  of  Christian  obedience 
in  terms  of  government,  economics,  and  changing  community  patterns.  Christian 
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obedience,  however,  goes  further  than  these  matters.  The  Conference  should  not 
and  indeed  cannot,  deal  with  all  aspects  of  Christian  obedience,  but  it  should  deal 
with  the  fact  that  the  new  technical  society  challenges  traditional  concepts  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  of  spirituality,  and  should  seek  to  explore  what  response  in  both  concept 
and  practice  should  be  made  to  this  challenge.  The  Committee  invites  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Church  and  Society  to  develop  its  plans  for  the  Conference  so  that  people 
may  be  helped  concerning  the  question,  “What  is  the  nature  of  the  life  demanded 
of  a  Christian  in  the  new  social  situation  ?” 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Paris,  1962,  after  approving  the  plan  for  a 
World  Conference  on  God,  Man  and  Contemporary  Society,  authorized  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  to  begin  preparations,  requesting  it  “to 
report  on  further  plans  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  1963  meeting.” 

Accordingly  the  Department  submits  its  report  to  the  Central  Committee. 

I.  Report  of  the  Enlarged  Working  Committee,  meeting  in  St.  Cergue,  Switzerland, 
June  20-26,  1963. 

II.  Summary  of  Four  Preparatory  Volumes  for  the  World  Conference. 

III.  Budget  for  the  World  Conference. 

I.  Report  on  Meeting  of  the  Enlarged  Working  Committee  on  Church  and  Society, 

St.  Cergue,  Switzerland,  June  20-26,  1963 

At  its  meeting  at  St.  Cergue  the  Working  Committee  gave  all  its  attention  to  plans  for 
the  1966  World  Conference.  For  this  purpose  the  Committee  invited  a  number  of  consul¬ 
tants  to  the  meeting,  including  theologians  and  laymen  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  Europe  and  North  America.  In  addition  representatives  of  all  the  major 
World  Council  agencies  and  divisions  shared  in  the  discussion.  Altogether  55  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  meetings. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas,  the  chairman  of  the  Department,  presided.  The  following  plans 
and  decisions  regarding  the  World  Conference  may  be  reported  : 

A.  Preparatory  Volumes  for  the  World  Conference 

Volume  I  —  Theology  in  Ecumenical  Social  Thinking. 

Volume  II  —  Responsible  Government  in  a  Revolutionary  Age 
Volume  III  —  Economic  Growth  and  Technology. 

Volume  IV  —  Persons  and  Communities  in  a  Changing  Society. 

For  each  volume  the  Working  Committee  appointed  an  editorial  convenor.  The  four 
convenors  are :  Volume  I  on  Theology,  Professor  J.  C.  Bennett ;  Volume  II  on  Respon¬ 
sible  Government,  Professor  Z.  K.  Matthews;  Volume  III  on  Economic  Growth,  Mr.  Denys 
Munby;  and  Volume  IV  on  Persons  and  Communities,  Professor  E.  de  Vries. 

These  convenors  together  with  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas,  the  chairman  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Alan  Booth,  representing  the  CCIA  and  Mr.  Paul  Abrecht  and  Professor  Mauricio 
Lopez,  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  will  constitute  the  responsible 
editorial  committee  for  the  preparation  of  the  volumes  and  will  function  in  this  capacity 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee. 

The  writers  selected  for  each  volume  will  constitute  an  editorial  group  chaired  by  the 
convenor.  The  Working  Committee  recommends  that  these  editorial  groups  meet  together 
in  early  September,  1964,  to  revise  drafts  of  chapters  and  prepare  the  manuscripts  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

B.  Related  Reports  on  Specific  Problems 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  the  Working  Committee  agreed  that  in  addition 
to  the  preparatory  volumes,  four  related  reports  or  special  studies  on  specific  problems 
should  be  prepared  by  appropriate  divisions  or  departments  of  the  World  Council  in  the 
context  of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  conference.  These  are  : 

1.  The  Struggle  for  World  Community  and  Its  Implications  for  Social  Ethics  (referred 
to  the  CCIA). 
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2.  The  Future  of  Christian  Social  Institutions  in  a  Welfare  Society  (referred  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Division  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism). 

3.  Youth  in  the  Struggle  for  Personal  and  Social  Fulfilment  (referred  to  the  Youth 
Department). 

4.  Sex,  Marriage  and  Family  in  Contemporary  Society  (referred  to  the  Department  on 
Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society). 

The  respective  agencies  have  been  informed  of  these  proposals  and  have  been  requested 
to  report  on  their  plans  to  the  Church  and  Society  staff  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  summer 
meetings. 

C.  Theme ,  Date  and  Place  of  the  1966  World  Conference 

The  Working  Committee  decided  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  title  for  the  World 
Conference  at  this  stage  but  to  continue  using  the  present  title  (God,  Man  and  Contempo¬ 
rary  Society)  until  next  summer  when  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  discuss  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  programme  in  detail. 

The  Working  Committee  agreed  that  July  1966  would  be  the  best  time  for  the  World 
Conference,  especially  in  view  of  the  probable  date  of  the  Fourth  WCC  Assembly. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  World  Conference  should  be  held  in  some  western  country. 
Several  possibilities  were  suggested.  The  officers  of  the  Working  Committee  were  given 
power  to  formulate  a  proposal  regarding  the  exact  date  and  place  for  the  World  Conference 
and  to  present  this  to  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  in  1964. 

D.  Preparatory  Study  in  the  Churches 

The  Working  Committee  envisages  that  the  preparatory  volumes  and  the  related  reports 
will  provide  basic  study  material  not  only  for  the  participants  in  the  World  Conference  but 
for  many  interested  churches,  groups  and  individuals.  To  help  elicit  interest  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  participation  of  local  churches  in  discussion  prior  to  the  Conference  the  staff  will 
prepare  a  study  pamphlet  for  wide  distribution. 

E.  Discussion  of  Roman  Catholic  Social  Encyclicals 

In  two  sessions  the  Working  Committee  discussed  recent  Roman  Catholic  social  think¬ 
ing  as  presented  in  the  two  social  encyclicals,  Mater  et  Magistra  and  Pacem  in  Terris.  The 
Committee  agreed  that  the  World  Conference  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  compar¬ 
ative  Study  of  Roman  Catholic  and  World  Council  social  thinking. 

II.  Summary  of  the  Working  Committee  Recommendations  Regarding  the  Theme 
and  Scope  of  the  Preparatory  Volumes  for  the  World  Conference 

As  already  indicated,  the  Working  Committee  authorized  the  preparation  of  four  study 
volumes  for  the  World  Conference  : 

Volume  I  —  Theology  in  Ecumenical  Social  Ethics. 

Volume  II  —  Responsible  Government  in  a  Revolutionary  Age. 

Volume  III  —  Economic  Growth  and  Technology. 

Volume  IV  —  Persons  and  Community  in  Changing  Societies. 

The  plans  for  Volumes  I,  II,  and  III  were  generally  accepted  by  the  Working  Committee ; 
the  prospectus  for  Volume  IV  is  being  substantially  revised.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  reports  prepared  by  the  Working  Committee  for  each  volume ;  the  full  reports 
for  Volumes  I-III  are  available  on  request. 

«r 

A.  Summary  of  Volume  I —  Theology  in  Ecumenical  Social  Ethics 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  explicit  and  implicit  theological 
ideas  and  assumptions  of  World  Council  social  thinking.  This  will  be  done  in  the  light  of 
various  criticisms  especially  from  those  church  traditions  or  schools  of  theological  thought 
which,  for  various  reasons,  have  not  previously  been  well  represented  in  World  Council 
thinking.  This  volume  is  therefore  not  intended  to  provide  a  theological  basis  for  all  the 
discussions  in  the  1966  World  Conference,  though  it  should  have  great  influence  on  them. 
The  volume  will  not  be  the  work  of  theologians  exclusively  but  will  involve  social  scientists 
and  other  social  sciences  in  the  making  of  Christian  social  judgements. 
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In  considering  the  issue  in  this  area  the  Working  Committee  noted  that  certain  theological 
questions  are  “recurring  constantly”  in  the  ecumenical  debate  about  social  ethics  and  eight 
of  these  questions  are  indicated  for  the  guidance  of  writers  for  this  volume. 

1 .  What  is  the  theological  significance  of  the  fact  that  Christians  with  differing  theologies 
can  frequently  agree  among  themselves  and  with  non-Christians  on  specific  issues  and 
objectives  of  social  action  ? 

2.  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  social  ethics  and  how  is  it  expressed  ? 

3.  In  what  sense  is  God  at  work  in  contemporary  history? 

4.  Is  our  understanding  of  the  secular  forces  of  society  so  related  to  our  obedience  to  God 
that  technical  competence  is  part  of  obedience  ? 

5.  Must  love  make  use  of  universal  moral  laws  or  principles  binding  on  all  Christians,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  translated  into  ethical  decision  ?  How  does  the  Christian  translate 
love  into  ethical  decision  on  concrete  situations  ?  How  far  is  the  situation  determinative  ? 

6.  What  are  the  limits  of  ethical  pluralism  in  the  Christian  community? 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  conversion  to  the  transformation  of  society? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  of  ultimate  Christian  hope  to  the  transformation  of  society? 

The  volume  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  with  the  following  chapters  : 

Part  I  —  Theology  in  Recent  Ecumenical  Social  Thought 
Chapters  : 

1.  Theological  Bases  for  Social  Thought  in  WCC  Assembly  Reports,  1948-1961. 

2.  Criticism  of  the  Theological  Bases  for  Social  Thought  in  WCC  Assembly  Reports,  1948- 
1963. 


Part  II  —  Enlarging  the  Conversation  :  Some  Trends  in  Christian  Social  Thought 

(Personal  statements  on  the  theological  basis  for  Christian  social  thought  and  action 
from  different  perspectives.) 

Chapters  : 

3.  By  a  Russian  Orthodox. 

4.  By  a  post-Bultmannian  Existentialist. 

5.  By  a  Conservative  Evangelical. 

6.  By  a  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  From  a  situation  of  Latin  American  Revolutionary  Social  Change. 

8.  From  a  situation  where  the  Church  is  surrounded  by  another  majority  religion. 

9.  From  the  situation  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Prague. 

10.  From  the  situation  of  Congregations  in  the  DDR. 

11.  From  the  situation  of  transition  from  colonialism  to  nationhood  (Africa). 

12.  From  a  situation  of  affluence  where  problems  of  primary  social  change  are  not  burning 
issues. 


Part  III  —  Looking  Ahead  in  Christian  Social  Thinking 

Section  A.  From  the  Perspective  of  Theology  (by  individuals  from  within  some  of  the 
major  theological  traditions). 

Chapters  : 

13.  Orthodox. 

14.  Lutheran. 

15.  Anglican. 

16.  Reformed  —  Free  Church. 


Section  B.  From  the  Perspective  of  the  Social  Sciences. 


Chapters  : 


Two  statements  by  social  scientists  on  the  problem  of  Theology 


and  Social  Science. 
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'I  Three  statements  by  social  scientists  on  the  new  issues  for  Christian  social  thought  raised 
2j‘l  by  the  power  of  science  to  transform  and  control  both  human  persons  and  society. 

B.  Summary  of  Volume  II —  Responsible  Government  in  a  Revolutionary  Age 

The  concern  of  this  book  is  with  the  Christian  choices  in  view  of  changing  political 
theories  and  systems,  especially  those  resulting  from  the  development  of  new  nations,  the 
challenge  to  national  sovereignty  in  international  and  regional  life,  and  the  expanding  r61e 
of  government  and  the  need  for  new  checks  on  the  power  of  the  state.  The  aim  is  to  clarify 
Christian  thinking  on  responsibilities  in  political  life  in  circumstances  “in  which  old  moral 
and  political  positions  have  lost  their  meaning.” 

This  volume  is  divided  into  six  parts  : 


Part  One  —  The  Necessity  for  World  Peace 

Three  Chapters  will  present  the  different  Christian  views  on  : 

a)  Between  Peace  and  War  —  the  cold  war  and  its  repercussions. 

b )  From  Co-existence  to  Co-operation  —  Co-existence  as  the  means  of  maintaining 
peace  in  an  unstable  situation. 

c)  Towards  a  World  Order  —  Are  there  common  values,  etc.  ? 

Chapters  : 

1.  Viewpoint  of  Christians  in  the  West. 

2.  Viewpoint  of  Christians  in  Socialist  Countries. 

3.  Viewpoint  of  Christians  in  the  new  nations. 


Part  Two  —  The  Revolutionary  Character  of  Present-Day  Society 
Chapters  : 

1.  The  aftermath  of  colonialism  and  the  social  revolution  of  the  new  nations. 

2.  The  areas  of  continuing  social  revolution  (Latin  America). 

3.  The  changing  situation  in  the  Soviet  and  East-European  areas. 

4.  The  changing  political  pattern  in  “Western”  society  (both  Western  Europe  and  North 
America) . 


Part  Three  —  Ecumenical  Political  Thinking 

(Development  of  Ecumenical  thought  about  Responsible  Citizenship ;  Amsterdam, 
Evanston,  New  Delhi,  Salonica,  etc.) 


Part  Four  —  The  Growth  of  Government  Responsibility 
Chapters  : 

1 .  The  tendency  to  centralization  of  power  and  control  both  in  government  and  in  corporate 
life  generally. 

2.  The  emphasis  on  human  welfare,  education  and  social  security  as  fundamental  respon¬ 
sibility  of  modern  government. 

3.  The  growing  integration  between  the  national  and  international  order  and  the  increasing 

exercise  of  authority  over  man  by  international  and  supra-national  agencies. 


Part  Five  —  The  Powers  of  Government  and  the  Claims  of  Human  Freedom 
(One  or  more  chapters  on  the  following  topics) 

1.  The  limits  of  government  authority  in  the  light  of  Christian  doctrine. 

2.  Human  rights  and  human  freedom. 

3.  The  relevance  of  traditional  methods  and  devices  of  preserving  human  freedom. 

4.  The  need  for  dynamic  government  in  new  nations. 
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Part  Six  —  The  Nation  State  :  An  Ultimate  Goal  or  a  Stage  in  Political  Development  ? 
(One  or  more  chapters  on  the  following  topics) 

1.  The  task  of  nation  building. 

2.  Regional  cooperation  and  federalism. 

3.  The  place  of  regional  institutions  and  organizations  in  the  development  of  world  order. 

4.  The  place  and  validity  of  national,  cultural,  religious,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  and  minor¬ 
ity  groups  in  the  coming  integrated  world  community. 

Part  Seven  —  The  Church  and  the  Christian  Citizen  in  a  Secular  World 
(One  or  more  chapters  on  the  following  topics) 

1.  Christian  ethics  in  relation  to  particular  forms  of  governments. 

2.  The  meaning  of  loyalty  in  various  political  situations  (the  role  of  criticism,  opposition, 
resistance,  conscientious  objection). 

3.  The  prophetic  role  of  the  Church  and  the  different  forms  of  its  exercise  in  various  con¬ 
ditions. 

C.  Volume  III —  Economic  Growth  and  Technology 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  express  our  concern  as  Christians  with  two  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  world  today,  the  passion  for  economic  development  and  the  ever  growing 
control  of  men  over  their  material,  human  and  social  environment.  Economic  growth  has 
become  a  Christian  concern  because  it  is  a  means  to  overcome  involuntary  mass  poverty  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  brings  social  changes  with  a  great  variety  of  consequences  for  human 
beings.  There  is  today  a  need  to  examine  the  nature  of  economic  growth  and  its  consequences 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Christian  view  of  God  and  man. 

Related  to  the  questions  of  economic  growth  is  the  increasing  power  of  man  to  control  his 
environment  through  science  and  technology.  How  shall  Christians  regard  those  new  powers 
to  influence  and  change  men’s  lives  ?  Both  the  creative  possibilities  and  the  dangers  are  a 
Christian  concern. 

These  questions  raise  other  issues  which  will  be  included  in  this  volume  :  the  question  of 
power  in  the  economic  order,  the  r61e  of  the  state  in  economic  planning,  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  countries,  etc.  All  these  and  other  questions  follow  from  our  main  concerns 
and  have  to  be  looked  at  concretely  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
view  of  man  as  a  creature  with  creative  powers  of  his  own. 

This  volume  will  therefore  be  divided  into  four  parts  with  the  following  chapters  : 

Part  I  —  Economic  Growth 
Chapters  : 

1.  The  Dynamics  of  Economic  Growth. 

2.  Problems  of  Economic  Growth  in  Developing  Societies. 

3.  Problems  of  Economic  Growth  in  Industrialized  Western  Societies. 

4.  Problems  of  Economic  Growth  in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Countries. 

5.  Christian  Evaluation  (including  assessment  of  previous  ecumenical  thinking  on  the 
Responsible  Society  in  economic  life). 

Part  II  —  Man's  Control  of  His  Environment 
Chapters  : 

1.  New  Possibilities. 

2.  The  Impact  of  Science  and  Technology  on  Man  in  Society. 

3.  Christian  Evaluation. 

Part  III  —  Economic  Power  Within  the  State 

(Ethical  issues  in  the  use  and  control  of  power  in  different  societies). 

Chapters  : 

1.  In  Developing  Societies. 

2.  In  Industrialized  Western  States. 

3.  In  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Countries. 

4.  Christian  Evaluation. 
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Part  IV  —  Economic  Power  and  the  Relation  Between  States 
Chapters  : 

1.  World  Economic  Planning  (the  conditions  of  world  economic  growth). 

2.  A  Latin  American  View  (of  the  problems  of  economic  dependence  and  independence, 
international  cooperation  and  world  economic  planning). 

3.  An  African  View. 

4.  An  Asian  View. 

D.  Volume  IV — Persons  and  Community  in  a  Changing  Society 

While  the  detailed  plan  for  this  volume  is  still  not  complete  the  general  purpose  is  fairly 
clear.  In  the  course  of  social  and  political  change  the  old  patterns  of  community  are  break¬ 
ing  down.  Yet  man  without  community  is  reduced  to  something  less  than  a  person.  What 
is  the  role  and  function  of  the  Church  and  of  groups  of  Christians  in  the  development  of 
forms  of  community  ?  How  shall  Christians  make  use  of  the  insights  of  social  and  behav- 
iourial  sciences  in  their  thinking  about  patterns  of  community  ? 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  inevitably  involves  Christians  in  discussions  among 
themselves  and  also  with  non-Christians.  Throughout  the  volume  a  great  variety  of  human 
communities  will  be  considered  :  old  and  new  ;  some  disintegrating,  others  newly  coming 
to  being  ;  some  organic,  others  organized  ;  some  based  on  biological  relations,  others  formed 
by  human  devices  ;  some  small  and  simple,  others  world-wide  in  size  with  complex  institu¬ 
tional  structures.  Each  will  be  subjected  to  theological  and  scientific  analysis  as  to  their 
nature  and  function,  what  sort  of  change  it  is  undergoing  in  our  age,  how  such  change  is 
affecting  man  within  and  outside  it  and  on  the  basis  of  such  analysis  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  mission  of  Christians  and  the  Church  today. 

Some  of  the  issues  to  be  considered  are  :  the  family  as  the  irreducible  unit  of  human 
community,  the  changing  pattern  of  family  relations  and  the  changing  functions  of  the 
family  in  society  ;  the  problem  of  groups  in  communities,  and  the  tendency  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  group  to  become  a  closed  community  with  consequent  development  of  inter-group 
tensions  ;  the  preparation  of  people  for  community  living  in  a  changing  society  ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  community  and  the  search  for  a  common  ethos  ;  the  search  for  unity  within 
religious  and  cultural  pluralism. 

All  these  topics  pose  a  large  number  of  issues  on  which  there  is  as  yet  very  little  common 
Christian  thinking. 

III.  Estimated  Budget  for  the  World  Conference 

The  estimate  of  costs  for  the  World  Conference  is  as  follows  : 

A.  Expenses  of  preparatory  three-year  study  process  (including  preparatory 


meetings,  extra  staff,  and  secretarial  expenses) .  $  70,000 

B.  Expenses  of  World  Conference  in  1966  .  $100,000 

C.  Unforeseen  and  other  contingencies  .  $  5,000 


Total  funds  required  $175,000 

4.  Report  of  the  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty 

The  Committee  of  the  Dwision  of  Studies  has  reviewed  the  following  report  and  com¬ 
mends  it  to  the  Central  Committee,  noting  that  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Secretariat,  and  that  this  is  therefore  a  staff  report : 

PROGRESS  REPORT 
(August  1962 -August  1963) 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  at  its  Paris  Meeting,  August 
1962,  approved  the  plans  submitted  by  the  Working  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty  within 
the  framework  of  the  actions  and  budget  adopted  by  the  Third  Assembly.  (See  Minutes 
and  Reports  of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee ,  Paris,  France,  August  7-16, 
1962,  pp.  143-144). 
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A.  Publications 

(1)  The  larger  booklet  on  the  main  issues  concerning  religious  liberty  has  already  been 
published  in  two  English  editions  ;  by  SCM  Press,  London,  and  Association  Press, 
New  York.  (“The  Basis  of  Religious  Liberty,”  by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz. 
182  pp.  12s  6d.  ;  S3. 75).  It  is  expected  that  German,  French  and  Spanish  editions 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

(2)  The  smaller  booklet  for  more  popular  use  has  not  yet  been  published.  After  con¬ 
sultation  with  many  specialists  and  advisers,  it  was  felt  that  such  a  popular  booklet 
could  be  better  produced  after  the  studies  and  discussions  which  will  follow  the 
publication  of  the  larger  booklet. 

B.  Programme  of  Scholarly  Studies 

(1)  Encouragement  to  biblical  and  other  scholars  to  prepare  papers  on  problems  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  As  a  preparation  for  the  European  and  American  Consultations  held 
this  year,  various  scholars  produced  short  but  substantial  studies  on  the  following 
main  topics  : 

“Religious  Liberty  or  Religious  Tolerance  ?”  by  Niels  S.  Soe. 

“The  Challenge  to  Religious  Liberty  of  the  Major  Ideologies  of  Our  Time,”  by 
A.  F.  Shishkin. 

“Religious  Liberty  :  The  Buddhist  Idea  of  Tolerance,”  by  Leon  Howell. 
“Religious  Liberty  Under  Communism,”  by  Paul  B.  Anderson. 

“An  Analysis  of  the  Present  Situation  in  the  World  concerning  Religious  Liberty,” 
by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz. 

“The  Significance  of  the  New  Ecumenical  Situation  for  Religious  Liberty,”  by 
W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

“Religious  Liberty  and  Ecumenical  Responsibility,”  by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz. 

(2)  Organization  and  promotion  of  regional  consultations  of  scholars.  Two  consultations 
of  this  kind  took  place  this  year  :  the  European  Consultation  (Bossey,  June  7-9,  1963) 
and  the  North  American  Consultation  (Rochester,  August  20-24,  1963).  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion  held,  both  Consultations  produced  working  papers,  which 
will  be  useful  for  the  subsequent  consultations  to  be  held  later. 

(3)  Encouragement  of  area  studies.  The  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty  wrote  to  all 
regional  Federations  and  Councils  in  relationship  with  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  asking  for  help  in  this  respect.  It  was  particularly  desired  that,  for  each  area, 
a  Permanent  Correspondent  of  the  said  Secretariat  be  appointed,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  such  area  studies.  Until  now,  such  Permanent  Correspondents  have 
been  designated  in  the  following  countries  : 

Australia,  Burundi,  Ceylon,  Congo,  Dominican  Republic,  England,  France,  West 
Germany,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Italy,  Malaya,  Lebanon,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nigeria,  Nyasaland,  Portugal,  Rwanda,  Spain,  Sweden,  USA  and  USSR. 

As  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  regional  consultations,  we  expect  that  various  study 
groups  in  larger  areas  will  be  constituted. 

C.  Exchange  of  Information 

(1)  Collection  and  verification  of  reports.  News-items  on  religious  liberty  are  being  sent 
regularly  by  the  new  Permanent  Correspondents,  and  the  accuracy  of  them  checked. 
It  is  to  be  hoed  that  the  National  Councils  and  Federations  which  have  not  yet 
appointed  their  Permanent  Correspondents  do  so  soon,  in  order  that  the  whole 
system  for  the  exchange  of  information  may  be  perfected. 

(2)  Circulation  of  draft  materials  of  information.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Secretariat 
on  Religious  Liberty,  in  cooperation  with  the  Information  Department,  should 
produce  a  news-letter  on  Religious  Liberty  twice  a  year,  in  principle  in  June  and 
December. 

(3)  Wider  participation  by  the  Secretary  in  national  and  regional  conferences.  During 
the  last  months  the  Secretary  participated  in  and  gave  his  personal  contribution 
to  the  following  gatherings  on  matters  of  religious  liberty  : 

February  5-12,  1963:  Germany:  Consultations  in  Berlin. 

February  12-14,  1963:  Germany:  Herrenalb  ;  Oekumenische  Arbeitstagung. 
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March  25,  1963  : 
April  16-17,  1963  : 

April  22-24,  1963  : 

April  24-26,  1963  : 

May  2,  1963  : 

June  7-9,  1963  : 

August  20-24,  1963  : 


Switzerland  :  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Riischlikon- 
Ziirich  ;  Conference  on  Church  and  State. 

USA  :  Washington  D.C.  ;  National  Council  of  the  Chur¬ 
ches  of  Christ  in  the  USA,  Department  of  Religious  Liberty, 
General  Committee  Meeting. 

USA :  Buck  Hill  Falls ;  North  American  Consultation 
on  Faith  and  Order. 

USA  :  Buck  Hill  Falls ;  US  Conference  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

USA:  New  York;  Consultation  with  Roman  Catholics. 

Switzerland  :  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey ;  European  Con¬ 
sultation  on  Religious  Liberty. 

USA  :  Rochester,  N.Y.  ;  North  American  Consultation  on 
Religious  Liberty. 


Concerning  the  projects  for  the  near  future,  the  Committee,  at  its  Paris  Meeting,  August 
1962,  decided  to  hold  in  1964  an  enlarged  meeting  of  the  Committee  with  a  world-wide 
participation  of  consultants  and  advisers.  This  1964  meeting,  as  a  result  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tions  held  this  year,  and  of  the  consequent  studies,  will  probably  be  able  to  produce  a 
substantial  document  on  “The  Nature  and  Basis  of  Religious  Liberty  as  Understood  by 
Christians,’’  which  could  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  in  January  1965.  Nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  decided  concerning  place  and  time  of  this  meeting  ;  but  it  will  probably 
take  place  in  close  relation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  July  1964. 

Continuing  the  programme  of  the  regional  consultations,  others  similar  to  the  European 
and  North  American  Consultations  are  planned  for  the  near  future  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 


5.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism 

The  Division  of  Studies  Committee  reviewed  the  following  report  of  the  Department 
on  Studies  in  Evangelism,  and  : 

(a)  commends  the  report  to  the  Central  Committee; 

(b)  recognizes  that  the  Department,  in  launching  the  study  on  “The  Missionary  Structure 
of  the  Congregation,”  created  an  ecumenical  discussion  by  raising  sharp  questions  concern¬ 
ing  existing  concepts  and  practice  of  evangelism.  The  Committee  commends  both  the  con¬ 
tent  and  form  in  which  they  have  been  put,  and  expresses  its  conviction  that  the  present 
efforts  of  the  Department  should  be  continued  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  discussion  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  as  broad  an  ecumenical  frame  of  reference  as  possible  ; 

(c)  recognizes  that  as  this  study  progresses,  new  fields  of  enquiry  —  e.g.  sociology  and 
economics  —  must  be  entered  as  bearing  upon  the  main  problems  of  the  study.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  urges  that,  in  the  interests  of  a  good  use  of  resources,  the  experience  and  contacts 
of  other  Departments  be  used  as  fully  as  possible  in  these  and  other  fields  which  may  be 
entered.  The  Committee  further  urges  that,  in  respect  of  these  and  related  fields  of  enquiry, 
the  methodology  employed  by  other  Departments  be  examined  and  used  if  found  suitable 
to  the  subject  and  procedures  of  this  study.  It  is  also  clear  to  the  Committee  that  the  study 
is  important  for  the  work  of  other  Departments,  and  that  ways  should  be  specially  sought 
to  provide  appropriate  correlation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

1)  “ The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation ” 
a)  Procedure 

At  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  a  long-range  study  on  “The 
Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation.”  The  discussion  began  in  June  1962  with  a  small 
consultation  in  Bossey.  Since  this  initial  Bossey  meeting,  the  following  steps  have  been 
taken. 
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(i)  A  North  American  Preparatory  Group  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Drs. 
Morikawa,  Spike  and  Wieser.  This  group  met  in  the  New  York  area  in  October  1962  and 
April  1963.  Its  task  was  to  prepare  a  North  American  Consultation  on  “The  Churches  in 
Mission,”  to  be  held  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  September  1963.  The  North  American 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  been  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  this  consultation.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  present  the  question  of  structures  for  missionary 
congregations  to  a  larger  church  public.  Main  themes  to  be  discussed  include  :  Evangelism 
in  Ecumenical  Perspectives  ;  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Missionary  Action  ;  The  Cost  of 
Missionary  Action  ;  The  Christian  in  the  Structures  of  Modern  Society  ;  Pressing  Economic 
Questions  in  Modern  Society  ;  The  Churches  and  Mission  ;  and  Renewal. 

( ii )  A  Western  European  Working  Group  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Profes¬ 
sors  Hoekendijk  and  Casalis  and  Pastor  Simpfendoerfer.  The  first  meeting  of  this  group 
took  place  at  Bossey  in  February  1963. 

(iii)  An  Eastern  German  Working  Group  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Pastors 
Hamel,  Krusche  and  Althausen.  This  group  began  its  work  at  a  meeting  in  Berlin  in  May 
1963. 

(iv)  The  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  has  accepted  the  study  as  one  of  its  own  study 
projects.  The  study  will  serve  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  and  the  follow-up  of  the  EACC 
Assembly  in  February  1964. 

(v)  A  Latin  American  Woiking  Group  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Emilio  Castro  has 
been  organized  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  After  a  preparatory  meeting  the  group  has 
met  in  July  1963. 

(vi)  The  European  Correspondents  of  the  World  Council’s  Youth  Department  have 
decided  to  concentrate  on  the  study  in  the  coming  years  and  to  present  it  to  youth  groups 
in  their  areas. 

( vii )  A  series  of  academies,  lay  training  institutes,  pastors’  conferences  and  church 
groups  have  taken  the  study  into  their  own  programmes. 


b )  Theological  Emphasis 

One  of  the  obvious  presuppositions  in  this  study  is  that  it  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  an 
attempt  merely  to  suggest  certain  adaptations  of  the  congregational  structure  to  changing 
social  structures.  It  has  been  seen  clearly  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  that  the 
task  is  not  to  “adapt”  but  rather  to  ask  afresh,  in  terms  of  biblical,  church  historical  and 
theological  study,  about  the  r61e  of  the  congregation  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 
Consequently,  the  first  steps  in  the  study  were  in  the  fields  of  Christology,  eschatology, 
ecclesiology,  missiology,  and  from  a  theological  point  of  view  —  in  the  field  of  sociology. 
As  one  of  the  main  problems  appeared  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  task  of  the 
congregation  and  its  structure  in  the  light  of  the  observation  that  there  exists  apparently  a 
deep  uncertainty  about  the  task  of  the  Church  especially  in  a  situation  of  perplexing  religious 
and  social  changes.  Working  Groups  which  discovered  these  deeper  problems  decided  to 
discuss  them  thoroughly  prior  to  any  search  for  immediate  practical  results.  Other  groups 
which  did  not  feel  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  theological  re-assessment  have  begun  to 
formulate  first  recommendations  for  study  as  well  as  for  action. 

2)  Publications 

a)  CONCEPT  —  Papers  from  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  has  published  three  regular  issues  of  CONCEPT 
in  English,  one  issue  in  German  and  French  respectively  and  four  special  issues  for 
members  of  Working  Groups.  Two  issues  of  the  previous  year  had  to  be  reprinted. 

b)  A  Monthly  Letter  about  Evangelism 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  the 
Department  has  agreed  to  carry  responsibility  for  publishing  “A  Monthly  Letter 
about  Evangelism.”  This  publication  appears  nine  times  a  year  in  English,  German 
and  French.  One  issue  was  published  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  Occasionally 
special  demands  require  reprinting  of  certain  issues.  Frequently  it  is  republished 
in  Christian  magazines. 
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c)  A  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Work  of  Evangelism 

In  response  to  continuing  demand  for  this  booklet,  the  Department  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  English  text.  A  new,  and  linguistically  improved,  German  text,  en¬ 
titled  “Salz  der  Erde  —  Eine  theologische  Besinnung  iiber  die  Evangelisation,”  was 
also  issued. 

3)  “  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism ” 

The  Rev.  Gerrit  Wolfensberger  took  up  his  position  in  November  1962  as  Study  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  United  Bible  Societies  with  particular  responsibility  for  the  study  on  “The  Use 
of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism.”  This  study  is  a  joint  project  of  the  United  Bible  Societies 
and  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism.  An  introduction  into  this  study  has  been 
drafted  and  the  joint  WCC-UBS  committee  on  the  study  has  met  in  Rochester  to  discuss 
further  steps. 


6.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  has  received  the  following  report,  and  com¬ 
mends  it  to  the  Central  Committee  : 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  chief  Faith  and  Order  Report  at  this  year’s 
Central  Committee  is,  of  course,  the  Report  on  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  from  12-26  July,  1963.  The  following  supplementary 
comments  on  the  work  of  the  year  1962/63  do  not  deal  directly  with  that  Conference,* 
though  there  is  almost  no  activity  of  the  Department  which  has  not  been  connected 
with  it.  The  comments  aie  based  upon  an  extensive  Staff  Report,  covering  the  period  since 
St.  Andrews  1960  and  presented  by  Dr.  Paul  Minear  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
at  Montreal. 

1.  Staff 

Dr.  Minear  completed  his  two  years  of  service  as  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  at  the 
end  of  the  Montreal  Conference  and  has  returned  to  his  teaching  work  as  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School.  Mr.  Rodger  has  continued  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  |Dr.  Vischer  as  Research  Secretary,  of  the  Department.  The  Rev.  M.  B. 
Handspicker,  a  minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  teaching  at  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  School,  has  been  appointed  as  a  further  Secretary  and  will  take  up 
his  duties  in  September,  1963. 

2.  Theological  Commissions 

The  four  Theological  Commissions  working  since  the  Lund  Conference  of  1952  under 
the  auspices  of  Faith  and  Order  —  on  Christ  and  the  Church,  Tradition  and  Traditions, 
Worship,  and  Institutionalism  —  completed  their  work  and  were  discharged.  Their  reports 
were  presented  to  the  Montreal  Conference  in  the  three  official  languages  of  the  WCC  and 
provided  the  main  material  for  study  there.  The  four  reports  were  bound  together  in  a 
single  volume  in  English  and  published  (by  SCM  Press  and  Augsburg  Publishing  House) 
under  the  title  of  “Faith  and  Order  Findings.”  It  is  regretted  that  owing  to  the  haste  re¬ 
quired  by  production  in  time  for  Montreal  the  presentation  in  this  volume  should  be  some¬ 
what  bald  and  inadequate.  The  reports  themselves  contain  valuable  material  for  ecume¬ 
nical  study  and  working  out  in  the  years  which  follow. 

3.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

For  1963  we  prepared  a  series  of  Bible  studies  called  “He  Is  Our  Peace”  for  use  in  local 
groups  in  connection  with  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  the  World  Conference.  The  booklet  has 
appeared  in  four  languages  with  a  total  of  more  than  12,000  copies.  The  use  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  and  to  encourage  similar  ventures  in  later  years. 

The  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  continues  to  grow  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  The 
leaflet  for  1964  on  the  theme  “The  Great  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep”  has  been  written  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Abb6  Michalon  (of  Lyon,  France)  and  is  now  being  translated  into  many 


*  A  Report  on  the  Montreal  Conference  is  contained  in  Appendix  IX. 
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languages.  With  growing  observance  of  this  week,  along  with  the  possible  addition  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  World  Communion  Sunday  (cf.  Paris  Minutes),  there  is  a  corresponding 
call  for  greater  attention  and  time  from  the  staff. 

4.  Historical  Work 

We  are  much  indebted  to  two  members  of  our  Working  Committee,  Dr.  J.  E.  Skoglund 
of  this  Divinity  School  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Nelson  of  Oberlin,  who  have  provided  a  much-needed 
brief  history  of  our  movement,  entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Faith  and  Order.”  This  is  published 
by  the  Interseminary  Movement  in  the  USA  and  is  now  available  at  a  low  price. 

We  also  hail  the  appearance  of  “A  Documentary  History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Move¬ 
ment,  1927-1961,”  containing  (either  whole  or  in  long  excerpts)  the  major  documents  of 
the  first  three  world  conferences,  the  main  findings  on  Faith  and  Order  issues  at  the  three 
WCC  assemblies,  and  other  strategic  materials.  This  collection  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Lukas 
Vischer,  and  has  been  published  with  great  expedition  by  the  Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  USA. 

Our  honorary  archivists,  Drs.  A.  T.  De  Groot  and  Floyd  Tomkins,  have  continued 
their  valuable  work  on  Faith  and  Order  papers  and  records,  including  the  letters  of  Robert 
H.  Gardiner,  and  have  made  these  available  in  microfilm. 

5 .  Regional  Studies 

The  staff  have  been  in  touch  with  a  considerable  number  (up  to  70)  groups  and  individuals 
engaged  in  Faith  and  Order  studies  across  the  world,  particularly  but  not  solely  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preparations  for  the  Montreal  Conference.  Asia  has  been  especially  produc¬ 
tive  in  this  respect,  contributions  having  been  received  from  groups  in  Japan,  Taiwan, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippines.  In  the  USA,  in  addition  to  local  groups,  two  regions 
(Pacific  North-West  and  Southern  California)  and  three  state  Councils  (Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio)  have  conducted  successful  Faith  and  Order  Conferences.  In  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  the  United  Kingdom  plans  go  forward  for  large-scale  national  conferences  in 
1964.  In  all  these  cases  documents  have  been  sent  to  us,  or  our  personal  participation  has 
been  invited,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  such  regional  work  has  been  most  encouraging. 

6.  Inter  confessional  Dialogues 

In  August  1962,  ten  representatives  of  Faith  and  Order  visited  the  USSR  for  extended 
discussions  with  theologians  of  the  Russian  churches.  At  Paris  was  held  the  first  meeting 
of  a  Patristic  Study  Group,  which  outlined  a  programme  of  work  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  Department,  in  collaboration  with  the  LWF  and  the  WPA  has  revived  the  consul¬ 
tation  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians  of  European  churches,  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  series  of  such  meetings  with  official  representatives  from  the  churches. 
Similar  consultations  are  under  way  in  North  America. 

The  staff  has  met  with  leaders  of  the  European  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  useful  cri¬ 
tiques  of  the  preparatory  Reports  for  the  Montreal  Conference  were  received  from  Conser¬ 
vative  Evangelical  groups,  as  well  as  from  Roman  Catholic  groups,  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 

In  March  1963  a  meeting  which  may  perhaps  be  called  “historical”  was  held  at  Bossey, 
between  representatives  of  Faith  and  Order  and  15  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  The  presence 
of  Dr.  Vischer  as  an  official  observer  of  the  WCC  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  close  contact  with  developments  in  Rome,  where  at  least  ten  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  have  also  been  observers,  representing  other  bodies. 

7.  Church  Union  Negotiations 

The  staff  have  continued,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  Church  union  negotiations  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Interest  has  centred  particu¬ 
larly  on  North  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  ;  on  West  Africa  (Nigeria  and  Ghana) ;  on  the 
United  Kingdom  (Anglican-Methodist  proposals,  scheme  for  “the  four  denominations”  in 
Wales) ;  on  Australia  ;  and  on  the  USA  (seven-way  conversations  arising  out  of  the  “Blake- 
Pike  proposals”).  At  the  request  of  the  negotiating  committee  of  five  churches  in  East  Africa, 
Faith  and  Order  sent  two  consultants  to  meetings  :  Principal  Chandran  in  1962,  Mr.  Rodger 
in  1963.  It  is  hoped  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (summer,  1964) 
to  have  a  more  extended  discussion  of  Church  union  questions  than  was  possible  at  the  last 
consultation  of  this  kind,  at  New  Delhi  in  1961. 
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8.  Co-operation  with  other  WCC  Departments 

In  preparation  for  Montreal,  much  co-operation  was  sought  and  obtained  from  other 
Departments.  It  is  probable  that  never  before  in  World  Council  history  have  so  many  de¬ 
partments  been  directly  involved  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Main  contributions  have 
been  as  follows  : 

—  Laity  Department :  Bulletin  15,  concerning  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

—  Department  of  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women  :  study  of  the  ministry  and  ordi¬ 
nation  of  women. 

—  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  :  study  of  new  patterns  of  the  ministry, 
including  the  pamphlet  “A  Tent-Making  Ministry.” 

—  Youth  Department :  Bulletin  concerning  intercommunion,  and  a  memorandum  on 
ecumenical  catechisms. 

• —  Ecumenical  Institute  :  material  from  the  1962/1963  Graduate  School  on  “Worship.” 

—  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  :  papers  concerning  the  structure  of  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

—  Secretariat  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  :  papers  on  racial  and  cultural  factors 
in  church  divisions. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  reports  of  the  East  Asia  “situation  conferences”  (Spring, 
1963)  on  Joint  Action  for  Mission. 
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Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 

A  growing  demand  for  ecumenical  information 

Last  year  it  was  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Paris  that  interest  in  church  life, 
religious  questions  and  ecumenical  relations  was  increasing.  I  can  only  repeat  and  even 
underline  that  statement  as  we  meet  in  1963  in  Rochester.  The  interest  shown  not  only 
by  church  members  but  by  the  world  as  a  whole  and,  very  particularly,  by  the  press  and 
broadcasting  professions  has  continued  to  increase.  Indeed  this  is  linked  with  the  many 
important  international  events  which  have  marked  this  ecumenical  year  :  first  session  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  a  succession  of  important  church  meetings  in  Africa,  and  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal.  The  interest  manifested  in  ecumenical 
developments  might  even  become  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes  marked  with  a  certain  risk 
of  superficiality,  of  mere  fashionableness  ;  with  a  tendency  to  forget  or  minimize  those  as¬ 
pects  in  the  life  of  the  church  which  are  less  dramatic,  less  exciting ;  with  a  voluntary  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  shortcomings  of  Christians  and  to  the  difficulties  which  still  separate  churches. 
In  brief,  one  might  say  that  there  is  a  danger  in  this  ecumenical  enthusiasm  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  church  in  terms  of  its  success,  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  secular  “triumphalism.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  growing  interest  gives  to  the  churches  and 
to  the  World  Council  new  opportunities  to  tell  about  the  life  of  the  church  and  its  ministry 
in  and  to  the  world  with  a  greater  chance  to  be  listened  to. 

The  recent  Montreal  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
possibility  to  speak  to  the  world  not  only  about  the  dramatic  and  sometimes  superficial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  church  but  about  the  very  essence  of  its  faith  and  vocation.  Few  people  would 
have  expected  to  see  a  Faith  and  Order  conference  attract  more  than  a  hundred  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  over  the  world.  Even  fewer  would  have  imagined  that  a  vast  company 
of  broadcasters  would  have  requested  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  interviews  every  day  from  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  conference.  Even  theology  has  become  a  focus  of  press  interest. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Montreal  experience  was  significant  not  only  by  the  number 
of  journalists  it  attracted  but  by  the  seriousness  with  which  they  did  their  job.  The  quality 
of  the  reports  published  in  the  press  during  and  immediately  after  the  Montreal  Conference 
is  such  that  it  might  furnish  the  basis  of  a  popular  interpretation  of  Faith  and  Order  today. 
May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  underline  the  gratitude  with  which  the  press  wel¬ 
comed  the  authorization  given  to  attend  the  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the  Montreal 
assembly  and  the  discipline  with  which  it  observed  the  limits  fixed  to  reporting  their  work  ? 
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Ecumenical  Press  Service 


It  is  also  gratifying  to  look  at  the  work  of  Ecumenical  Press  Service.  If  its  budget  has 
been  in  deficit  last  year,  this  is  the  result  not  of  a  reduced  circulation  but  of  the  increased 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing  of  its  50  annual  issues.  At  the  present  moment  its  circulation 
reaches  a  total  of  3,344,  out  of  which  2,897  are  paying  subscribers,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  about  10%  in  twelve  months. 

While  EPS  continues  its  career  in  its  English,  German  and  French  editions,  absorbing  a 
large  part  of  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the  department,  it  has  been  possible  to  launch  success¬ 
fully,  thanks  to  funds  contributed  by  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  DWME 
jointly,  a  Spanish  edition  published  on  a  monthly  basis  in  Geneva,  which  already  reaches 
about  500  journals,  university  libraries  and  church  offices  and  leaders  in  Latin  America  and 
Spain.  Plans  are  being  made  at  the  present  moment  to  have  a  similar  Portuguese  edition 
published  in  Brazil.  But  this  new  Latin  American  venture  is  only  temporary  and,  since  its 
beginning,  it  was  intended  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  some  regional  body  in  Latin 
America  should  assume  responsibility  for  it.  Plans  are  currently  being  developed  to  make 
such  a  transfer  without  any  gap  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  project  in  the  last  months  of  1964. 


Ecumenical  publicity 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Department  of  Information  has  been  able  at  last  to  produce 
a  new  publicity  leaflet  “  What  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ?”  which  in  a  small  space 
tries  to  give  the  elementary  facts  about  the  World  Council,  its  basis,  its  purpose,  its  history 
and  its  programme  with  abundant  illustrations  so  prepared  as  to  be  usable  as  a  poster.  At  the 
present  time  another  leaflet  is  under  preparation  :  a  new  version  of  “ Questions  and  Answers 
about  the  World  Council  of  Churches ”  which  is  an  attempt  at  dealing  with  the  most  frequent 
points  raised  by  outsiders  and  critics  of  the  Council.  These  leaflets  are  due  to  appear  in  the 
three  official  languages  of  the  World  Council  and,  as  far  as  finances  will  allow,  in  other 
languages  in  which  they  might  be  needed. 

However  a  main  effort  has  still  to  be  made  in  terms  of  general  information  and  docu¬ 
mentation  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  made  until  now,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  hardly  known,  many  wrong  ideas  about  it  are  still  frequent  and  some¬ 
times  even  systematically  propagated,  and  ecumenism,  in  spite  of  the  new  interest  for  it, 
remains  a  rather  mysterious  and  puzzling  term.  It  might  also  be  noted  that,  to  help  a  better 
mutual  knowledge  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  produce 
information  material  in  Italian  as  well  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  WCC  documents  translated  into  French. 


Service  and  witness 

Although  the  task  of  the  Department  of  Information  is  not  limited  to  information  about 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  but  related  to  the  life  of  all  the  churches  which  com¬ 
pose  it,  it  is  obviously  an  important  part  of  our  job  to  give  adequate  attention  to  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  activities  of  the  various  divisions  and  departments  in  the  Council.  Some 
success  has  been  achieved  in  telling  the  story  of  inter-church  aid  :  in  addition  to  news  in 
EPS  and  press  releases,  the  monthly  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter  which  reaches  about 
2000  readers  throughout  the  world  aims  more  and  more  at  a  general  description  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  inter-church  aid  rather  than  at  promotion  of  its  programme.  This  line  of  action 
will  continue  and  even  become  more  important  as  the  activities  of  SASP  develop. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  felt  generally  that  new  efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  the  churches 
and  the  world  about  the  witness  of  the  church.  Too  often  the  word  “mission”  remains  asso¬ 
ciated  with  false  ideas  or  images,  and  the  press,  even  the  religious  press  sometimes,  is  not 
inclined  to  give  much  attention  to  mission.  New  plans  are  being  made  both  to  secure  news 
of  the  actual  missionary  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  make  this  information  available 
to  churches,  newspapers  and  broadcasters  in  such  a  form  as  would  help  to  make  it  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  average  reader.  Co-operation  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
and  with  regional  councils  particularly  is  sought  for  this  effort. 
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Films  and  photographs 

Visual  information  continues  to  play  a  great  role  in  the  activities  of  our  Department. 
It  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  services,  thanks  to  a  special  grant,  of  an  assistant  for  the 
chief  of  film  and  visual  information  and  thus  to  develop  our  already  large  photo  service. 
When  the  World  Council  moves  into  its  new  headquarters,  the  organization  of  a  photo 
laboratory  will  help  to  increase  further  the  production  and  distribution  of  photographs  which 
already  reaches  almost  20,000  per  year.  The  film  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  Taylor  on  a  script  by  Alan  Paton  is  now  finished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
delegates  to  this  session  of  the  Central  Committee  will  be  able  to  see  it.  This  film  should 
greatly  help  to  make  the  WCC  known  and  understood  in  the  churches  and  in  the  world. 


Broadcasting 

At  the  time  of  the  Central  Committee  session  in  Paris,  the  Rev.  Michael  de  Vries  was 
just  assuming  his  functions  as  secretary  for  broadcasting  attached  to  the  general  secretariat 
and  giving  half  of  his  time  to  ecumenical  information.  In  the  other  half  of  his  time  he  was 
to  help  in  the  organization  of  the  new  World  Association  for  Christian  Broadcasting,  a 
body  composed  of  Christian  broadcasters,  broadcasting  stations  and  church  departments, 
brought  together  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  thinking  about  and  working  for  an  improvement 
in  Christian  broadcasting  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  de  Vries  has  given  most  of  the  past 
year  to  that  job,  and  the  WACB  has  been  successfully  launched  at  a  meeting  held  in  Kenya 
in  May.  He  is  now  at  last  able  to  start  devoting  his  time  to  ecumenical  information.  He  has 
prepared  an  outline  of  a  possible  operation  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  this  field 
which  the  departmental  committee  has  asked  to  be  distributed  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
its  information  (see  Appendix  XVII).  It  looks  already  as  if  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for 
ecumenical  information  materials  for  radio  and  television  in  the  form  of  recorded  interviews, 
statements  or  speeches  on  tape  and  film,  or  even  short  programmes  for  television  stations. 
Requests  have  been  received  even  though  the  production  has  not  yet  started,  and  it  seems 
most  probable  that  this  programme  might  soon  become  self-supporting.  At  a  time  when  the 
influence  of  these  modern  mass  media  grows  and  contributes  to  shape  culture  and  society, 
a  major  opportunity  of  witness  through  information  about  church  life  would  be  lost  if  this 
programme  was  not  continued.  This  is  why  the  committee  of  the  department  has  presented 
to  the  Executive  Committee  a  request  for  the  continuation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  de  Vries 
beyond  1964  to  carry  on  ecumenical  information  through  broadcasting. 


Regional  work 

While  the  Department  of  Information  works  primarily  at  the  international  level  from 
Geneva,  we  should  not  forget  that  important  work  is  also  done  regionally.  I  need  hardly 
mention  here  the  contribution  to  the  total  task  of  information  by  the  New  York  office  infor¬ 
mation  secretary.  Our  work  is  one  and  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be 
more  important  to  underline  that  in  the  year  ending  the  staff  of  the  department  has  given 
within  the  limits  of  its  competence  assistance  to  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  in 
its  succession  of  continental  meetings.  The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Information  was 
seconded  to  help  the  conferences  in  Nairobi,  Salisbury  and  Kampala  which  played  such  an 
important  role  in  African  church  history  in  the  last  months. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  underlined  again  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  great  possibilities 
and  opportunities  :  technical  developments  especially  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  open  new 
doors  of  communication  ;  ecumenical  interest  increases  considerably  our  potential  public. 
Unfortunately  our  department  has  to  work  under  strong  limitations  of  personnel  and  finance. 
It  will  try  to  do  its  best  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  function  for  which  it  was  established  and  “to 
make  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  known  and  understood. . .  and  to  in¬ 
form  the  churches  about  each  other’s  life.”  It  is  conscious  that  in  this  effort  it  will  have  to 
rely  more  and  more  not  only  on  the  support  and  co-operation  but  on  the  initiative  of  the 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council.  It  remains  always  at  their  disposal  for  all  services 
it  can  render  them  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  Church. 
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Appendix  XVII 


Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 
Plan  for  Ecumenical  Radio/Television  News  Service  Project 


Starting  Point 

In  the  field  of  information  about  the  ecumenical  movement,  as  yet  very  little  has  been 
done  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  use  radio  and  television  consistently  and  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  promotion  and  interpretation  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches,  their  efforts  towards  church  unity  and  world  service,  and  their  achievements, 
such  as  they  are. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  an  effective  use  of  the  said  media  will  result  in  the  reaching  of  a  much 
wider  audience  throughout  the  world  than  can  be  achieved  by  any  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  radio  and  television  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  convey  all  and  sundry  aspects  of  ecumenicity. 

The  ones  that  can  be  communicated,  however,  justify  the  planning  of  an  ecumenical  radio/ 
television  news  service  within  the  WCC  Department  of  Information. 


Personnel 

The  appointment  of  a  WCC  Secretary  for  Work  in  the  Field  of  Broadcasting,  effective 
as  from  August  1st,  1962,  was  aimed  towards  this  end,  at  least  for  50%  —  the  other  half  of 
his  time  being  made  available  to  support  the  launching  of  the  World  Association  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Broadcasting.  After  the  Constituting  Assembly  of  this  WACB,  the  said  Secretary  is  in 
a  position  to  dedicate  the  second  half  of  his  first  two  years’  term  to  the  preparation  and  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  an  ecumenical  news  service. 


Market 

Although  no  official  enquiry  has  been  undertaken  as  yet,  it  has  become  clear  in  personal 
conversations  with  a  considerable  number  of  broadcasters  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  many  of  them  would  most  heartily  welcome  the  services  eventually  to  be  rendered 
by  the  WCC. 

The  positive  reactions  from  Europe  alone  would  justify  serious  consideration  of  the 
possibilities.  (In  Germany,  the  13  radio /television  stations  have  already  requested 
ecumenical  programme  material  on  a  regular  basis.) 


Nature  of  the  service 

1 .  Content 

It  is  clear  that  this  service  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  established  secular  radio- 
television  news  agencies  as  far  as  the  production  and  distribution  of  taped  and/or  filmed 
“hot”  news  is  concerned.  It  will  be  able,  however,  and  in  fact  be  in  a  better  position  than 
those  agencies,  to  provide  the  news  behind  the  news  :  statements,  reflections,  interviews  with 
insiders  (be  they  church  leaders  or  “just”  church  members  —  or  not  committed  to  the  church 
at  all)  on  current  issues,  both  those  which  by  their  mere  nature  would  be  in  the  news  anyway, 
and  those  which  are  not,  but  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  either  finished  feature  programmes  or  the  raw  material  for  them  (to  be  edited  by  the 
stations  according  to  their  own  judgement  of  their  local  situation)  could  be  provided. 
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2.  Production 

a)  Staff 

The  Secretary  for  Work  in  the  Field  of  Broadcasting  will  act  as  editor.  Other  members 
of  staff  in  Geneva  will  frequently  be  used  for  interviews,  announcements  and  read¬ 
ing  of  news  also. 

b)  Programme  material 

The  frequent  visits  of  ecumenical  leaders  to  Geneva  will  provide  a  considerable  source 
of  programme  material  (interviews,  statements,  etc.).  A  further  source  of  material 
will  be  found  in  many  of  the  ecumenical  events  taking  place  in  all  continents.  Thirdly, 
the  news  service  must  be  prepared  to  meet  special  requests  from  both  secular  and 
church  agencies,  by  making  use  of  archive  materials  and  clearing  service  channels. 

c)  Languages 

Wherever  possible,  the  issue  at  hand  should  be  covered  in  the  three  official  languages 
of  the  World  Council ;  bilingual  people  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  statements 
in  the  two  languages  they  know. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  in  Latin  America,  the  use  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
seems  to  be  indispensable. 

Depending  upon  the  availability  of  the  required  correspondents,  any  request  for 
coverage  in  any  other  language  should  be  met. 

It  is  desirable  that  scripts  should  be  in  the  original  language,  and  a  translation,  when¬ 
ever  required  by  the  linguistic  situation  in  the  consumer’s  area,  be  added  to  the  tape 
or  film. 


3 .  Distribution 

Most  of  the  time  sound  tapes  will  have  to  be  duplicated  at  Headquarters  and  the  copies 
be  shipped  by  air  mail ;  or  —  as  will  be  possible  in  Europe  —  be  played  through  directly 
to  a  station. 

Film  material  will  have  to  be  processed  and  reprinted  in  a  commercial  laboratory,  or  in 
a  station  acting  as  our  distributing  agent. 


4.  Clearing  Office 

Existing  feature  programmes  as  well  as  features  planned  or  in  progress  should  be  cata¬ 
logued  in  order  to  channel  requests  in  this  field. 


5.  Archive 

Like  all  news  agencies,  ours  will  need  a  (sound)  archive  of  recordings  which  are  of  im¬ 
portance  or  might  become  so,  e.g.  for  future  “profile”  production  —  be  it  under  our  own 
auspices  or  someone  else’s. 


6.  Expenditure 

a)  Technical  equipment  —  The  new  WCC  headquarters  should  be  equipped  with: 

1 .  a  professional  sound  recording  studio  ; 

2.  professional  recording  machinery  ; 

3 .  facilities  for  duplicating  tapes  at  high  speed  ; 

4.  a  portable  sound  recorder  (Kudelski)  is  available. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  we  will  have  to  provide  : 

5.  a  number  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  correspondents  abroad ; 

6.  Sound  tapes  can  presumably  be  obtained  at  a  reduced  rate  when  ordered  in  large 
quantities  (information  available  at  RVOG). 

(This  request  has  already  been  approved  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1963.) 

The  operation  will  also  require  one  sound  engineer  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 
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7.  Income 


Assuming  that  the  radio/television  news  service  will,  in  its  initial  stage,  provide  a  monthly, 
and  later  on  perhaps  a  bi-weekly,  programme,  a  subscription  system ,  comparable  to  the 
one  used  by  EPS,  seems  to  provide  the  soundest  financial  basis. 

If  the  provided  material  were  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  local  rate  per  trans¬ 
mission  minute,  which  at  least  in  Europe  has  been  more  or  less  standardized  (and  which  in 
some  cases  can  be  raised  by  the  stations  according  to  the  kind  of  material),  the  hope  is  justi¬ 
fied  that  the  whole  operation  can  within  a  few  months  become  self-supporting. 


8.  Cooperation  and  coordination 

Cooperation  with  national  agencies  working  in  this  field  is  not  only  desirable  but  indis¬ 
pensable. 


Appendix  XVIII 


Report  of  the  New  York  Office 


Developments  in  the  ecumenical  situation  in  the  United  States  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  have  been  rapid  and  significant.  Therefore,  this  report  will  deal 
mainly  with  these  developments  and  relatively  little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  programme 
and  operations  of  the  New  York  Office.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  its  characteristic 
activities. 

The  preparation  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Montreal  and  for  the  summer 
meetings  here  at  Rochester  has  involved  much  more  than  arrangements  made  by  local  com¬ 
mittees.  Visa  and  travel  arrangements,  for  example,  seem  to  have  a  way  of  becoming  com¬ 
plicated  and  the  staff  has  devoted  much  time  to  them. 

The  staff  has  arranged  speaking  engagements  for  some  40  English-speaking  friends  from 
overseas  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  or  at  the  meetings 
here  in  Rochester.  It  has  been  an  especially  heavy  year  for  our  information  officer,  for  she 
has  had  responsibilities  at  Montreal,  here  at  Rochester,  and  in  preparation  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  meeting  in  Mexico  City. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  taken  major  responsibility  for  cooperation  in 
two  World  Council  programmes  recently  initiated.  First,  its  Department  of  Religious  Liberty 
accepted  the  major  responsibility  for  setting  up  the  North  American  Consultation  on  Religious 
Liberty  last  week  here  at  Rochester.  Second,  its  Central  Department  of  Evangelism  has 
agreed  to  administer  the  continuing  study  among  our  American  member  churches  on  the 
Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation.  During  the  period  when  the  National  Council’s 
Department  was  without  staff  leadership,  the  New  York  Office  and  the  United  States  Con¬ 
ference  helped  to  get  this  study  under  way  and  to  convene  a  consultation  at  Yale  Divinity 
School  next  month.  In  mentioning  these  two  new  projects  we  would  not  overlook  the  many 
points  of  established  collaboration,  as  in  the  National  Council’s  sponsorship  of  the  recent 
Consultation  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women. 

We  now  turn  to  an  appraisal  of  ecumenical  developments  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year.  First  we  would  note  the  widespread  recognition  of  new  dimensions  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Most  notable  has  been  the  realization  of  its  confessional  extent. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  average  Protestant  in  the  United  States  thought  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  cooperation  among  Protestants.  This  reflected, 
of  course,  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  Church  and  of  history.  Church  leaders  under¬ 
stood  that  the  ecumenical  movement  was  not  to  be  identified  with  pan-Protestantism,  but 
the  general  church  membership  did  not.  The  popular  misconception  arose  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  Orthodox  were  such  a  small  and  inconspicuous  minority  in  most  American 
communities.  Moreover,  their  intercourse  with  Protestants  in  local  church  councils  was 
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limited,  partly  because  there  were  so  few  clergy  for  their  scattered  parishes  that  they  were 
over-burdened  with  responsibilities  to  their  own  people.  Recently,  however,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  situation  has  changed,  partly  because  Protestants  have  begun  to  take  more  initiative 
in  getting  acquainted  with  their  Orthodox  neighbours  and  partly  because  they  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  greatly  increased  Orthodox  participation  in  the  World  Council. 

The  most  striking  development  in  the  realization  of  the  confessional  extent  of  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement  during  this  last  year  has  been  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the  movement. 
Protestants  generally  now  feel  themselves  to  be  standing  with  many  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orthodox  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Christian  community  acknowledging  one  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

Until  very  recently  it  had  been  general  usage  in  the  United  States  to  refer  to  three  faiths 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  meaning  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant-Orthodox. 
This  implied  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  held  different  faiths.  People  are  now 
beginning  to  drop  this  usage  and  are  beginning  to  understand  and  to  feel  that  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  Orthodox,  and  Protestants  represent  three  major  expressions  of  one  faith,  with  impor¬ 
tant  differences  among  themselves  but  holding  the  most  essential  elements  of  faith  in  common. 
The  agenda  and  terminology  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  with  the  invitation  to  other 
confessional  bodies  to  send  delegate  observers  to  the  Council,  and  the  courtesy  and  attention 
given  to  them  at  the  Council  all  contributed  to  a  change  in  attitudes  and  relationships.  Even 
without  any  change  in  doctrinal  convictions  at  any  of  the  deeply  significant  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  the  net  result  of  the  change  in  attitudes  and  relationships  has  been  a  realization  that 
the  ecumenical  movement  encompasses  important  elements  in  all  the  major  branches  of 
Christianity.  This  has  been  apparent  in  the  nation  generally  and  in  many  local  communities. 

There  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  realization  of  the  geographical  and  cultural  extent 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  a  new  sense  of  closer  relationship  with  Christians  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  so  little  direct  communication  with  fellow  Christians  in  the  Peoples’ 
Republic  of  China  that  the  fellowship  of  prayer  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  Christians 
in  America  find  a  sense  of  association  with  them.  This  fellowship  is  appropriately  cherished 
and  cultivated  in  the  absence  of  the  normal  more  tangible  means  of  communication. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  acceptance  of  the  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  as  equal  associates  rather  than  as  junior  partners.  There  is  less  talk  about 
the  “younger  churches”  in  those  areas.  The  day  is  almost  past  when  they  are  regarded  as 
adjuncts  of  European  and  American  churches. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  a  deeper  realization  of  closer  ecumenical  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  the  racial  crisis  in  the  United  States.  As  the  American  churches  have  been 
almost  shocked  into  self-examination  and  penitence  in  this  situation,  they  have  come  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  value  of  the  strength  and  insight  to  be  derived  from  association 
with  other  churches  which  have  struggled  with  somewhat  analogous  problems.  The  world¬ 
wide  implications  of  our  conduct  are  being  driven  home  to  us. 

Our  primary  reason  for  reporting  this  new  realization  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  new  sense  of  involvement  in  it  on  the  part  of  church  members  is  that  we 
believe  it  is  contributing  to  the  renewal  of  our  churches.  First,  their  feeling  of  being  a 
part  of  the  whole  Christian  enterprise  in  the  whole  world  has  enhanced  the  significance 
Of  membership  in  the  local  church.  Isolation  and  fragmentation  have  given  way  to  a  sense 
of  identification  with  the  achievements,  failures,  perplexities  and  sufferings  of  all  Christians 
everywhere.  Second,  there  has  been  a  deepening  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of  our  faith 
and  a  deepening  of  our  experience  of  the  Gospel  as  people  have  begun  a  mutual  sharing 
of  what  is  most  precious  to  them.  Third,  there  has  been  a  greater  readiness  and  capacity 
for  self-examination  —  for  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Fourth,  in  this  new  deeper  and 
more  earnest  encounter,  members  who  had  taken  their  churches  for  granted  are  driven  to 
examine  and  to  be  able  to  state  what  they  believe  about  the  Church  and  about  their  churches. 
They  have  to  think  about  the  nature  and  meaning  of  what  for  them  has  been  too  often  casual 
and  conventional.  All  these  factors  contribute  to  a  renewal  of  the  churches. 

The  developments  we  have  been  describing  and  appraising  are  not  new  to  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  to  church  leaders  who  have  shared  in  the  experience  of  ecumenical 
occasions  in  assemblies  of  the  World  Council  or  in  ecumenical  studies.  Our  observations 
have  been  dealing  with  the  general  membership  of  the  churches.  The  wide  gap  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  past  between  the  understanding  and  feeling  of  leaders  and  the  understanding 
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and  feeling  of  the  average  church  members  has  been  narrowed  noticeably  by  events  and  the 
change  in  climate  of  which  the  people  generally  have  become  aware.  Thus  more  has  been 
accomplished  than  could  have  been  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  most  carefully  devised  and 
diligently  promoted  programme.  Surely  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  corrective  and 
creative  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  among  Christians  today. 

The  increasing  awareness  of  the  potential  renewal  of  the  churches  through  the  ecumenical 
movement  lies  behind  the  most  urgent  appeals  to  the  New  York  office  and  the  US  Confer¬ 
ence  for  help.  Routine  requests  for  general  and  specific  information  about  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  continue  in  large  volume.  The  demand  for  programme  material  mounts.  We 
have  to  give  considerable  attention  to  cultivating  financial  support.  But  highest  priority  is 
given  now  to  somewhat  chastened  churches  seeking  assistance  toward  renewal  within  and 
through  the  ecumenical  movement. 


Appendix  XIX 


What  can  we  say  together  about  the  Meaning  of  Membership 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ? 

by  W.  A.  Visser  *t  Hooft 


I.  What  the  official  documents  of  the  WCC  say  about  the  meaning  of  membership 

In  this  first  part  of  the  paper  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  the  main  affirmations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  official  documents  of  the  WCC  about  the  meaning  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  WCC. 

1 .  Since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  body  sui  generis  which  has  been  created 
recently  the  implications  of  membership  in  it  are  still  being  worked  out.  Some  of  these  im¬ 
plications  have  been  specifically  formulated  in  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Council 
and  in  the  Toronto  Statement  on  “the  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.’’  Others  have  been  described  in  the  reports  of  WCC  Assemblies. 

2.  To  join  the  World  Council  means  to  join  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  have  co¬ 
venanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  the  WCC  and  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
stay  together  (Amsterdam  Assembly  Message).  A  member  church  accepts  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  fellowship.  It  makes  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  seek  to  fulfil  the  common  calling  together  with  the  other  member  churches  on  the 
basis  of  the  common  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  to  the  glory  of  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (the  Basis). 

3.  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  WCC  a  church  accepts  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations 
with  other  churches  in  order  to  take  counsel  with  them  and  to  take  common  action  with 
them  in  matters  in  which  the  churches  can  best  act  together.  It  does  not  give  up  its  auto¬ 
nomy  with  regard  to  administration,  legislation  or  jurisdiction.  For  the  WCC  is  “far  from 
desiring  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  which  already  belong  to  its  constituent  churches” 
(Amsterdam  Assembly)  and  is  expressly  forbidden  to  legislate  for  the  churches  (Constitu¬ 
tion). 

Each  member  church  remains  therefore  free  to  decide  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  cooperate  with  the  WCC  and  the  other  member  churches  in  the  Council.  But 
each  member  church  takes  such  decisions  in  the  light  of  its  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the 
fellowship  as  a  whole. 

4.  Membership  implies  the  moral  and  spiritual  obligation  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  WCC  by  representation  at  its  Assemblies  and  other  meetings,  by  making  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  ecumenical  discussion  and  study,  by  intercession  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  other  churches,  by  financial  support  of  the  World  Council’s  work. 
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5.  Membership  in  the  WCC  implies  the  obligation  to  “promote  the  growth  of  ecume¬ 
nical  and  missionary  consciousness”  among  church  members.  It  is  expected  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  church  will  enable  its  own  members  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  WCC, 
to  be  informed  about  the  life  of  the  other  churches,  to  assume  their  personal  spiritual  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  life  of  the  total  fellowship. 

6.  Membership  in  the  WCC  implies  that  each  member  church  gives  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  results  of  common  study  and  discussion  as  these  are  expressed  in  reports  or 
statements  by  the  Assemblies  or  other  organs  of  the  Council.  Each  church  remains  free  to 
disagree  with  any  statement  which  comes  from  the  Council.  But  all  churches  are  asked  to 
give  serious  attention  to  such  statements,  to  decide  whether  they  contain  such  “wisdom  and 
truth”  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  spiritual  authority  (for  they  cannot  have  any 
other  authority)  and  if  the  answer  is  affirmative  to  make  such  statements  their  own  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  life  of  their  churches. 

7.  Since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  “by  its  very  nature  has  been  committed  to  a 
form  of  fellowship  in  which  there  is  no  segregation  or  discrimination”  (Evanston  Assembly 
Resolution),  membership  in  the  WCC  implies  that  a  church  seeks  to  manifest  in  its  own 
life  the  fellowship  in  Christ  “which  binds  men  together  in  their  common  dependence  on 
God  and  overleaps  all  barriers  of  social  status,  race  and  nationality”  (Oxford  1937,  Message). 

8.  Membership  implies  a  certain  recognition  of  the  other  churches.  According  to  the 
Toronto  statement  it  does  not  mean  that  each  church  must  regard  the  other  member  chur¬ 
ches  as  churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  does  mean  according  to  the 
same  statement  that  the  churches  in  the  Council  “recognise  one  another  as  serving  the  One  * 
Lord”  and  that  they  recognise  the  other  churches  as  participating  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  calling  which  all  churches  fulfil  together  to  the  glory  of  one  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  (the  Basis). 

Membership  implies  therefore  that  churches  abstain  from  actions  which  are  incompa¬ 
tible  with  brotherly  relations  (Toronto)  such  as  the  type  of  proselytism  which  is  rejected  by 
the  report  on  that  subject  received  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  chur¬ 
ches. 

9.  Membership  implies  the  acceptance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  churches  in  the  WCC  so 
that  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  render  help  support  those  who  need  help  and  that  both 
in  the  realm  of  aid  through  funds  or  personnel  and  in  that  of  spiritual  and  moral  support. 
Member  churches  of  the  WCC  have  an  abiding  concern  for  each  other  and  seek  to  bear 
one  another’s  burdens.  Member  churches  of  the  WCC  also  seek  to  collaborate  in  their 
common  service  to  the  world  through  the  meeting  of  human  need  and  through  the  witness 
to  the  demands  of  justice  and  peace  in  social  and  international  relations. 

10.  Membership  implies  the  readiness  to  enter  into  the  process  of  dialogue,  of  mutual 
correction  and  of  mutual  enrichment  which  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  ecumenical  encounter 
and  in  which  all  churches  are  both  receiving  and  giving  churches.  Member  churches  accept 
to  be  drawn  “out  of  isolation  into  conference”  (Faith  and  Order  Constitution).  They  are 
ready  to  receive  correction  from  one  another  in  Christ  (Amsterdam  Assembly  Message). 
They  seek  to  share  the  spiritual  gifts  for  “to  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  common  good”  (I  Cor.  12:7).  This  means  “that  every  member  church  must  be 
able  to  bring  its  full  untruncated  witness  of  the  truth  openly  and  joyfully  into  the  Council 
and  there  give  it  full  expression  without  holding  anything  back”  (Report  on  “Proselytism”). 

11.  Member  churches  seek  to  support  each  other  in  their  common  world-wide  mis¬ 
sionary  and  evangelistic  task  so  as  to  arrive  at  “more  effective  cooperative  and  united  action 
for  world-evangelisation”  (Constitution,  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism).  They 
endeavour  “to  see  the  missionary  task  as  one  common  task  for  the  whole  people  of  God, 
in  which  the  need  of  every  part  is  to  be  the  concern  of  all”  (Statement  DWME,  Paris). 

12.  Membership  in  the  WCC  implies  that  member  churches  on  the  basis  of  their  belief 
in  “the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ”  accept  their  “obligation  to  manifest  that 
unity”  (Faith  and  Order  Constitution).  Since  the  WCC  believes  in  the  principle  that  “only 
churches  themselves  are  competent  to  take  actual  steps  towards  reunion  by  entering  into 
negotiations  with  one  another”,  ibidem,  membership  does  not  mean  that  churches  are 
asked  to  accept  any  particular  plan  of  unity.  But  it  does  mean  to  accept  “the  duty  for  each 
church  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Church  in  its  oneness,  and  to  work  and 
pray  that  Christ’s  purpose  for  his  Church  should  be  fulfilled”  (Toronto  statement). 
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13.  The  difference  between  membership  and  non-membership  is  not  that  members  have 
obligations  to  each  other  and  other  churches  have  not.  All  churches  have  obligations  to 
each  other.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  churches  in  the  Council  believe  (in  the 
words  of  William  Temple  in  the  Letter  of  Invitation  to  Membership  in  the  WCC)  that,  while 
“the  full  unity  of  the  Church  is  something  for  which  we  must  still  work  and  pray,”  there 
“exists  a  unity  in  allegiance  to  our  Lord  for  the  manifestation  of  which  we  are  responsible” 
and  that  they  have  acted  upon  this  in  forming  the  Council. 


II.  Is  there  a  need  for  further  clarification  ? 

The  “Toronto”  declaration,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  Council,  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1950.  It  was  favourably  received 
by  the  churches  and  has  continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  explaining  what  the  Council  is. 
The  statement  has  however  been  criticised  as  presenting  a  static  rather  than  a  dynamic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  World  Council.  It  was  said  that  it  spoke  rather  of  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  World  Council  than  of  the  ongoing  process  of  ecumenical  encounter  and  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  relationships  between  the  churches  which  should  take  place  in  and  through 
that  process. 

Now  that  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  Toronto  meeting  there  are  more  and 
more  voices  asking  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  further  step  in  the  definition  of  the 
nature  of  the  WCC  and  of  membership  in  the  WCC.  The  question  is  often  asked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  :  “Does  not  the  WCC  itself  share  in  the  life  of  the  Church  Universal  ?  Does 
it  not  in  an  imperfect  and  provisional  way  manifest  qualities  which  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?”  The  Toronto  statement  and  other  documents  of  the  Council  had  not  ascribed 
ecclesiological  quality  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  to  the  WCC.  But  had  the  churches 
in  the  Council  not  learned  something  as  they  had  lived  together  ?  Was  there  a  growth 
in  fellowship  which  should  express  itself  in  a  deeper  and  richer  self-understanding  of  the 
Council  and  did  that  experience  not  force  us  to  admit  that  the  nature  of  the  Council  should 
be  described  in  ecclesiological  categories-?  Several  theologians  have  answered  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  and  speak  of  the  WCC  as  “ une  realite  ecclesiale .” 


III.  The  discussion  at  the  Montreal  Faith  and  Order  Conference 

A  sub-section  of  the  section  on  “The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God”  had  to  deal  with 
the  themes  :  “The  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  Many  members  of  that 
sub-section  desired  to  affirm  that  the  Council  manifests  qualities  which  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Some  did  not  want  to  go  further  than  this  general  statement.  Others  proposed  to 
draft  a  statement  showing  to  what  extent  the  WCC  to-day  is  an  expression  of  the  unity, 
holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  These  delegates  recognised  of  course 
that  the  World  Council  cannot  be  equated  with  the  Church  Universal  and  that  it  can  only 
manifest  the  notae  ecclesiae  in  an  imperfect  manner.  But  they  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  indicate  in  which  way  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  in  the  WCC  manifested  a  reality 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

Strong  objections  against  this  conception  came  from  other  delegates  and  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  from  delegates  of  Eastern  Orthodox  churches.  These  delegates 
felt  that  such  statements  were  incompatible  with  their  ecclesiology  and  would  make  the 
WCC  something  different  from  what  it  had  been  originally  according  to  its  own  definitions. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  basic  issues  took  place  in  the  last 
days  of  the  conference,  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  final  draft  as  presented  to  the  plenary  is  somewhat  disconcert¬ 
ing  in  its  brevity.  The  relevant  paragraph  is  the  following  : 

“The  Council  gratefully  acknowledges  that  in  sustained  fellowship  it  has  received 
something  new,  namely,  an  enrichment  of  our  Christian  existence  and  a  new  vision  of 
our  common  Christian  task  in  the  world.  The  manifestations  of  this  new  experience 
are  seen  in  several  ways  :  common  allegiance  to  the  one  Lord  ;  an  increasing  progress 
towards  a  common  life  of  prayer,  praise  and  proclamation  ;  the  sharing  of  burdens, 
difficulties  and  pains  ;  an  increasing  doctrinal  consensus  without  compromise  (for  ex¬ 
ample  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Baptism) ;  intensified  Bible  study  ;  the  tendencies 
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toward  mutual  recognition  of  members  among  some  of  the  member  churches.  We  do 
not  concur  in  the  precise  description  of  this  experience,  but  we  are  agreed  that  it  is  a 
new  dimension  in  the  Council.  We  therefore  express  the  ardent  wish  that  this  new  com¬ 
mon  experience  should  grow  and  increase  steadily  through  God’s  help  and  guidance 
leading  us  to  final  unity.” 


IV.  The  underlying  problems 

The  result  of  the  discussions  at  Montreal  has  created  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment 
in  some  quarters.  It  is  however  important  to  note  that  the  Montreal  report  emphasises  that 
the  new  common  experience  of  the  churches  in  the  Council  is  a  growing  experience  and 
asks  the  Central  Committee  to  ensure  that  this  question  of  the  meaning  of  membership  in 
the  Council  will  be  made  the  subject  of  further  study. 

What  are  some  of  the  main  issues  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  such  study  ?  I  would 
mention  especially  three  points  : 

a)  The  ecumenical  experience  is  in  the  light  of  church-history  a  new  experience.  Our 
churches  have  not  yet  developed  the  categories  of  thought  which  can  adequately  describe 
that  experience.  It  is  noteworthy  that  within  the  various  confessional  world  bodies  the 
problem  of  the  ecclesiological  character  of  these  bodies  has  largely  remained  an  unsolved 
problem.  We  try  to  define  ecumenical  realities  in  the  thought-forms  of  pre-ecumenical  age, 
that  is  the  period  before  the  ecumenical  movement  had  come  into  existence.  Moreover  as 
we  seek  formulations  which  are  acceptable  to  all  churches  in  the  WCC  we  find  that  the  words 
and  expressions  we  want  to  use  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  church-history  different  con¬ 
notations  in  the  life  of  different  churches.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  terminology  between  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  whereas  some  churches  tend  to  define  spiritual  realities  as  strictly  as  possible,  others 
feel  that  such  definition  is  undesirable,  because  it  is  generally  inadequate. 

b)  The  ecumenical  experience  is  essentially  a  new  event  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  an  event  can  be  described  in  terms  which  are  wholly  or  partly 
institutional.  It  has  been  answered  that  this  is  not  a  valid  distinction.  But  the  question  needs 
further  study. 

c)  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  World  Council  must  not  only  avoid  becoming  a  Super- 
Church,  but  also  avoid  giving  the  impression  of  being  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  Super-Church. 
The  question  arises  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  World  Council  in  ecclesio¬ 
logical  terms  without  erroneously  implying  that  the  World  Council  is  after  all  in  some  sense 
the  Church  and  that  membership  in  it  adds  something  to  the  ecclesiological  reality  of  its 
member  churches.  As  we  have  seen  before,  this  implication  would  be  quite  unacceptable 
to  a  large  part  of  our  membership. 


V.  In  which  direction  must  we  look  for  further  clarification? 

What  I  have  said  so  far  is  in  the  nature  of  description  and  analysis.  I  should  now  like 
to  make  a  few  observations  which  reflect  only  my  own  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  all  agree  with  the  simple  proposition  that  what  happens  in  the 
relation  of  churches  with  each  other  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  The  ecumenical  encounter  has  no  meaning  or  substance,  if  the  churches  deal  with 
each  other  in  the  same  way  in  which  secular  bodies  maintain  relationships.  The  churches 
have  found  in  and  through  their  common  life  in  the  Council  that  they  arrive  at  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  find  new  opportunities  to  manifest  its  true 
meaning. 

But  we  agree  also  that  the  World  Council  is  neither  the  Church,  nor  a  church,  nor  the 
Super-Church. 

The  problem  may  be  stated  in  the  following  way  :  We  should  find  a  way  to  express  what 
God  has  given  to  the  churches  in  and  through  their  fellowship  in  the  Council,  but  we  must 
ensure  that  we  express  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  very  provisional  nature  of  the  Council  is 
clearly  understood  and  that  there  cannot  arise  any  confusion  between  that  provisional  unity 
and  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  Church  Universal. 
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The  WCC  is  by  its  very  nature  the  servant  of  the  churches.  It  has  no  authority,  no 
reality  apart  from  its  member  churches.  But  its  service  has  a  purpose,  a  direction.  It  seeks  to 
help  the  churches  to  express  increasingly  the  common  calling,  the  common  life,  the  common 
witness,  that  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  the  Council  does  so  some¬ 
thing  happens  in  its  life.  As  churches  live,  speak,  act  together  a  new  reality  begins  to  emerge. 

“  What  is  this  new  reality  ?  We  cannot  possibly  call  it  the  Una  Sancta  or  the  Church  Universal, 
for  we  are  deeply  aware  that  we  fail  in  essential  aspects  in  living  and  witnessing  as  the  Una 
Sancta.  What  we  can  say  is  that  we  receive  together  spiritual  gifts  which  are  signs  of  that 
oneness  which  was  at  the  beginning  when  “the  company  of  those  who  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  soul”  (Acts  4  :  32)  and  a  first  fruit  of  that  oneness  which  will  come  into  existence 
when  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  will  have  been  fully  gathered  together  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Church. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  this  new  ecumenical  reality  and  that  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all  the  World 
Council  is  by  no  means  the  only  place  where  that  reality  becomes  manifest.  It  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  various  ways  outside  the  organisational  limits  of  the  Council.  In  the  second  place  to 
transfer  the  description  of  the  emerging  ecumenical  reality  to  the  World  Council  is  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  instrument  with  the  product  which  is  brought  in  being  with  the  help  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  through  the  World  Council  or  at  least  to  a  large  extent  through  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  that  many  have  come  to  realise  dimensions  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  which  they  had 
beforehand  mainly  theoretical  knowledge.  But  that  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  WCC 
as  an  instrument  at  the  service  of  the  churches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  so  many  different  expressions  for  the  new  reality 
and  that  all  of  them  are  inadequate.  Many  speak  of  the  “ecumenical  movement”  (Who 
belongs  to  it  ?  Where  are  its  limits  ?),  of  “ Die  Oikumene ”  (an  equally  undefined  expression), 
or  use  that  most  questionable  expression  “the  World  Church”  (What  is  the  relation  of  the 
churches  to  it  ?).  Another  expression  was  used  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  spoke 
of  “that  undefined  phenomenon  Christendom”  and  stated  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  WCC 
to  be  “the  servant  of  Christendom”.  In  using  these  expressions  we  admit  implicitly  that 
in  the  ecumenical  situation  something  is  happening  which  transcends  the  life  of  any  ecu¬ 
menical  organization. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  ?  No,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  must  first  seek  to  express  more  clearly  what  is  happening 
to  us  all  in  the  ecumenical  encounter  and  then  in  the  light  of  a  new  awareness  of  the  'total 
ecumenical  event  define  more  clearly  just  what  the  role  of  the  World  Council  is.  It  will  then 
become  clear  in  how  far  the  World  Council  can  be  described  in  ecclesiological  terms,  that 
is  in  ecclesiological  terms  which  do  not  make  it  appear  as  anything  different  from  what  it 
has  always  intended  to  be  :  namely  a  servant  and  an  instrument. 


VI.  The  next  step 

The  Montreal  report  urges  the  Central  Committee  to  give  further  attention  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  action  could  well  take  the  form  of  a  request  to  the  member 
churches  to  express  their  mind  on  this  subject.  This  could  be  done  by  sending  them  the 
report  of  the  Montreal  Faith  and  Order  Conference  together  with  some  questions  such  as 
have  been  formulated  in  this  paper. 

In  the  meantime  what  has  been  said  in  the  documents  of  Toronto  and  of  the  Assemblies 
and  more  recently  by  the  Montreal  Conference  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  and  can  serve 
as  guide  for  the  present.  One  of  my  colleagues  said  recently  :  “Let  us  continue  in  fellowship 
without  too  much  self-consciousness  which  might  become  an  occasion  for  pride.”  It  is 
better  to  live  with  a  reality  which  transcends  definition  than  to  live  with  a  definition  which 
claims  more  substance  than  exists  in  reality. 
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The  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  and  its  Secretariat 


The  Committee  on  National  Council  Relationships  has  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past 
year  in  the  light  of  the  terms  of  reference  given  to  it  by  the  Third  Assembly  (as  set  out  below). 
It  is  impressed  with  the  growing  importance  of  Christian  councils,  both  within  their  own 
areas  and  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  movement  generally,  and  is  conscious  of  the  urgency 
of  many  of  the  matters  with  which  this  Committee  and  its  secretary  need  to  deal.  These  are 
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responsibilities  which  can  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  from  within  the  General  Secretariat 
alongside  the  direct  relationships  which  the  Divisions  must  continue  to  sustain  with  Chris¬ 
tian  councils  in  respect  of  their  own  special  concerns.  Experience  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  calls  for  more  attention  than  can  be  given  to  it  by  a  staff  member  who  is  also  Assis¬ 
tant  General  Secretary  and  the  Committee  is  therefore  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  secretary  to  the  Committee  on  National 
Council  Relationships.  Such  a  secretary  would  be  within  the  General  Secretariat.  Central 
Committee  is  therefore  asked  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  providing  for  this  post  and  to 
authorize  the  making  of  an  appointment  as  soon  as  possible. 


Aims  and  Functions  of  the  Committee 

“The  aim  of  the  Committee  shall  be  :  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the  development 
of  relationships  of*  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  national 
councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian  councils. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  shall  be  : 

(i)  to  develop  patterns  of  relationship  and  cooperation  whereby  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian  councils  can 
strengthen  each  other  and  best  serve  the  needs  of  their  constituencies  ; 

(ii)  to  assist  such  councils  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  to  assist  divisions  of  the  World  Council  to  relate  their  programmes  to  the 
needs  of  such  councils  ; 

(iii)  to  keep  before  all  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  its  member  churches  the  significance  of  such  councils  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  ecumenical  movement ; 

(iv)  to  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  ways  in  which  such  councils  can  parti¬ 
cipate  most  effectively  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council ; 

(v)  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  regarding  recognition  of  councils  as  ‘associated 
councils’  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  consult  with  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  regarding  recognition  of  Councils  as  ‘affiliated 
councils’  of  that  Commission  or  ‘councils  in  consultation’  with  that  Commission ; 

(vi)  to  provide  opportunities  for  fellowship  and  exchange  of  experience  among  the 
officers  and  staffs  of  national  and  regional  councils  and  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches,  and  in  particular  to  arrange  for  consultations  of  representatives  of  associated 
councils  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  (4) ; 

(vii)  to  provide  advisory  staff  service  to  national  and  regional  councils  when  requested.” 


Appendix  XXI 

Resolution  of  Consultative  Group  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  on  the  proposed  Study  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


I 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Group  of  the  DWME  Committee  on  August  24th 
it  was  resolved  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  statement  made  by  the  Convenor  of  the 
Committee  on  Programme  and  Finance  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  when  presenting  the 
report  to  the  Assembly  : 

“In  Section  III  on  the  ‘Organization  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  it  is  expli¬ 
citly  recognized  that  the  organizational  pattern  there  suggested  will  need  early  re-exami¬ 
nation  in  the  light  of  further  discussion  of  the  WCC  and  of  experience  within  the  newly 
integrated  body.  This  discussion  should  take  account  not  only  of  the  material  contained 
in  Section  II  of  the  Programme  and  Finance  Report,  regarding  the  pre-integration  WCC, 
but  also  of  parallel  material  regarding  the  tasks  and  method  of  operating  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council,  including  the  IMC  Report  to  the  Assembly  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  DWME  in  the  Work  Book”  (Report,  p.  72.) 
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II 


In  amplification  of  the  above,  the  Consultative  Group  on  August  24,  1963  drew  attention 
to  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Section  of  the  Third  Assembly  Work  Book  referring 
to  DWME  on  “Structure  of  the  Commission  and  Division.” 

“In  the  structure  appropriate  to  a  body  which  seeks  to  carry  out  the  above  tasks  on 
behalf  of  the  churches  and  mission  boards  throughout  the  world,  one  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  must  be  flexibility.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  newly  integrated  Division  of 
the  World  Council  where  unanticipated  opportunities  will  arise. 

“1.  The  appropriate  structure  will  not  be  one  single  administrative  organization  with 
a  single  centre.  The  integrity  of  the  churches’  witness  is  first  of  all  a  local  matter.  Parti¬ 
cipation  in  global  organizations  may  be  a  means  towards,  but  not  a  substitute  for,  fel¬ 
lowship  among  churches  locally,  nationally,  regionally,  in  the  discharge  of  their  common 
duty  to  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  A  balance  is  needed  in  the  allocation  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  initiative  between  central  organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and  regional 
and  national  organs  of  co-operation  on  the  other. 

“2.  The  International  Missionary  Council  has  from  the  outset  been  a  council  of  coun¬ 
cils.  Its  constituent  units  have  themselves  been,  not  individual  churches  or  mission 
boards,  but  organs  of  national  or  regional  co-operation.  The  plan  of  integration  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  bringing  into  the  structure  of  the  integrated  World  Council  of  this  conciliar 
element,  both  because  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  will  be  main¬ 
ly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  Councils,  and  because  the  World  Council  is  itself 
taking  steps,  as  part  of  integration,  to  bring  the  national  councils  into  a  closer  relation 
with  its  central  organization. 

“3.  Until  1949,  the  International  Missionary  Council  was  administratively  based  in 
the  West  —  in  London  and  New  York.  In  that  year,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  IMC  together  appointed  an  East  Asia  Secretary.  In  1957  this  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  with  its  own  secretariat,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  part  of  the  secretariat  of  the  two  world  organizations.  The  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  will  co-operate  fully  with  this  regional  development, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  direct  relationship  with  the  national  Christian  coun¬ 
cils.  Such  regional  developments  are  expected  and  should  be  encouraged  in  other  regions, 
including  Europe  and  North  America. 

“4.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  opportunities  for  regional  ecumenical  development, 
the  possibility  should  be  explored  of  reducing  the  frequency  of  world  assemblies  and  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  Divisional  Committee  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  regions  at 
the  time  of  regional  conferences  ( Work  Book,  p.  147).” 


Ill 


The  Consultative  Group  on  August  24,  1963  also  resolved  to  call  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  following  points  : 

a)  The  relation  of  centralised  to  decentralised  elements  in  structure,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  importance  of  national  and  regional  councils. 

b)  The  relation  of  world  mission  and  world  service. 

c)  The  relation  of  studies  in  evangelism  and  missionary  studies. 

d)  The  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  WCC  really  affects  the  local  church. 

e)  The  handling  of  area  responsibilities  by  the  WCC  as  a  whole. 

The  Consultative  Group  also  emphasised  the  importance  of  thorough  consultation  with 
regional  and  national  councils  in  the  course  of  the  study  of  structure. 
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Appendix  XXII 


Statement  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tension 

I 

The  following  statement  on  racial  and  ethnic  tension  has  been  adopted  by  the  Central 
Committee  : 

“When  we  are  given  Christian  insight  the  whole  pattern  of  racial  discrimination  is  seen 
as  an  unutterable  offence  against  God,  to  be  endured  no  longer,  so  that  the  very  stones  cry 
out.  In  such  moments  we  understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  gospel,  and  the  duty  of 
both  Church  and  Christian.” 

In  these  words  the  second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  its  meeting  in 
1954  in  the  United  States,  declared  its  conviction  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  against  discri¬ 
mination  arising  from  racial  and  ethnic  differences  was  worldwide.  Today,  as  we  meet, 
the  struggle  is  approaching  its  climax.  Whole  peoples  are  determined  to  endure  no  longer 
the  patterns  of  segregation  which  deny  them  dignity  and  which  deny  dignity  to  man  himself 
so  long  as  they  remain  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  struggle  gains  in  intensity,  in  the  United  States  where  we  now  meet,  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  other  continents  and  countries.  Men,  women  and  children,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike,  are  laying  aside  thought  for  personal  safety,  are  imprisoned,  are  risking  life 
itself,  are  incurring  the  deep  suffering  of  loneliness,  are  enduring  the  dislocation  of  family 
life,  are  demonstrating  a  supreme  courage  amid  natural  fears,  and  are  refraining  from  the 
retaliation  which  uses  the  brutal  means  of  their  oppressors.  To  all  these,  we  give  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  praying  that  they  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  their  goal  may  soon  be 
achieved.  We  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  called  many  Christians  to  share  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  struggle  for  racial  equality.  We  ask  all  Christians  and  the  churches  as  such  to 
join  them  and  to  support  them. 

We  acknowledge  with  deep  shame  that  many  Christians  through  hesitation  and  inaction 
are  not  engaged  in  this  struggle,  or  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  We  therefore  repeat,  with  all 
the  conviction  at  our  command  what  the  Assembly  said  in  1954,  that  “any  form  of  segre¬ 
gation  based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  is  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  is  incompatible 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  and  with  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  Wherever 
and  whenever  any  of  us  Christians  deny  this,  by  action  or  inaction,  we  betray  Christ  and  the 
fellowship  which  bears  his  name. 

We  plead  with  every  church  in  every  place  to  search  its  inner  attitude  and  its  practice, 
to  ensure  that  its  fellowship  includes  all  who  believe,  without  discrimination  and  in  full  love, 
and  to  take  every  step  to  strengthen  all  whose  witness  is  weak  to  speak  and  act  with  courage. 
The  first  requirement  for  the  churches  in  respect  of  race  is  that  they  themselves  remove  racial 
barriers  in  their  own  fellowship.  Only  thus  can  their  claim  to  work  for  justice,  human  dig¬ 
nity  and  brotherhood  be  made  credible.  Only  thus  can  they  pray  for  and  minister  to  oppressed 
and  oppressors  alike,  as  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  them  to  do.  Only  so,  in  these  days,  can 
they  faithfully  preach  the  Gospel. 


II 

The  grave  racial  conflict  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  cries  out  for  solution.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mutual  communication  between  the  racial  communities  in  the  Republic  have 
been  severely  restricted.  All  these  communities  are  the  tragic  victims  of  increasing  insecurity 
and  fear.  In  the  last  years  the  government  has  enacted  legislation  of  the  most  repressive 
character  which  takes  away  the  very  foundations  of  personal  freedom  and  security,  and 
affects  the  whole  atmosphere  of  personal  and  social  life.  Millions  of  Africans  are  condemned 
to  live  in  areas  of  “separate  development”  under  government  schemes  conceived  in  such 
restrictive  terms  that  those  to  whom  they  apply  can  neither  trust  nor  accept  them. 

This  extreme  crisis  summons  all  Christian  people  to  recognize  and  accept  their  common 
responsibility.  At  the  Cottesloe  Consultation  of  1960,  church  leaders  of  South  Africa  showed 
a  way  of  reversing  the  trend  towards  increasing  conflict.  The  white  Christians  in  the  Republic 
must  reconsider  the  way  the  churches  have  gone  since  then.  They  are  urged  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  repudiate  —  by  deeds  as  well  as  words  —  all  that  weakens  their  witness  to  Christ  in 
whom  all  men  are  one.  We  call  on  Christians  to  remember  in  their  prayers  those  of  all  races 
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in  South  Africa  who  take  great  risks  and  incur  severe  penalties  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
human  solidarity.  Christians  outside  the  Republic  must  work  to  inform  world  opinion  and 
to  impress  upon  other  countries  and  governments  their  responsibility  in  respect  of  this  great 
crisis.  The  pursuit  by  governments  of  selfish  national  interests,  particularly  in  the  economic 
sphere,  in  their  relations  with  South  Africa  can  do  much  to  defer  the  realization  of  racial 
justice  for  all  her  peoples. 

All  Christians  must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  show  their  care  for  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  to  relieve  the  needs  of  refugees  from  the  Republic. 

Although  most  Africans  have  abandoned  hope  of  an  internal  solution  to  a  situation 
which  appears  to  be  beyond  it,  all  Christians  must  pray  and  work  for  a  just  and  peaceful 
solution.  They  must  urge  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  re-establish  contact  with  the 
African,  Coloured,  and  Indian  communities  ;  to  lose  no  time  in  reversing  the  political 
trend  ;  in  securing  full  political,  civil  and  economic  rights  for  all  members  of  these  commu¬ 
nities,  particularly  for  those  in  urban  areas,  and  to  restore  justice  to  all. 

Free  communication  and  contact  between  the  various  racial  groups  and  their  leaders 
and  between  them  and  other  leaders  of  the  nation  in  every  sphere  of  life  is  essential.  Iso¬ 
lation  will  lead  to  conflict ;  communication  is  the  prerequisite  of  peace.  We  ask  that  Chris¬ 
tians  especially  take  the  lead  in  crossing  the  barriers  which  now  keep  men  from  even  speaking 
to  one  another. 

We  cannot  but  remind  the  white  population  of  South  Africa,  and  especially  the  Chris¬ 
tians  within  it,  that  to  continue  the  present  policy  of  race  relations  will  inevitably  mean 
increased  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  policy  is  one  with  which  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  in  profound  disagreement.  Moreover,  it  has  established  within  South 
Africa  a  spirit  of  entrenchment  rather  than  of  openness.  Both  factors  work  toward  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  South  Africa.  We  appeal  to  white  Christians  so  to  labour  with  their  fellow  citizens 
and  their  government,  that  rigidity  and  isolation  may  give  way  to  openness  and  collaboration. 

III 

The  movement  to  secure  full  human  and  civil  rights  for  Negro  citizens  in  the  United 
States  has  now  become  a  tide  which  cannot  be  turned  back.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  a  purely 
internal  issue.  It  is  rather  an  integral  part  of  world-wide  racial  tension,  and  as  such  has 
become  a  matter  of  deep  concern  for  Christians  everywhere.  The  Central  Committee  pays 
tribute  to  all  those  in  the  United  States  —  Negro,  white  and  others,  who  have  suffered  in  this 
cause.  It  commends  those  parishes,  individuals  and  Christian  organizations  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  remove  this  blemish  from  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  laments  that  there  are  still  white 
citizens  desperately  trying  to  perpetuate  patterns  of  racial  segregation  in  church  and  school, 
in  housing  and  employment,  and  in  public  accommodation.  In  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  in  the  week  of  the  unprecedented  demonstration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  civil  rights,  the  Central  Committee  calls  on  the  churches  of  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
tensify  efforts  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  from  every  aspect  of  life  in  their 
country.  The  churches  have  much  to  do  in  order  to  bring  their  practice  in  race  relations  into 
accord  with  their  policy.  The  time  has  come  for  them  to  work  to  get  the  international  im¬ 
plications  and  ramifications  of  the  crisis  understood.  The  time  has  come  for  them  to  strive 
together  to  help  remove  every  trace  of  discrimination  from  the  national  life.  The  time  has 
come  for  them  to  redouble  efforts  to  develop  genuine  communication  between  Negro  and 
other  citizens  to  fulfil  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

IV 

The  demand  for  racial  and  ethnic  equality  is  being  made  in  many  places,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  until  it  is  attained  everywhere  in  full.  We  remind  ourselves  that  the  references  to  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  present  a  challenge  to  all  our  consciences,  to  do  in  our  own 
countries,  cities  and  churches  all  that  we  should  for  racial  justice  and  Christian  fellowship. 
The  solution  demanded  requires  radical  change  in  long-established  patterns  of  thought  and 
action.  Wherever  fear  of  such  change  may  exist,  we  must  recall  that  when  God  is  present, 
as  surely  he  is  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  need  for  fear.  One  further  grave  consequence  of 
the  struggle  for  racial  equality  is  that  it  sets  up  barriers  to  open  communication  between 
individuals,  between  races,  between  governments,  between  organizations,  and  even  between 
churches.  But  openness  and  free  communication  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
goal. 

The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  guarantee  that  these  things  are  possible. 
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